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SCOTTISH CHIEFS^ 



CHAPTER I. 



The sua rose as the fuDeral procession of the Earl 
**r Mar moved from before the grates of the raonasteiy 
bC Falkirk. Lord Ruthven and Edwin mounted thetr 
horses. The maids of the >two ladies led them forth to- 
ward the litters which were to convey them so long a 
journey. Lady Ruthven came first, and Wallace placed 
her tenderly in her carnage. The countess next ap- 
peared, clad from head to foot in the deep weeds of her 
widowhood. Her child followed in the arms of its 
Durse. At sight of the innocent babe whom he had 
so often seen pressed to the food bosom of the father 
he was now following to his grave, tears rushed into 
the eyes of Wallace. Lady Mar at that moment lifted 
her veil, and meetio^;' his commiserating look, applied 
it to herself, and with a flash of jov sunk her nead 
upon the shoulder of her maid. Wallace advanced to 
her respectfully, and handing her to her vehicle urged 
her to cherish life for the sake of her child. She threw 
herself back in violent agitation on her pillow and Wal- 
lace deeming the preseuce of her babe the surest com* 
forter, after blessing it with all the fervour of its fa- 
ther's friend, laid it by her side. At that moment, be- 
fore he had relinquished it, she bent her face upon his 
hands, and bathing them with her tears, in a stifle4 
■^ viiip§, 8?wd, *'0U! Wallace, remember m^i" Itoxd ]Kutl\« 
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Ten rode up to bid adieu to his frieiid, and the littem 
moved on. Wallace promised that both he and Edwiq 
should hear from him in the course of a few days; and 
affectionately g^rasping the hand of the latter, bade hiiq 
farewell. 

Hear of him they should, but qot see him ; for it wa« 
bis determination to set off that night for Durhann, 
where he was informed that Edward with the remains 
of his army now lay, and, joined by Lis young queen, 
meant to sojourn till his wounds were healed. Wal- 
lace beiieye4 that his presence in Scotland could be no 
longer serviceable, ^pd might engender contintia^l in? 
testine divisions; he would therefore seelf to fulfil his 
row to Mar, (for he thought it probable that Helea 
might be carried to the English court) and then at- 
tempt an interview with young Bruce, to learn how 
far he had succeeded in persuading his father to leave 
the vassalage of Edward, and to resuaie the sceptre of 
his ancestors. 

To effect his plans without hindrance, immediately oq 
the disappearance of the cavalcade, he retired to bn 
apartment, and addressed a letter to Lord Ruthven, tell? 
fng him that he was going on an expedition, which, he 
trusted in heaven, would prove beneficial to his conn- 
try, but as it was an enterprise of rashness, he would 
not load his soul with making any que his companion; 
and therefore he begged l^ord Ruthven to teach bis 
friends so to consider a flight* which they might other- 
wise deem unkind. 

All the brother was in his letter to Edwin; con- 
juring him to prove his afiection for his friend, by 
quietly abiding at home till they should meet aga^in itk 
Scotland. 

Another epistle he wrote to Andrew Murray, now 
Lord Bothwell ; addressing him as the first chieftain who 
with him h&^ struck a blow for Scotland, and as his 
dear friend and brother soldier; he confided to his care 
the valiant troop which had followed him from La? 
perk. Tell them, said be, that in obeying yoi^, tbejr 
still serve with me ; they perform their duty to Scotland 
%t home — 1, abroad: oar aim is the same; and we 
•hall meet again i^t th.e l^appy consummatiof| qf 9^ 
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Tliese letters he inclosed in one to Scrymgpeonr, with or- 
ders to despatch two of them according to their directions ; 
bat that to Marray, Scrymgeottr was himself, at the bead of 
the Laoerkers, to take to that nobleman, who would explain 
to him his farther wishes. 

At the glouming* of evening Wallace left the monastery, 
and at the door, put his packet into the hand of the porter to 
delirer to Scrymgeour when he should appear there at his 
usual hour. As the chief meant to assume a minstrel's g'arb 
that he mig^ht travel the country unrecogfoized as its once 
adored reg^eot, he took his way toward a cave in Torvrood, 
where he had at noon, deposited his means of disg^uise. — 
When arrived there, he disarmed himself of all but his sword, 
dirk, and breastplate ; he covered bis tartan g^mbeson with 
a minsti:ers cassoc ; and staining his bright complexion with 
the juice of a berry, concealed his brighter locks beneath a 
close bonnet Being thus completely e<}uipped, he threw his 
harp over his shoulder ; and having first, in that deep solitude 
where no eye beheld, no ear heard him, but that of Grod, in- 
voked a blessing on his enterprise; with a buoyant spirit re- 
joicing in the power in whose light he moved, he wentfcth, 
and under the sweetserenityof a summer ni^ht, pursued his 
wav along the broom-clad hills of Dfuiravenside* 

All lay in profound rest Not a human creature crossed 
his path till the carol of the lark summoned the husbandman 
to his rural toil, and spread the thymy hills and daisied pas- 
tures with herds and flocks. As the lowing of cattle descend- 
ing: to the water, and the bleating of sheep hailing the morn- 
ing beam, came on every breeze, and mingled with the joy- 
ous voices of their herdsmen calling to each other from afar; 
as all met the ear of Wallace, his conscious heart could not 
but whisper — ** I have been the happy instrument to effect 
this ! I have restored every man to his paternal fields : I have 
filled all these honest breasts with gladness." 

He stopped at a little mossKSovered cabin on a bum side 
beneath Craig Castle, in Mid-Lothian, and was hospitably 
entertained by the simple inhabitants. Wallace repaid this 
kindness with a few ballads which he sang accompanied by 
his harp. As he g^ave the last notes of Kniff Arthur^s deaJUi 
in fhtyj the worthy cottar raised his head from the spade on 
which he leaned, and asked whether he could not sing about 
the present gHiory of Scotland ? Our renowned Wallace, said 
he, u worth King Arthur and all the knights of his round ta^ 
ble; for he not only conquers for us in war, but establishes 
li in bappy peaco. Who,like bimiof all ourgreat captair" 
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tiook such cai» of the poor, as to vire tbem not oolj fkm' 
bread that sustaineth the temporal, but that which suppoits 
the eternal life? Sing* U8 then his praises, minstrel, and tar- 
ry with us dajs instead of hours. The wife and the ohildren, 
who clung* around their melodious visitant, joined in this re* 
quest; but Wallace rising;, with a saddened smile said, I 
cannot sing* what you require; but you may oblige Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace, if you will take a letter from him of which I 
am the bearer, to Lord Dnndaff at Berwick. I hare been 
seeking for a faithful Scot to whom I could intrust it, and 
now I hare found one. It is to rereal to the noble Dundaff, 
the death of bis gallant son, for whom all Scotland must 
mourn to its latest generations. 

The honest shepherd gladly accepted this mission; and his 
wife, loading their gpiest's scrip witn her choicest fmits and 
cakes, accompanied him, followed by the children, to the 
bottom of the hilL 

In this manner, sitting^ at the board of the lowly, and 
sleeping beneath the thatohed roof, did Wallace pursue his 
way through Tweedaie and Ettrick Forest, till he reached 
the Cheviots. From every lip he heard hb own praises ; 
heard them with redoubled satisiaction, for he could nave no 
suspicion of their sincerity, as they were uttered to a poor 
minstrel, and by persons without expectation that their ex 
pressions of g^ratitude would ever reach the regent's ear. 

It was the Sabbath*day when be mounted the Cheviots.-^ 
He stood on one of their summits, and leaning on his haroy 
contemplated the fertile dales he left behind. The gay vil- 
lagers in their best attires, were thronging to their churchesy 
while the aged, too infirm for the walk, were sittini^ cheorw 
folly in the sun at their cottage doors, adoring^ their Almig^htr 
Benefiictor in the sublimer temple of the universe. AA 
spoke of secttritv and happiness. «' Thus I leave you, be- 
loved Scotland f And mav I on my return over these hills* 
still behold thy sons andiaaughters rejoicing in the heaven- 
bestowed peace of their land !" 

Having descended into Northumberiand, his well replen- 
ished scnp was his only provider ; and when it was exhaust- 
ed, he purchased food from the peasantrv. He would no^ 
accepr the hospitality of a country which he had so latei;^ 
trodden down as an enemv. Here he heard his name men 
tioned with terror as well as admiration. While many re- 
lated circumstances of misery to which the ravaging of their 
'9 had reduced them, all ooaottrred in speaking^ highly of 
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flie modendon with which the Scottish leader treated hit 
conqoestB. 

Late in the ereniDgf, Wallace arrived at the north side of 
liie river that surroands the episcopal citv uf Durham. He 
crrossed Elvet Bridge. His minstrel garb (it being a privi- 
leged character) prevented bis being stopped bj tbe guard 
at the ^te ; but as be entered under tbe porch, a borse tbat 
iras going through started at his abrupt appearance. Its ri- 
der suddenly explatmed, *< Fool, thou dost not see Sir Wil- 
Ibm Wallace !" Then turning to tbe object of tbe animal's 
alarm, be called out — " Harper, you frighten my horse: 
dravir back till I pass." Wallace, not displeased to find that 
the terror of him was so great among the enemies of Scot- 
land, that they even addressed their animals as if they shared 
their dread, stood out of tbe way, and saw the speaker to be 
a young Southron knight, who now with difficulty kept bis 
seat on the restive beast. Making a desperate plunge, it 
would have thrown him, had not Wallace put forth his hand 
and seized the bridle. By bis assistance, the borse was 
soothed ; and the young lord thanking him for bis services, 
told him, that as. a reward, if be chose, be would introduce 
him to play before the queeq, who tbat day held a grand feast 
at the bishop's palace. Wallace, who thought it probable 
that he might either see or bear tidings of Lady Helen in 
this assembly, and most likely find easier access to Bruce 
than be could otherwise do, gladly accepted the ofier. Ac- 
cordingly the knight, who was Sir Piers Gaveston, the son 
of a brave Gascon nobleman, who had joined the king of 
England's party, ordered tbe minstrel to follow him. He 
turned his horse toward the city, and Wallace obeying, was 
conducted through tbe g^es of the citadel to the palace 
within its walls. 

On entering the banqueting hall, he was placed by the 
knight in the musicians' gallery, there to await bis summons 
to i^r majesty. The entertainment being spread, tbe room 
was soon full of guests ; and tbe queen was led in by the 
haughty bishop of the see, the king being too ill of his wounds 
to allow of his joining so large a companv. The beauties of 
I the lovelv sister of rhilip le Bel seemea to fill tbe gaze and 
I hearts of all the by-stanaers, and none appeared to remem- 
ber tiiat Edward was absent; Wallace hardly glanced on her 
ronthfol charms : his eyes roamed from side to side in quest 
uf a fairer, a dearer object ; the captive daughter of his dead 
friendl Bat Helen was not there, neither was De Valfince : 
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but Buchan, Athol and Soulis sat near the royal Margfaret, 
in all the pomp of feudal grandeur, hut sullen and reveng^e- 
ful ; for the defeat on the Carron had obscured the victory 
of Falkirk, and instead of their having presented Edward to 
his young queen as the conqueror of Scotland, she had found 
him and them fugitives in the castle of Durham. 

As soon as the royal band had fioished their grand pieces, 
Gaveston pressed forward toward the queen, and told her 
that he had presumed to introduce a travelling minstrel into 
the gallery, hoping that she would order him to perform for 
her amusement, as he could sing legends from the ucsccnt 
of the Romans to the victories of Edward I. With all the 
eagerness of her age in quest of novelties, she commanded 
that he should be immediately brought to her. 

Gaveston having presented him. Wallace bowed with the 
respect due to her sex and dignity, and to the esteem in 
which he held her royal brother. Margaret desired him to 
place his harp before her, and begin to sing. As he knelt on 
one knee and struck its sounding chords, she stopped him 
by the inquiry of whence he came ? From the north coun- 
try, was his reply. 

Were you ever in Scotland? asked she. "Often." 

The young lords crowded round to hear this dialogue be- 
tween majesty and lowliness. She smiled, and turning to the 
nobles, said, do not accuse me of disloyalty either to my king 
or my husband ; but I have a curiosity to ask another ques- 
tion. Nothing your majesty wishes to know, said Bishop 
Beck, can be amiss. Then tell me, cried she, (for you wan- 
dering minstrels see all .the great, good or bad, else how 
could you make songs about them?) did you ever meet Sir 
William Wallace in your travels ? I have, madam. Pray 
tell me what he is like ! for you will probably be unpreju- 
diced ; and that is what I can hardly expect in this case, from 
any of these brave lords. Wallace, wishing to avoid further 
questioning on this subject, replied, I have never seen him 
80 distinctly, as to be able to prove any right to your majes- 
ty's opinion of my judgment. Cannot you sing me some 
ballaa about him ? inquired she, laughing, and if you are a 
little poetical in your praise, I will excuse you, as n^y royal 
ather thinks he would have shone bright in a fairer cause. 
My songs are dedicated to glory set in the grave, returned 
Wallace, therefore Sir William Wallace's faults or virtues 
will not be sung by me. ' Then he is a very youn? man, I 
luppose, for you are not yery old, and yet you talk of not 



•nnrhrinr him. I was in hopes, cried she, ttidressiog' Beck, 
that my lord the kUig^ woold hare broog:ht this Wallace to 
Uare snpped with me here; but for once rebellion orercame 
its master. 

Beck made some reply which Wallace did not hear; and 
the queen a^n turning^ to him, said, my good minstrel, we 
Freuch ladies are very food of beauff ; and ^ou will not a 
little reconcile me to these northern realms, if yuu will tell 
me whether he is any thing like as handsome as any ooe of 
the gav knights with whom you see me surrounded ? W allace 
smiled, and replied, the beauty of Sir William Wallace lies 
|n a strong arm and a tender heart; and if these be charma 
|n the eyes of female g^oodness,. he may hope not to be quite 
pn object of abhorrence to the sister of Philip of France \ 
The minstrel bowed as be spoke, and the young queen laugh* 
fng again, said, I wish not to come within the influence of ei^ 
then But sing me some Scottish legend, and I will promise, 
wherever I see the knight, to treat him with all the courtesy 
4ue from a daughter of France. 

Wallace again struck the chords of his harp ; and with a 
voice whose nill and melodious tones rolled round the vast 
concave of the hall, bedanr the triumphs of Beutber.(a) The 
queen, as he sane', fixed her eves upon him ; and when he 
ended, she tqrned and said to (jraveston, '* If the voice of this 
man had been Wallace's trumpet, I should not now wonder 
at the discomfiture of Engjand. He almost tempted me from 
my allegiance, as the wamke animation of his notes seemed 
to charge the flying Southrons speaking, she rose, and 
presenting a jewelled ring to the minstrel, left the apartmentt 

The lonls crowded out after her, and the musicians com- 
ing down from the gallery, seated themselves with much rude 
jollity to regale on the rempants of the feast. Wallace, who 
pad l>efore discovered the senachie(&) of Bruce, by the arms 
en his coat, gladly ss(.w him drawing toward him. He came 
to invite the strapger minstrel to paiiake of their fare. Wal- 
lace did not appear to decline it ; and as the court bard seem- 
ed rather devoted to the pleasures of wine, he found it not 
difficult to draw from him what he wanted to know. He 
learnt that yopng Bruce was still in the castle under arrest, 
$md, added 'the man, I shall feel no littlemortification to be 
obliged, in the course of half an hour, to reiinqoish these 
festivities for the gloomy duties of his apartment. 

Tins was preci^y the point to which Wallace had wished 
le lead him: and pies^iinj^ $&ti^e, ha o8ere4 to supply tU^ 
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tenachie*8 place in the earFs chamber. The half-intoxicated 
bard accepted the proposition with eag^erness ; and as tn^ 
shades of nig'ht had long- closed in, he conducted his illusm- 
Dus substitute through some vaulted passages which led from 
the palace' to the large round tower (c) of the castle; inform- 
ino;' liim, as they went, that he was to sleep in a recess ad- 
joining to Bruce's room ; but that he was to continue play- 
ing there till the last vesper ^ell from the abbey in the neigh- 
bourhood should give the signal for his laying aside the harp. 
By that time Bruce would be fallen asleep, and he migot 
then lie down on the pallet in the recess. 

All this Wallace promised punctually to obey ; and being 
conducted b^ the senachie up a spiral staircase, was left in 
the little antiroom. The chief drew the cowl of his minstrel 
cloak over his face, and set hjs harp before him in order to 
play. He could see through its strings that a group of knights 
were in earnest conversation at the farther end of the apart- 
ment, but they spoke so low that he could not hear what was 
said. One of the party turned round, and the lamp, which 
hung from the middle of the roof, shedding its rays upon his 
face, dicovered hiip to be the brave Earl of (Jloucester, 
whom Wallace had taken and released at Berwick* Another, 
the same light showed to be Percy, Earl of Northumberland 
Wallace found the strangeness of his situation. He, the con- 
queror of Edward, to have been singing as a mendicant in his 
halls, and having given laws to the two great men before 
him, he now sat in their view as unobserved as unfeared by 
them ! Their figures concealed that of Bruce; but, at last, 
when all rose together, he heard Gloucester say in rather an 
elevated voice, keep up your spirits. — This envy of your base 
countrymen will recoil upon themselves, It cannot be long 
before King Edward discovers the motives of their acqusar 
tk)ns, and his noble nature will acquit you accordingly. 

My acquittal, replied Bruce in a firm tone, will not restore 
what Edward's late injustice has rifled from me : and as thajl 
is the case, I am willing to abide by the test of my own ac- 
tions, and by them to open the door of my freedom.* Your 
king may depei^d on it, added he, with a sarcastic smile, that 
I am not a man to be influenced against the right. Where 
I owe duty, I will pay it to the uttermost farthing. 

Percy, who did not apprehend the true meaning of this 
speech, immediately answered, I believe you, and so must aU 
the world ; for did ^ou not give brave proofs of it in bearing 
^rms against the triumphant Sir William Wallace ? I dicl uaS 
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^eed give proofs of it« retunied Brace, which I hope the world 

win one day know by bearing' arms against the usurper of 

mj country's rights! and in defiance of injustice and trea- 
son, before men and angels I swear, cried he, to perform my 
duty to the end: and to retrieve to honour, the insulted, the 
degraded name of Bruce ! 

The two earls fell a little back before the vehement action 
which accompanied this burst from the soul of Bruce ; and 
Wallace caught a glimpse of his youthful form, which stood 
"ire-eminent m patriotic virtue, between the Southron lords ; 

kis fiae countenance glowed, and his brave spirit seemed to 
emanate in light from every part of his body. ** My prince 
and brother!" exclaimed Wallace to himself, ready to rush 
forward and throw himself at his feet, or into his arms. 

Gloucester, as little as Northumberland, compreheodinghis 
ambiguous declaration, replied, let not your heart, my brave 
friend burn too hotly against the king for this arrest. He 
will be the more urgent to obliterate by kindness this in- 
justice, when he understands the aims of the Cummins. I 
nave myself felt his wrath ; and as it was misplaced, who is 
there in England more favoured by Edward, than Ralph de 
Monthermer? My case will be yours. Good night, Bruce. 
May kind angels g^ve you propitious dreams, to repeat the 
auguiy of your true friends ! Percy at the same time shook 
hands with the young earl, and the two Southron nobles left 
the room together. 

Wallace could now take a more leisurely survey of Bruce. 
He DO longer Wore the gay embroidered acqueton; his tunic 
was black velvet; and all the rest of his garments accorded 
with the same mourning hue. Soon after the lords quitted 
him, the buoyant elasticity of his figure which before seemed 
readj to rise from the earth, so was his soul elevated by his 
sublime resolves, gfave way to melancholy retrospections ; 
and he threw himself into a chair, with his hands clasped 
Upon his knee, and his eyes fixed in musing gaze upon the 
floor- It was now that Wallace touched the string of his 
harp. The Death of CuthulUn rolled over^he sounding 
strings: but Bruce heard as though he heard them not : they 
soothed his mood, without his perceiving what it was that 
calmed, yet deepened the saddening thoughts which possess- 
ed him. His posture remained the same ; ana sigh after sigh 
gave tJie only responses to the strains of the bard. 

Wallace grew impatient for the chimes of that vesper-bell, 
whicb, by aaBuring JBruce't attendants that lie was gone to 
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rest, woold secure from interrnption the conference be medi 
tated. Two senrants entered, — ^Bruoe, scarcely looking^ u p, 
bade them whhdrai^, for he sbdtild not need their attend- 
ance; he did not knoiT when he should go to bed ; and he 
desired lo be no further disturbed. The men obeyed ; and 
Wallace immediately changing the melancholy strain of his 
harp, stmck the chords to the proud triumph he had played 
in the hall. Not one note of either piece had he yet sung to 
Bruce ; but when he came to the passage in the latter, ap- 
propriated to these lines *. ^ 

"Arise, glory of AlUn, from tbjr dotid) 
And shine upon thine oHm V* 

tie could not forbear giving the trords 7oice« Bruce start- 
ed from his seat. He looked toward the minstrel, and walk 
ed the room in great disorder of mind. The pealing sound 
of the harp, and his own mental confusion, prerented his 
distinguishing that it was not the roice of his senachie. The 
words alone he heard ; and they seemed a call which his 
heart panted to obey. The hand of Wallace paused upon 
the instrument. He looked around to see that all obserya* 
tion was indeed at a distance. Not that he dreaded any thing 
for himself; for his magnanimous mind, courageous from in- 
fancy, by a natural instinct had never known personal fear ; 
biit anxious that he should not precipitate Bruce into useless 
danger, he first satisfied himself that all was safe ; and^hen^ 
as the young earl sat in a paroxysm of emotions occasioned 
by reflections too racking to be borne with equanimity, (fot 
they carried self-blame along^ with them ; or rather a blamtf 
on bis father, which pierced mm to the heart ;]WaUace slow« 
ly advanced from the recess. The agitated Bruce accident 
tally raising his head, to his surprise beheld a man in a min- 
Btrers garb, who was much too tall to be his senachie, and who 
approached him, he thought, with a caution that portended 
treachery. He sprang on his feet, and caught bis sWord 
from the table ; and at the moment, wheU perhaps his yoic6 
by alarming the attendants that slept in the next room, might 
have surrounded him with dan||[er, Wallace threw off his 
cowL Bruce stood gazing on him stiffened with astonish* 
ment. W allace, in a low vmce exclaimed, do yon not know 
tne, my4>rince? Bruce without speaking, threw his arms 
about his neck. He was silent as he hung on him, but hid 
tears flowed : he had much to say, but excess of emotion ren<& 
deredituaatteraUe* WB]la6eiaBhe.rehiniedtb6fi)iidein4 



bt9ii% of fH^dship, s&id, «<How is it thit I not only sM Jrott 
a close prisoDer, but in these weeds ?'* Briice, at last forcing 
himself to articulate, answered, ^' I have known misery in 
ail its forms since we parted, bat I baye not yet power to 
name my grief of griefs, While I tremble at the peril to 
Which you have exposed yourself by seeking me. The ran- 
qoisher of £dward, the man who snatched S<)otland from his 
^rasp, were he known to be within these walls, would be a 
prize for which the boiling revenge of the tyrant would give 
naif his kingdom ! Think then, my friend, how I must shud- 
der at this daring. I am surrounded by spies ; and should 
you be discovered, Robert BnuSe will then have the curses 
of his country added to the judgments which already have 
fallen on his head." As he spoke, they sat down together on 
the couch, and he continued: — " Before I can answer your 
questions, tell me what immediate cause could bring you to 
seek the alien Bruce in prison, and by what stratagem you 
came in this disguise into my apartment 1 Tell me tlie last 
that I may judge, by the means, of your present safety." 

Wallace briefly related the events which sent him from 
Scotland,his rencounter with Piers Gave9ton,and his arrange-* 
ment with the senachie. To the first part of the narratiFO, 
Bruce listened with indignation. I knew, exclaimed he, from 
the boasting of Athol and Buchan, that they had left in 
Scotland some dreg^ of their own refractory spirits ; but I 
could not have guessed that envy had so far obliterated gra« 
titude in the hearts of my countrymen,«tha/ so many could 
Oe persuaded to follow the pernicious counsels of the Cum- 
mins' emissaries. The wolves have now driven the shepherd 
from the fold, cried he, and the sheep will soon be devoured ! 
Fatal was the hour for Scotland and your friend when you 
yielded to the voice of faction, and relinquished the power 
that would have finally given the nation peace ! 

Wallace then recapitulated his reasons for having refrain* 
ed from enforcing the obedience of the young Lord Bade- 
noch and his adherents, and for abdicating a dignity winch 
he could no longer maintain without shedding the blood of 
the misguided men who opposed him. Bruce acknowledged 
he wisdom of his conduct ; and then proceeded to animad- 
vert on the characters of the Cummins. He told Wallace 
tiiat he had met the two sons of the latei Lord Badenoch in 
Guienne ; that James, who now pretended such resentment 
of his father's death, was ever a rebellious son. John, who 
yet remained in Fraaoe, was of a less violent temper : b^ 
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wAded the prince, I hare been taught to beliere, by <nie Whd 
will never couasel me more, that all the Cammina, male and 
female, would be ready at an^ time to sacrifice earth and 
heaven to their ambition. It is to Bachan and Athol that I 
owe my prolongfed confinement ; and to them I may date the 
premature death of my dear father. 

The start of Wallace declared his shock at this information. 
How ! exclaimed he, the Earl of Carrick dead I Fell, fell 
assassins of their country ! The swelling emotions of hia 
soul would not allow him to proceed, and Bruce resumed. — 
" It is for him 1 wear these sable garments, poor emblems of 
the mournings of my soul;'muumings, not so much for his 
loss, (and ibai is grievous as ever son bore:^ but because he 
lived not to let the world know what be really was ; he lived 
not to bring into light his long obscured honour? There^ 
there Wallace, is the bitterness of this cup to me!'' 

•* But can you not sweeten it, my dear prince," cried Wal- 
lace, ** by retrieving all that he was cut olf from redeeming f 
To opien the way to you, I came. And I will enter where 
you point; returned Bruce, but heavy is my wo, that know- 
ing the same spirit was in my father's bosom, he dhould ba 
torn from the opportunity to make it manifest: Oh ! Wallace^ 
that he should be made to lie down in a dishonoured grave ! 
Had he lived, my friend, he would have brightened that 
name which rumour has sullied ; and I should have doubly 
gloried in wearing the name which he had rendered so wor- 
thy of being coupled with the kingly title. Noble was be in 
soul ; but he fell amidst a race of men whose art was equal 
to their venality, and he became their dupe. Betrayed by 
friendship, he sunk into the sdare ; for he had no dishonour 
in his owti breast, to warn him of what might be the villany 
ofotherSi He believed the cajoling speeches of Edward; 
who, on the first offence of Baliol, had promised to place my 
father on the throne. Month after month passed away, and 
the eng^agement was Unperformed. The disturbances on the 
continent seemed to his confiding nature a sufficient excuse 
for the various delays : and he waited in quiet expectation, 
till your name, my friend, rose glorious in Scotland. My fia- 
ther and myself were then in Guienne. Edward persuaded 
him that you affected the crown, and he returned with that 
deceiver, to draw his sword fur once against his people and 
their ambitious idol, as he believed you to be ; and grievous 
has been the expiation of that fatal hour ! — ^ITour conference 
yfith him on the bamci of the Cirron, opened bis eyea ; htf 
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MW what his oreduUtj had made Sootlaiid mifl^r; wbat a 
wreck he had made of his own fame ; and, from that mo- 
ment, he resolred to follow another course. Bat the habit 
of trusting the affection of Edward, inclined him rather to 
remonstrate fsritb him on bis rights, than immediately to take 
up arms ag;ain8t him ; yet, resolved not to strike a second 
blow on his people, when yon assailed the Southron camp, 
he fled. I, on quitting you, came up with him in Mid-Lo> 
thtan, and he, never having missed me from the camp, con- 
cluded that I appeared thus late from having kept in tne rear 
of my division. 

Bruce now proceeded to narrate to Wallace the particu- 
lars of his father's meeting with the king at Durham. Instead 
of that monarch receiving the Earl of Carrick with his wont- 
ed familiar welcome, he turned coldly Arom him when he ap- 
proached ; and suffered him to take his usual seat at the royal 
^ble, without deigning him the slightest notice. Bruce 
was absent from the banquet, having determined never again 
to mingle in social communion wito the man whom he was 
DOW to regard as the usurper of his rights. The absence ot 
his heroic eye, which had once before looked the iosoleqt 
Toluptuary, Buchan, into his inherent insignificancy, embold- 
ened the audacity of this enemy of his house, and, supported 
by Athol on the one side, and Soulis on the other, he seized 
a pause in the conversation, (that he might draw the atten- 
tion of all present to the disgrace of the Earl of Carrick,) and 
said with affected carelessness, — My lord, to-day you dine 
with clean hands , but the last time 1 saw you at meat you 
eat your own blood ! The Earl of Carrick tqrned on him 
a look which asked him to explain. Lord Buchan laughed, 
and continued^Wlien we last met at table, was it not at 
supper io his msyestir's tent, after the victory at Falkirk? 
Tou were then red from the slaughter of those people to 
whom, I uqderstand, you now give the fondling appellation 
of sons ! When you recog^is^ the relationship rt was not 

!»robable that we should again see your hands in their brave 
ivery ; and their present pallid hue convinces more than 
myself of the truth of the information.(£f) 

And I, cried Edward, rising on the couch to which his 
wounds confined him, that I have discovered a traitor ! — 
You fled. Lord Carrick, at the first attack which the Scots 
made on my camp, and you drew thousands aAer you. I 
know you too well to believe that cowardice dictated the 
WQtiQWf It W88 trei^chery, apcursed treachery to vo**" 
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friend and kirar ; and yoa shall feel the weig^ht of faia dla« 

pleasure ! To this hour, King Edward^ replied the eari, 

starting from his chair, I have been more faithful to yoa 
than to my country or my God ! I beard, saw, and believed 
only what you determined ; and I became your slave — ^}'ottr 
vile, oppressed slave ! — The victim of your arti£k;e ! How 
often have you, preceding your Scottish battles, promised, 
were tbey successful, that you would restore me to the crown 
of my ancestors ? I belicFed you ; and I engaged all who yet 
acknowledged the influence of Bruce, to support your canse 
in Soptland. Was not this your prombe, to allure me to the 
field of Falkirk ? And when I had covered myself, as the 
Lord Buchan says, with the blood of my chiklren : when I 
asked my friend for the crown I had served for, what was his 
answer ? Have 1 nought to do btU to win kingihma to give to 
you? Thus, then, did a king, a friend, break his often repeat- 
ed word ! What wonder then that I should feel the indigna* 
tioD of a prince and a friend, and leave him to defenders whom 
he seemed more highly to approve ? But of treachery, what 
have I shown ? Bather confidence. Kin? Edward.; and tbe 
confidence that was awakened in^the uelds of Palestine, 
brought me hither, to remonstrate with you to allow me to 
resume my rights, when I might otherwise, by throwing my- 
self into the arms of my people, have demanded them at the 
head of a victorious army ! 

« Edward, who had been prepared by the Cummins to di&- 
credit all tiiat Carrick might say in his defence, turned with 
a look of contempt toward him, and said, You have been 
persuaded to act like a madman ; and as such characters, 
Doth yourself and your son shall be usecl, till I have leisure 
to consider any rational evidence you may in future have to 
ofier in your defence. And is this the manner, King 
Edward, that you treat your friend ?— The vassal, replied 
Edward, who presumes upon the condescension of his prince^ 
and acts as if he really were his equal, ought to meet the 
punishment due to such arrogance. You saved my life on 
the walls of Acre ; but you owed that dxitj to the son of you? 
liege lord. In the fervour of youth, I inconsiderately re* 
warded you with my friendship ; and the return is treason. 
As he concluded, he turned from the Earl of Carrick, and 
a guard immediately sizing him, took him to the keep of 
the castle. 

His SOB, who had been soup^ht in the Carrick quarters, ao^ 
laid under ao arrest, met bia father in the guard chamberi 
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Carrick could not speak, but motioiiiiigp to be conducted to 
the place appointed for his prison, the men with equal si- 
leace led him throng^ a range of apartments which occo- 
pied the middle storjr, and stopping in the farthest, left him 
there with his son. Bnice who was not so much surprised 
at his own arrest, as at that of his father, beheld all in 
speechless astonishment until the guards withdrew; and 
tnen seeing Lord Carrick with a changing countenance 
throw himself on the bed, (for it was in his sleeping room 
that they had left him;^ he exclaimed, what is the meaning 
of this my dear father r has any charge ap;ainst me br^usfht 
suspicion on you ! — No, Robert, no ; replied the earl, it is I 
who have brought you into this prison and into disgrace ; dis- 
grace with all the world for having tacitly surrendered my 
oirth-rieht to the invader of my country. Honest men ab- 
hor, villains treat me with contumely. And he for whom 
I incurred all this, because I would not, when mv eyes were 
opened to my sin, again embmemy hands in the blood of 
my country, Edward thrusts me from him ! You are im- 
pbcated in my crime; and for not joining the Southrons 
to repel the Scots from the royal camp, we are both pri 
soners. 

Then, replied Bruce, he shall feel that you have a son who 
has courage to be what he suspects ; and from this hour, I 
proclaim eternal enmity to the betrayer of my father ; to 
the ingrate who embraced you to destroy ! 

The indignation of the youthful prince wrought him up to 
so vehement a declaration of resolute and immediate hostili- 
ty, that Lord Carrick was obliged to give his transports 
way ; but when he saw that his son had exhausted his de- 
nunciations, though not the determined purpose of his soul; 
for as he trod the room with a step which seemed to shake 
tlie foundation on which he moved with the power of his 
mighty mind, Carrick gazed on him with pride, yet grief; 
and sighing heavily, cafied him to approach him. Come to 
me, my Robert ! said he, and hear and abide by the last in- 
junctions of your father ; for from this bed I shall never 
rise more. A too late sense of the injuries which I have 
joined in inflictinjp;' on the people I was born to protect, and 
the ingratitude of him for whom I have offended my God, 
and wronged my country, have broken my heart. I shall 
die, Robert, but you will avenge me ! — May God so prosper 
me! cried Bruce, raising his arms to heaven. Carrick resum- 
ed; Attend to me, my d«»^r and brave son, and do not rois- 
2* 
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I hlow I and that hb aim could ojoiy be ef 

kfnp: silent till be could publish his father'ii 

sd oy hh own heroism. 

[ Carrick, and I shall live fair in thememo** 

be violent, threaten Edward from these* 

he w retches ^who have trodden on the gray 

rincc, apd your voice will be heard no more; 

1 drink your blood, and blind- judging infamy 

|er point out our obscure graves ! 

biyes at last prevailed with Bruce; and next 

Bitten the few hasty lines which Wallace re- 

jirk, he entrusted them to his senachie, who 

1 loveii his country, to convey safely to Scot- 

■^ by means of a youth, who havmg stolen 

I to see a brother among Bruce's followers, 

[ leave to return. The senachie granted him 

vidc\l he would faithfully and secretly deliver 

he hands of the lord regent. This the youngs 

[with fidelity. • 

't was despatched, the prophecy of Lord Car* 

1 ; he was seized in the night with violent 

L in the arms of his son. 

related these particulars, his grief and in- 

ne so violent, that Wallace was obliged to 

- injunctions of the father he so vehemently 

derate the delirium of his soul. Ah ! ex- 

nn- oar], I have indeed needed some friend to 

I inysolf, some one to reconcile me to the Robert 

ha-s^o long slept in my fatal delusions which 

'- faiht^r, and laid him low! O! Wallace! at 

riad. I know not whether this forbearance be 

1 datibt my father meant what he spoke, 

I jet seek to preserve the life of his son at (he 

[ honour, and I have been ready to precipitate 

I steel of Edward, so that he should but meet 

iiaddcd, thai in his more ratk)nal meditations, 
Ign to havo attempted an escape some time in 
„' the two following days; for that ho under- 
iitation of English barons seeking a ratification 
rler, u ere to arrive in Durham on the morrow ; 
tttciaaant on their business, would, he hoped, 
i»n from him, and afford him the opportunity he 
J cotitinued he, I should have made direcUy t9 
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and, had not proTidence conducted yon to me, T might hare 
UDCoDSciously thrown myself in the midst of enemies. James 
Cummin is too ambitious to hare allowed my life to have 
passed unattempted. 

While he was yet speaking*, the door of the chamber burst 
open, and Bruce s two attendants rushed into the room with 
looks aghast. Bruce and Wallace started on their feet and 
laid their hands on their swords. But instead of any thing 
hostile appearing behind the servants, the ioebriatea figure 
of the senachie staggerei^forward. The men, hardly awake, 
stood staring and trembling, and looking from the senachie 
to* Wallace ; at last, one, extricating his terror-struck tongue 
and falling on his knees, exclaimed, ** Oh ! blessed St. An. 
drew, is this the senachie and his wraith ?"(«) Bruce per 
ceived the mistake of his sorvants ; and explaining to them 
that a travelling minstrel had obliged the senachie by per* 
forming his duty, he bade them retire to rest and thmK no 
more of their alarm. 

The intoxicated bard threw himself without ceremony or 
his pallet in the recess, and the servants, though convinced, 
still shaking with the effects of their fright, almost with tears 
entreated to be allowed to bring their heather beds into their 
lord's chamber. To deny them was Impossible; and all 
further converse with Wallace that night being put an end 
to, a couch was laid for him in an interior apartment, and 
with a gp*ateful pressure of the hands, in which their hearUi 
silently embraced^ they separated to repose. 



CHAPTER n. 

The second matin-bell had sounded from the abbey be 
fore the eyes of Wallace opened from (he deep sleep whicl 
had sealed them. A bath soon refreshed him from everr 
toil ; and having renewed the stain on his fiace and handn 
' with the juice of the nut which he carried about him, and 
once more covered his martial figure and »>lden hair witli 
the minstrel's cassoc and cowl, he rejoined bis friend. 

Bruce had previously affected to consider the senachie as 
much disordered by his last night's excess ; and ordering 
him to keep from his presence for at least a day, desir^ that 
the travelling minstrel should be jent to him when he rose 

supply his pbce. 
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Tlie table was tpraad when Wallace entered, and aereral 
•eiraots were in attendance. Brace, a^ sight of bis friend, 
hastilr rose and would bare embraced ban, so did bis com- 
forted heart spring forward to meet liim ; but before these 
people it would bare been more than impradent ; and bail- 
ing him with only one of his love-beaming looks, be made a 
sign to him to sit down at another board near to bis own. — 
VVhile he eat, to remove all suspicion from the attendants, 
(some of whom were spies of Edward's, as well as his own 
•enrants,) be discoursea with Wallace on subjects relative to 
northern literature ; and repeated to him, with bursts of ad- 
miration, many passages opposite to his own heroic senti- 
-ments, from Ossian, and other favourite bards of Scotland. 

The repast was just finished ; and Wallace, to maintam 
bis assunied character while the servants were removing the 
table, was tuninghis harp, when the Earl of Gloucester en- 
tered the rtiom. The earl told Bruce that after much search- 
ing over the castle for the northern minstrel, the kiug's sen- 
eschsU had at last discovered that be was in the keep with 
him. On this beiog intimated to Gloucester, be rather 
chose to come himself to demand the harper of his friend, 
than to subject him to perhaps the insolence of ^ny of the 
royal servants. The king desired to hear him sing the tri- 
: dmph with whiob he had so much pleased the aueen. Bruce 
I turned pale at his message, and was opening nis mouth to 
' utter a denial, when WaUace, who read in ms countenance 
what he was going to say, and aware of the consequeoces,^ 
immediately spoke, if my Lord Brace will grant permission, 
I should wish to comply with theKin^^of Englana's request* 
Minstrel! replied Brace, casting on bim a powerful express 
sion of what was passing in his mind--you know not per- 
haps, that the King of England is at enmity with me, and 
I cannot mean well to any that has been my (piest or servant. 
t The Earl of Glouoeater will excuse your attendance in the 
1 presence- 
Net for my life, or your minstrel's I replied the earl, the 
\ king would suspect some mystery, and perhaps this inno- 
' cent man might foil into peHL . But as it is, his majestf 
merely wishes to hear him pUy and sing> and I pledge yoii 

* my head he shall return in safety. 

( Further opposition would only have courted danger;, and 
' prace with as good a grace as he could assume, gave hit 

* consent ; and a page, who followed Gloucester, taking u]^ 
the harp, Wallace^ with a glance at bii frieiid which apokn 
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the fearless mind with which he ventared into the power of 
his enemy, accompanied Gloucester out of the room. 

The earl moFcd swiftly forward ; and leading him thniagli 
a double line of guards, the folding doors of the royal apart- 
ment were thrown open by two knights in waiting, and Wal- 
lace found himself in the presence. The kine^ la? |>erforated 
with the wounds which Wallace's own hand had given him, 
upon a couch overhung with a crimson velvet canopy, whose 
long goldep fripges swept the floor. His crown stood ou a 
cushion at his head ; ana his queen, the blooming Margaret 
of France, sat, full of smiles at his feet. The young Coun- 
tess of Gloucester occupied the seat at her side. 

The countess, who from indisposition had not been at couil 
the preceding day, fixed her eyes on the minstrel as be ad- 
vanced into the middle of the room, where tlie page, by 
Gloucester's orders, planted the harp. She observed thi 
manner of his obeisance to the king and queen, and to her- 
self; and the queen whispering her with a smile, said, as hi 
took his station at the harp, *« Have your British trouba- 
dours usually such 'an air as that? Am I right or am 1 
wrong ?~~^uite right, replied the countess in as low a 
voice; I suppose he has sung of kings and heroes so long, 
that he cannot help assuming their step and demeanour !— But 
how did he come bv those eyes, I wonder? answered the 

2ueen ; if singing or Reuther's beamy gaxe has so richly en< 
owed him, I must, by getting him to teach me his art, war- 
ble myself ipto a complexion as fair as any northern beauty * 
But then his mast not be the subject of vour song, whisper- 
ed the countess with a laugh, for methinin it is rather or thi 
]E^thiophue! 

During this short dialogue, which was heard by none bul 
the two ladies, Edward was speaking with Gloucester, and 
Wallace leaned upon his harp. 

That is enough, said the king to his son-in-law, now let 
fne hear him play 

The earl gave the word, and Wallace striking the chords 
linth the master hand of genius, c^l^ forth such strains, and 
uttered such tones from his divinely modulated voice, that 
the king listened with wonder, and the queen and countess 
fcarcely sdiowed themselves to breathe. He sung the part- 
ing of Reuther and his bride, and their souls seemed to pant 
upon his notes ; but he changed his measure, and their bo- 
■oms heaved with the enthusiasm which spoke from his lips 
1in4 h^Qds, for he urged the herp to battle, he desq^bed Ui« 
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Iktoitot) he dioUnwd the slain, he saiijr the glorkmstrhntifjh ; 
fts the last sweep of the harp rolled its lofty diapasm on the 
ear of the king, the monarca deigned to pronounce him un-* 
equalled in bis art. Elccess of delight so agitated the mdre 
delicate frames of the ladies, that while they poured theii^ 
encomiums on the minstrel, they wiped the glistening tears 
from their cheeks, and the qneen approaching him, laid her 
band upon the harp, and touching the stringy with a lig^ht fin- 
ger, said with a sweet smile — '* You must remain with the 
king's musicians, and teach me bow to charm als you do VI 
Wallace replied to this innocent speech with a smile 89 
sweet as her own, and a bow. 

The countess now drew near. Though not much older 
than the youthful queen^ (being Edward's eldest daughter,) 
she had been married twice ; atid being therefore more ac- 
quainted with the proprieties of life, her compliments Were 
uttered in a form more befitting her tank ana the supposed 
quality of the man to whonl the queen continued to pouT 
n)rth her unrestrained praises. 

Edward desired Gloucester to bring the minstrel closer to 
hira. Wallace approached the royal couch. Edward looked 
at him from head to foot before he spoke* Wallace bore 
this eagle gajse with an undisturbed countenance; he neither 
withdrew his eye from tlie king, nor did he allow a conquer- 
or's fire to emit from its glance. 

Who are you ? at lengrth demanded Edward, who, surprised 
at the nobie mien and unabashed carriage of the minstrel^ 
had conceived some suspicions of bis quality* Wallace s&w 
what was passing in the king's mind, and by frankness deter- 
mined to uproot all doubt, mildly, but fearlessly Answered, 
A Scot. Indeed, said the kin^, satisfied that no incendiary 
would thus dare to proclaim himself; — and how durst you, 
being of that rebel nation, venture into my court? Feared 
you not that you would have fallen a sacrifice to my indigna- 
tion against the mad leader who is hurrying you all to des- 
truction ? I fear nothing on earth, replied Wallace. This 
gari) is privileged ; none who respect the law dare commit 
violence on a minstrel ; and a^^ainst theio who have no law 
but their own wiUs^ I have this weapon to defend me« As 
Wallace spoke, he pointed to a dirk which stuck into his 
girdle. You are a bold man^ and an honest man, I believe, 
replied the king ; and ais my queen desires it, I order your 
enrolment in my travelling tzain of musicians^ Yoa may 
leave the presenoe. 
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Theft Mkiw me to mj eiartment, cried (iw qiimtk^^ 
CouQtett, yott will accompuiy me to see me take my ftnt 
lesson. 

The page took up the harp, and Wallace hoiring his head 
io the iing^ was condaotedT oy Gkmcester to the anti-room 
of the queen's apartments. The earl there tokl him that he 
was returning to his majesty, hut that when the qneen dis- 
missed him his page woold show him the way back to Lord 
Carrick. 

The royal Margaret herself opened the door, so eager was 
abe to admit her teacher ; and placing herself at the harp, she 
attempted a pathetic passage of <Ae 7Vttfm«4, which had par- 
ticularly struck her, but sfaKS was wrong. Wallace was asked 
1^ set her right, be obeyed. She was qeick, he clear in his 
explanation, and in no less than a half an hour, he made her 
play the whole of that moyement in a manner that surprised 
and entranced her. Why, minstrel, cried she, taking her 
hand from the tnstroment, and looking him up in the face, 
either your harp is enchanted, or you are a msgician ; for I 
hare studied three long years to play the lute, and could 
neyer bring forth any tone that did not make me ready to stop 
my own ears. And now, countess, cried she, again running 
oyer a few bars, did you oyer hear any thing so delightful? 
■ I suppose, returned the countess, that all your former in- 
stnicters hare been dunces, and that this Scot alone knows 
the art they pretended to teach. Do you hear wbat the coun- 
tess says ? exclaimed she, affecting to whisper Wallace, she 
will not allow of any spiritual agency in my wonderfully 
awakened talent; and if you can contradict her, do, for 1 
want yery much to bdieye in fidries, magtebns, and all the 
enchanting world ! 

Wallace, with % respectftil smile, answered, <* I know of 
no spirit that has interposed in your majesty's ftwoar, but 
#kat of your own genius^ and it is more potent in its effect 
than the agency of all iairy-land." The qneen looked at 
him yery grayely, and said, " If you really think that theris 
are no such things as fairies and enchantments, for so your 
words would imply, then e?ery body in your country must 
haye genius : for they seem to be excellent in eyery thing, 
fpur warnors are so peerlessly braye; all excepting these 
Scottish lords, who are such ftiyoarites witii the king! I 
wonde^ wnat he can see in their uncouth faces, or find in. 
their roogn mdeUcate conyersatioQ to admire. If it had not 
' oaMtting my gracioiu £dweid| I am rare h« 
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tiev^t Tirottld hare sufpected any iH of the noble Btnee !*'— 
Queen Marraret ! eried (he Countess of Gloucester, ^rinf 
her a look of respectful reprehension ; had not the minstnu 
better retire ? The queen blushed, and recollected that she 
was giving* too free a rent to her sentiments ; but she Would 
Dot suffer Wallace to mthdraw. 

I hare yet to ask you, resumed she, as the warriors of 
Scotland are so resistless, and their minstrels so perfect in 
their art, whether all the ladies are as daaszlingly beautiful as 
Lady Helen Mar? 

The eagerness with which Wallace grasped at any tidings 
of her who was so great an object of his enterprise, at once 
disturbed the composure of his air; and had the penetrating 
eye of the countess been then dii*ected toward him she might 
bare drawn some dangerous conclusions from the start ha 
g^re at the mention of her name, and from the heightened 
colour, which in spite of his (exertions to suppress all erident 
emotion, maintained its station on his cheek. But perhaps 
you bare nerer seen her, added the queen. Wallace replied, 
neither denying nor affirming her question* ** Phare deard 
many praise her beauty, but more her rirtues." Well, f 
am sorrr, continued her majesty, since you sing so sweeUy 
of female charms, that you hare not seen this wonder of 
Scottish ladies; you hare mm little chance of that good 
fortune; for Earl De Valence has taken her abroad, intend- 
ing' to marry her amidst the state with which mr lord faaa 
in rested him. Is it to Guiennelie has taken herf inquired 
Wallace ; yes, replied the queen, rather pleased than o^ 
fended at the minstfel's ignorance of court oeremonr) in 
thus fkmiliarly presuming to put a question to her. White 
so near Scotland he could not win her to forget her natire 
country and her father's danger, who it seems was dying of 
nis wounds when De Valence earned her away. And to 
prerent bloodshed between the earl and Soulis, who is tflso 
madly in lore with her, my erer gracious Edward gare tlie 
Eng^Iish'lord a high post in vxuienne, and thither they ue 
|[one. 

Before Wallace could answer this, and some remark which 
the queen laughingly added to her information, the countess 
thought it proper to giro her gay mother-in-law a more de* 
tfisire reminder of decorum, and rising, she whispered som^ 
thioff which covered the youthful IVlamret with blushM 
Vol. HI. . . ^ 
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tl^ najeity rose direoMy, and frashiDr away ihb biurp* say, 
70a may leave the room, and turning her Jback to WalJice^ 
•he walked away through an opposite door. «»» 



CHAPTER in. 

WAllacx had hardly recounted the particularsi of hii 
lY>yal visit to Bruce, f who had anxiously awaited his return, 
and received him witti open arms,) when the page, who had 
attended him during his uterview with the qtieen, again ap- 
peared, and nreseating hita with a silk faabdketrsbief cu- 
riousiy eoilea up, said, that he brougrht it from her majesly, 
who supposed it was his, as she found it in the room where 
he had been plaving the harp. Wallace was going to say 
that it did not belong to him, when Bruce, seeibg more in 
this than his friend did, -gave him a look that diriectdd him to 
take the handkerchief. Wallace, without a word, obeyed, 
and the boy withdrew. 

Bruce smffed^there is more. in that handkerchief than 
silk, n^ friend! queens send not these embassies on trifling 
errands. While Bruce spoke, Wallace unwrapped it. I told 

Jfou so, criiad he, with a frank archness playing over his be- 
bre pensive features, and pointing at the slip of emblazoned 
vellum which was now unfolded: shall I look aside while 
you peruse it^ Look on it,my dearprinoe, replied Wallace, 
for in trifles as #€^1 as things of moment, I will have but one 
soul with you. The vellum was then opened, and these 
words .presented themselves. 

<* Presume, not on this condescension. This injunction ihay 
be fie6es8ary, for the noble hidy who was present at our in* 
terview, tells me that the men of this island are very pre* 
Burning. .But you must redeem the character of vour «oun 
trymeip, said not transgress on a courtesy that only nicuMis to 
say, I did not leave you this murning so abruptly oi^t of on- 
kindnen. I write this, because always having Uie countess ' 
with me, I shall not even dare to whisper it in herpreaence* I 
Be always faithful and respectful, minstrel, and you shall j 
ever find an indulgtot mistress. .. 

^ ^ A page will call for you when your attendance ia|le» 
and.;* ^1 

Walh^^ and Bruce looked on each other with no $t]« 
•vrpriMaltbooQnteiiti of this billet Brace spoke mih J 
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had ymi yaiity, my firiend, tins letter (hnn m lorely and in^ 
lioceot a creatnre, mieht be a eratificatioD ; bat in ourcasfl^ 
tke seotiment k breajtoes is fall of danger. Sbe koowa not 
the secret ppqrer that impelled her to write this, bat we dew 
And I fear it will point an attention to yoa whicliinay pror 
dace effects niUioaa to our prqect^r— ^Then, answered 
Wallace, our alteroative is ta escape it, by getting away 
this Fery night^ And as yon perseirere in yoar resolation 
not to enter Scotland anaccompanied by me, and will shar^ 
my attempt io i:escae Lady Heleja Max, we mutt diract oar 
ooarse immediately to (he contiqeot . 

We shall be the more secure under a disguise, returned 
Broce. X can famish, oorselyea with priests' garments, for I 
bare in my possession the wardrobe or tbe confessor who fol- 
lowed my father's fortunes, and who, sipce hia death, havi 
shut himself a(> in the abbey of St> Cuthbert ta pass the re- 
mainder of his life in prayer OFer his remains* 

It wan thea settled M«r«^ the firiends that when U bepame 
dark they should dress themselves in the cgnfeasor's robes, 
and by meaqs of the queen's signet whi|:h*she had given to 
Wallace at tlie banquet, pass the guard, as priests who had 
entered by some other ^te, and were come from shriving 
her may^esty. Once without the confines of the city, they ' 
irould make swift prog^ress southward to the first seaport, 
there to. embark for France, well aware that the moment 
tbey were missed, suspicion would direct pursuit toward the 
borders of Scotland. 

In these arrangments, and in planning their future move* 
meats igx Gnieone }n relation to the rescue of Helen, the^ 
passed several hours, and were. only interrupted by the arn* 
?al of a lute from the queen for her minstrel to tune. Walt 
Uce obeyed, and i^tuming it by th^. page who brought it 
congratulated himself that it waa not accompanied by any 
new summons ; and continuing to discoarse with Bruce ooi 
the past, present, and to come, their souls grew mpre close-r 
1? entwined as t)iey mpre intimatRly recognised their kin*, 
dred natures, and time moved on unmarked ti^U. the. shadowii 
of evening deepened into night. 

Now is oor hour, cried Bruce, starting tn his feet, go voui 
10^ that room, and array yourself in 1tbe oonfiessor's rob^, 
wbjle I call my servants to dispense with their usual nightly, 
attendance. In a few minutes I will follow you — Wallace 
wiUi determination, and hope before him, gladly obeyed.-r-T. 
At thif U»ViPt t^ £vl 9f Gk«}ce9te( soddwllf eeUBr«d^aBA 
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lookitig round ^e room with a disturbed countenance, at^ 
ruptly said, where is the minstrel ? — Why ? answered Brucef 
with an alarm which he in vain tried to repress from show- 
ing itself in his fkce. Gloucester advanced close to him, it 
any one within hearing^ .^— No one. Th^n, replied the earl, 
bis life is in danger. He is suspected to be not what he 
seems, and I am sorry to add, to have presumed to breathe 
wishes to the queen which are of a nature to insure a mortal 
punishment. 

Bmce was so confounded with this stoppage of all the.ii 
plans, and at the imminent peril of Wallace that he could 
not speak. Gloucester proceeded, my dear Bruce, from the 
circumstance of his being with you, I cannot but suppose that 
you know more of him than you think proper to disclose. — 
Whoeyer he may be, whether he came from France, or re* 
ally from Scotland as he says, his life is now threatened : and 
for your sake I come ^o warn you that his guilt is discovered. 
A aouble ruard is now set round the Keep, so no visible 
means are left for him to escape. 

Then what will become of him P exclaimed Bruce in wild 
€X)nstemation, and forgetting all caution in dismay for his 
friend, am I to see the j>ravest of men, the saviour o\ rny 
country, butchered before my eyes by a tyrant ? — I may die, 
Gloucester, in his defence, but I will nev^r behold him fall ! 

Gloucester stood aghast at this disclosure. He came to 
accuse the friend of Bruce, that Bnice might be prepared to 
clear himself of connivance with so treasonable a crime: but 
now that he found his friend to be Wallace, the preserver of 
bis own life, the restorer of his honour at Berwick, he imme- 
diately resolved to give him freedom. Bruce, cried he, when 
I recollect the figxire and deportment of this minstrel, I am 
surprised that in Spite of his disguise I did not recognise the 
invracible regent of Scotland ; but now I know him, he 
■hall find that generosity is not confined to his own breast. — 
Give me your word that you will not attempt to escape the 
arrest in which you are n.>w held until the court leaves Dur^ 
bam, and I will instantly 0nd a way to conduct your friend 
in safety from the castle. I pledgee you my word of honour; 
cried Bruce; nay I would swear it to you, noble Gloucester, 
if an oath were necessary, that before suspicion should ^U 
on your bead, I would die in chains. A cnild may keep me 
prisoner in Durham, when you release my friend. — He saved 
me at Berwick, replied Gloucester, and I am anxi-^us to re 
p;iy the debt I owe. If he be aear, ei^plaio what has hap 
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peoed in u few wordi as pomble, for we miut not delajr a 
moment, as I left a council with the enraged king, sett U of 
what secret death would be homble eooogh for such a trai- 
tor to die. ^When he is safe, answered Bruce, I will attest' 

his innocence to you: meanwhile, rely on my &ith that you 
are giving liberty to ajruiltless man. 

Bruce hastened to Wallace, who had just completed his 
disguise. He bri^jr related what had past, and received for 
answer, that he wouM not learehis prince to the revenge of 
the tyrant But Brace, urging that the escape of the one 
could alone secure that of the other, irapbred*him not to 
persist in refusing his offered safety, but to make direct for 
Guienne. I will rejoin you, added he, when the court leaves. 
Durham. That is mjjr hour of escape; and wherever De- 
Valence is, there we will rendezvous. Before Lady Helen's 
prison we will meet to set her free. 

Wallace had hardly assented to this, when a tumultuous 
noise broke the silence of the court-yard, and the next mo- 
ment thev heard the great iron doors of the keep thrown 
back on &eir hing^, and the clangour of arms and many 
voices in the hall. Ton are lost, exclaimed Bruce, with a 
cry of despair: but we will die together!— At that instant 
Gloucester hastened into the room : they are quicker than I 
thought, cried he* but foUow me^ — —Bruce, remain where 
you are :-^be bold^ deny you know any thing of where the 
minstrel passes the night, and all will be well. As he spoke, 
tlie feet of them Who had come to seize Wallace, already 
sounded in the adjoining apartment. Gloucester turned into 
a short gallery, flew across it, holding the Scottish hero firm- 
ly by the hand, and pulliog the shaft of a stone pillar from 
under its capital, an apparent adhesion to the wall, let him- 
self and his companion mto a passage excavated in the shell 
of the building. 

The huge column closed after them by a spring, into its 
former situation; and the silent pair descended by a very 
long flight of stone steps to a square dungeon without any 
apparent outlet ; but the earl fo'und one by raising a flat stone 
marked with an elevated cross, and agam they peneh>ated 
lower into the bosom of the earth by a gradually declining 
path till they found themselves ^n level ground. This, said 
Gloucester, for the first time speaking sSnce he commenced 
flte escape, is a vaulted passage which reaches in a direct Ime 
to FincKlay Abbey.{/*) It was discovered to me ten yeara 
agO| by my uncloi the then abbot of that monasteiy. He «&« 
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ttlored It wHliiM, to satisfy my onriotitj; 11 
17 ennged nerer to betray the secretvas he told' me that 
none but the Bishop of Durham, and the Abbot of Fincklaj, 
were erer made acx^aainted with its existence. Since my 
coming hither this time, (which was as an escort to the youngf 
jueen, not to bear arms a^nst Scotland,) I one day took it 
into my head to re-visit this recess; and happily for the gra- 
titude 1 owe to you, I found all as 1 had left it m mv uncle's 
lifetime. Without voj breach of my truth to the abbot (for 
to do good being the nrst law of God, it supersedes all other 
enrnpemen^ ;) I lay similar injunctions of secrecy upon you^ 
both for the sake of my word to the dead, and my honour with 
Edward, whose wrath would liadl upon me in the most fearful 
shapes, sLould he ever know that 1 delivered his vanquishef 
as well as my own, out of his hands; But, noble Wallace^ 
though the enemy of my king's ambition, you are the friend 
of mankind. You are my bene&ctor, and I should deserve 
the rack could 1 suffer one hair of your bead to foil with 
violence to the ground. 

Wallace, with answering frankness, declared his sense of 
the earrs generous grabtude; and eamestlycommended the 
young Bruce to his watchful friendship. The brave impe* 
tuosity of his mind, continued Wallace, at times overthrow! 
his prudence, and leaves him exposed to dangers which a lit- 
tle virtuous caution might avoid. Dissimulation is a base- 
ness that I should shudder at seeing him practise ; but when 
the flood of indignation swells his bosom, thbA tell him that I 
conjure him, on ike life qf ku deareH vnthes lo he silent! 
The storm which threatens him will blow over; and the 
power who guides through perils those who trust in it, will 
ordain that we shall meet again ! 

Gloucester replied. What you say, I will repeat to Bruce 
I know his claims. I am too sensible how my royal father 
in-law has b-ampled on his righu ; and should I ever .see him 
restored to the throne of his ancestors, I could not but ao* 
knowledge the hand of heaven in the event. Wiihout any 
treason to my own king, I might then rejoice in the restitu- 
tion made to you*v, as I now would not do any thing to im- 
pede your course ; for, in letting justice have its way, I obey 
the funf of kings. I should not even have bound our friend 
to remain a •prisoner during Edward's sojourn to Durham, 
were I not oertain,.that from my acknowledged attachment 
to him, (should he escape at present) my enemies would per 
made the king that I had effected his release. The lesiill 
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woQld be mydiBgnrace; and a broken hMft to ber who hM 
raised me by her geaerons lore, from the rank«of a pmate 
gentleman, to that of a prince. 

Gloucester then informed Wallace^ that abont an boor be* 
fore he came to alarm Brace for his safetj, he was summon- 
ed by Edward to attend him immediately. When he obey- 
ed, be found Soulis standing by the royal couch, while his 
majesty was talking with violence. At sight of Gloucester 
he beckoned him to adrance, and striking his band fiercely 
on a packet he held, he exclaimed, here my son, behold the 
record of year father's shame t Of a king of England dia- 
honoared by a slave ! As be spoke, he dashed the packet from 
him. Gloucester took it np. Soulis answered, not a slave, 
,my lord and king: can you not see through the ill adapted 
disguise, the figure and mien of nobility P He is some foreign 
lover of your bride's, come-^eoough ! intermpted the king, 
I know I .am dishonoured ; biit the villain shall die. —Head 
the letter, Gloucester, and sav what shall be my revenge ! 

Gloucester opened the vellum, and road in the queen's 
hand: 

<« Gentle minstrel ! My lady countess tells me I roost not 
see you again. Were you old or n^ljr, as most bards are, I 
mieht, she says; but faNeiog young it is not for a queen to 
smile upon one of your dalkng. She bade me rentember 
that when I smiled you smiled too; and that you asked me 
questions unbecoming vour degree — Pray do not do this any 
more ; chough I see no harm in it, and used to smile as I lik- 
ed when I was in France. Oh ! if it were not for those I love 
best who are now in England, I wiah I were there again : 
and you would go with me, gentle minstrel, would yuu not? 
And you would teach me to sing so sweetly ! I would then 
nerer talk with you but always speak in song : bow pretty 
that would be; and then we sbouki be from iinder the eyes 
Qt this harsh countess. My ladies in France would let yon 
come in, and stay as long with me as I rleased. But as I 
cannot go back again ; I will make myself as happy here as 
I can, and in spite of the countess, who rules me more as if 
she were my step-mother, than I bertf ; but then, to be sare» 
she is a few vears older. 

'« I will see you this very erening, and your sweet barp 
shall sing all my heart aclies to sleep. My French lady of 
honour will conduct you secretly to my apartments. I am snre 
you are too honest to guess eras at WMt tba dounteM saya 
you migbt Andy irben I mils on jon* MIt m often v 
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Will, or frown wben she makes me, I shall still think of yoa 
the sAme ! But as she says you most never come to see me 
again, she will never know whether I smile or frown ; but. 
this I promise you, that att my smiles shall be yours, — all my 
frowns hers.— Gentle minstrel, presume not, and ever shaJl 
you find an indulg;ent mistress in M • 

P. S. At the last vespers to-ni^ht, my pay e shall come 
foryoo." 

Gloucester knew tiie (queen's hand-writing^, and not beings 
able to contradict that this letter was her's, he inquired how 
it came into his majesty's hands. I found it, replied Soulis^ 
as I was crossing the court-yard : it lay on the ground ; and 
I suppose had b^n aocidenUlly dropp^ by the queen's mes* 
senger.^ 

Gloucester, wishing* to extenuate fts much as possible for 
the young queen's sake, whose youth and inexperience he 
pitied, suggested that from the simplicity with which tho 
note was written, from her innocent references to the min^ 
strel's profession, she merely addressed him in that char- 
acter. Every line in the billet seemed to him to bear tes^ 
timonv that the minstrel was no other than he appeared, 
and that her majesty only wished to indulge her passion foic 
music. 

If he be only a base itinerant hafper, replied the king, the 
deeper is my disgrace ; for if a passion of another kind than 
music, be not portrayed in overy word of this artful letter, I 
never read a woman^s heart ! The king continued to com- 
ment on the fatal scroll with the lynx eye of jealousy, and 
loading her name with every opprobrium, Gloucester in« 
wardly thanked heaven that none other4han Soulis and him- 
self were present to hear Edward fasten such fouldi^onour 
on his queen. ' .The generous earl could not find more argu-^ 
ments in her favcur with which to assuage the mounting 
ire of her husband. She might be innocent of actual guilt, 
or indeed of* being aware that she had conceived any wish 
that might lead to it ; but, certainljr, more than a queen's 
usual interest in a poor wandering minstrel was, as the king 
said, evident in et^ery line. Gloucester remaining silent, 
Edward believed him convinced of the queen's crime, and 
being too wrathful tothinkof caution, he sent for th^ bishop 
and others of his lords, to whom he vented his injury ana 
indication. But all were not inclined to be of toe same 
opinion with their 8orerei|^ ; some thought with Gloucester ; i 
othen deemed her quite uuuioeiiti that tbeletta afiw*] 
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and tiie rest adopted the sererer Pc fe r M ice i of ber 
Busband : but alt united (whoerer were determined to spare 
the queen) in recommending^ the immediate apprehension 
and execution of the minstrel. — ^It is not fit, cned Soulis, 
that the man who has eren been suspected of invading our 
monarch's honour, should live another hour. 

This 8ang"iinar7 sentence was acceded to, with as little re- 
morse by the whole assembly as they would have condeamed 
a tree to tbe axe. Earl Percy, who bad given his vote for 
the death of the minstrel more from inccnsideration, than 
that thirst of blood which stimulated the voices 'vf Soulis and 
the Cummins, proposed, as he believed the queen innocent, 
that the countess of Gloucester and the French lady of ho- 
nour should be examined relative to the circumstances men- 
tioned in the letter. 

The king immediately ordered their attendance. 

The ro]^al Jane of Acre appeared at the first summons, 
with an air of truth and freedom from alarm, which convin- 
ced every one, as far as her evidence went, of the innocence 
of the queen. Her testimony was that she believed the 
minstrel to be other than he seemed, but that she was certain, 
from the conversation which the queen had held with her 
after the bishop's feast, that this was the first time in which 
she bad ever seen him, and that she was ignorant of his real 
rank. On being t^uestioned by the bishop, the countess ac- 
Knowledgedthathermajesty had praised his figure as well as 
his sinrinr; yet not more, added she, than she afterwards 
did to the king, when she awakened his curiosity to send for 
him. Her highness continued to reply to the interrogatories 
put to her, by saying, that it was in the king's presence she 
first saw the minstrel, and then she thought his demeanour 
much above his situation ; but when he accompanied the 
queen and herself into her majesty's apartment she had an 
opportunity to observe him narrowly, as the queen engaged 
him in conversation ; and by his answers, questions, and ea* 
sy, yet respectful deportment, she waseonvmced that he was 
not what he appeared. ^ 

And why, Jane, asked the king, did you not impart these 
suspicions to your husband or to me? Because, replied she, 
remembering that my interference on a certain public occa- 
sion, brought my late husband Clare, under your majesty's 
displeasure ; on my marriage with Monthermer, I made a 
solemn vow before my confessor, never again to offend in the 
like manner,— And beside* tho countenimoe of this itnw 
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\ 
get was BO ipgenuou8« and bis sentiineots so Bataral and Ivv 
nourable, that I could not suspect he came on any disloyal 
errand. 

Lady, asked one of the older lords, if joa thought so veil 
of the Queen, and of this man, why did you caution her 
against nis smiles, and deemed it necessary to persuade her 
not to see him again ? 

The countess blushed at this question; but replied — be* 
cause I sa^hat the minstrel was a gentleman ; he possess^ 
ed a noble $ure and a handsome hce in spite of his Egyp« 
tian skin ; and 1/ke most young gentlemen, he might he con 
scious of these adyanta^^es, and attribute the artless appro* 
batioot the mnocent smiles of my gracious queen, to a sounse 
ipore flattering to his ranity. I nave known many lords not 
far from your maiesty, make similar mistakes on as little 
grounds ; added she, looking disdainfully toward some of the 
Youn|^er nobles ; and therefore, to prevent such insolence^ 
I desired his final dismission. 

Thank you, m^r dear Jane, replied the king, relaxing from 
the severity of his mood ; you almost persuade me of Mar-e 
garet*s innocence. Believe it, sire ! cried she with animation I 
whatever romantic thoughtlessness her youth and inexpe* 
ri^Dce may have led her into, I pledge my life on her virtue. 

First let us bear what that French woman has to say to the 
assignation ! exclaimed Soulis, whose polluted heart couM 
not suppose the existence of true purity; and whose cruel 
disposition exulted in torturing and death: question heri 
and then her majesty may have full acquittal* 

Again the brow of Edward was overcast. All the fienda 
of jealousy oqce more tugged at his heart; and ordering' 
the countess of Gloucester to withdraw, he comtnanded tho 
baroness de Pontoise to be brought into the presence. 

When ^she saw the king's threatening looks, and beheld 
the fearful expression which shot from every surrounding 
countenance, she shrunk with terror. For her heart, long 
tiacknied in secret gallantries, from the same inward whis- 
pgr which proclaimed to Soulis that the queen was guilty, 
pould not believe but that it had been the confidant of aa 
illicit pafesion ; and therefore, though she knew nothing re-c 
ally bad of her unhappy mistress, yet fancying that she did, - 
^he stood trembling oefore the royal tribunal with the ais 
gnd aspect of a culprit. 
,R?p.eat to Hie, "demanded the king, or a^swef it i^i^ yQiA;^ 
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Kead, all that ycm kncrr of Qveen Mai'ganf s intimflcj witil 
tbe roan who calls himself a minstrel. 

The Freoch woman, at these words^ which were deliver- 
ed in a tone that seemed the sentence of her death, fell on 
her knees, and in a burst of terror exclaimed, Sire, I will 
repeal all--if yoar majesty will grant me a pardon for baring 
too faithfully serred ro v mistress ? 

Speak ! speak! cried the king*, with desperate impatience, 
I swear to pardon you, eren if you have joinedLin a conspi- 
racy against my lira ; but speak the truth, and all the truth, 
that judgment without mercy may fall on the guilty heads I 

Then I obey, anilrered the baroness. — Foul betrayer^ 
half-exclaimed Gloucester, turning disappointed away ; O 
what it is to he vile, and to trust the vile ! — But rirtue will 
not be auxiliary to vice — and so wickedness £atlls by its own 
agents! 

The baroness being raised from her kneeling position by 
Soulis, beg^n : 

" The only time I erer heard of, or saw this man to my 
knowledge, was when he was brought to play before my la- 
dy at the bishop's banquet : 1 did not much obsenre him, be- 
ing engaged in conyefsation at the other end of the room, 
60 1 cannot say whether 1 might not haye seen him in France ; 
Tor many noble lords adored the princess Margaret, though 
she appeared to frown upon them all. But 1 must confess 
that when I attended. her majesty's disrobing after the feast, 
(be put to me so many questions about what I thought of 
the minstrel who had sun^ and played so divinely, that I be- 
^n to think her admiration too*greatto ha?e been awaken- 
ed by a mere song. And then she asked me if a king could 
have a nobler air than he had ; and she laughed and said she 
iv^ould send your majesty to school to learn of him." . 

Damnable traitoress ! exclaimed the king : —The baron- 
ess paused, and retreated from before the sudden fury which 
flashed from his eyes. — Go on ! cried he, hide nothing, that 
my vengeance may lose nothing of its aim ! 

She proceeded : ^* Her majesty then talked of his beauti- 
ful eyes: so blue, she said, so tender, yet proud iji their 
looks : and only a minstrel ! De Pontoise, added sne, can 
jou explain that? I, being rather perhaps too well learned 
I m the id^e tales of our troubadours, heedlessly answered 
** Perhaps he is some king in disguise, just come to look at 
your charms, and go away again !" Soe laughed much at 
^ conceit^ said he must be one of Pharaoh's race then^ and 
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fliQt bad he not tttch white teeth his comfileKldii Wdttld be iiH 
tolerablis. I being' pleased to see her majesty id such spirits^ 
thinking no ill, and being in a rallying mood, answered, **> I 
iNBad once of a certain Spanish lover who went to the court 
of Tunis to carry off the king's daughter; and he had so 
black a iace that none suspected him to be other than the 
Moorish prince of Granada ; when^ lo ! and behold ! one 
day in a pleasure party on the sea, be fell overboard, and 
came un with the fairest face in the world, and presently 
acknowledged himself to be the christian king of Castile V* 
fhe queen laorhed at this story, bi^ not answering mCi 
went to bed— Nert morning when I altered her cbamberi 
she received roe with even more gayety, and ptittine^ aside 
my hair under my coiffure, said, let me 6ee if I can nod the 
devil's mark here ! What is the matter? I asked, does yoiif 
majesty take me for a witch f Exactly so, she replied, fbr a 
Kttle sprite told me last night, that all you said was true. — 
And then she began to tell me, with many smiles, that she 
had dreamt that the minstrel was the very prince of Portu- 
gal whom unseet), she had. refused for the king of Englandi 
and that h^ grave her a harp set wilh jewels. She then went 
to your m^ajesty, and [ saw no more of her till she sent for me 
late in the evening. She seemed very angry — Ton are 
faithful, said she to me, and you know me, De rontoise, you 
know me too proud to degrade myself, and too high-minded 
to submit to tyrannv. The Countess of Gtoucester, with 
persuasions too much like commands, will not allow me to 
see the mmstrel any more.^ She then declared her deter- 
mination that she wotild see him, that she wodld feign her- 
nelf sick and he should come and sing to her when she was 
alone ; and that she was sure he was too modest to presume 
on her condescension. I said sometbinff to dissuade her, but 
she over-niled me ; and shame to myself, I consented to as« 
tist her.— She embraced me, and gave me a letter to conve3r 
to him, which I did by slipping it beneath the ornaments of 
the handle of her lute, which I sent as an excuse for the 
minstrel to tune. It was to acquaint him with her inten-^ 
tions, and this nig^t he was to have visited her apart<* 
ments." 

It was immediately apprehended by the council that this 
was the letter which Soulis found. 

And is this all you know of the affair? inquired Percj, 
teeing that she made a pause. And enough too! cried Soq« 
to blast tfaemott TMinted chastity in Christendom. 
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Tskt Ae woman home, cried the king; iflnd lier to 
France, and never let me see her face more ! The baroneii 
irithdrevr to terror, aod Edward calliogf on Sir Piers Oaves- 
too, told him to head the double ffuard that was to sammnd 
the keep which held the object of bis offlcioos introduction ; 
and taking a file of men with him, ro in person to brinr the 
minstrel to receive his sentence. For, cried the king, be he 
prince or peasant, t will see him hanged before my eyes ; — 
aod then return his wanton paramonr, branded with infiuny, 
to her disgraced family ! 

Sooiis now suggested, that as the delinquent was to be 
found with Bruce, most Ukeiv that young nobleman wa« 
privv to his designs.— We shall see to him hereafter, replied 
Ibe king, meanwhile, look that I am obeyed* 

The moment this order passed the king's lips, Oloucester* 
DOW not doubting the queen's guilt, hastened to warn Bruce 
of wbilt had passed, that he might separate himself from the 
crime of the man he had protected ; out finding that the ac* 
eased was no other than the universally feared, universally 
belored and generous Wallace, all other considerations were 
lost in the desire of delivering him from the impending fan- 
par. He knew the means, and he did not hesitate to employ 
them. 

During the recital of this narrative, Gloucester narrowly 
observed his auditor; and bvthe ingenuous bursts of his in- 
dignation, and the horror he evinced at the crime be iraa 
Mispected of havfng committed, the earl was fully convinced 
that the noble Scot had not possessed one wish with regard 
to the ({ueen, that angels' might not have registered. This 
tscertained, he now saw that her sentiments of him bad not 
^ne fiirtfaer ihan a childish admiiation, easily to be pardoned 
u an innocent creature hardly more than sixteen. 

See, cried Wallace, the power that lies with the describef 
of actions!' The chaste mmd of your countess saw nothing 
in the conduct of the aueen but tboufhtless simplicity. The 
cuntamiHated heart or the baroness de Pontoise, described 
^ion in every word, wantdnness m every movement ; and 
judging of her mistress by herself, she has wrought this 
mighty ruin. How thin does' it become virtue to aoAiit the 
rirtuous onlv to her intiitoacy ; for the vicious make her to 
be seen in th^ir own coloura ! Impress your king with thie 
•elf-evident conclusion. And were it not for endangering 
the safety of Bruce, the hope of my countrjT, I myaelfwcmld 
tt/bam and Blake my life on pnnriBr the ittoeendcer tW 

YoL.m. 4 ^ ^ ,,^ 
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queen bf England. But if a letter, with my word of hdndtir, 
could convince the king" — »- 

I accept the offer, interrupted Gloucester: I am too warm* 
1^ the friend of Bruce, too truly 'grateful to jou, to betray 
either int<»dang^r ; but from Sunderland, whither I recom- 
mend you to go, and to embark for some French port, write 
the declaration you mention and enclose it to me. This 
means of clearing the iniured Margaret makes me alter my 
first intentions. Bruce shall be set at liberty before we leave 
Durham : and as soon as he is beyond the reach of harm 
from England, I will contrive that the king shall liave yoiir 
letter without suspecting by what channel ; and then I trust 
that all will be well. 

During this discourse, they passed on through the vaulted 
passage, till arriving at a wooden crucinx which marked the 
half-way, and boundary of the domain of Durham ; Glouces- 
ter stopped : — '* 1 must not go ikrther.-^Shottld I prolong 
my stay from the castle during the search for you, suspicion 
may be awakened. You must, therefore, now proceed 
alone.— -Go straight forward, and at tlie extremity of the 
vault you will find a flag-stone, surmounted like the one with 
a cross by which we descended ; raise it, and it will let you 
into the cemetery of the Abbey of Fincklay. One end of thia 
buryin|;'-place, for some religions reason that I do not under- 
stand, IS always open to the east. Thence you may emerge 
to the open world ; and may it, in future, noble Wallace, 
treat yon ever according to your unequalled merits. Fare- 
well!'^ * 

Wallace badehim adieu with similar expressions of esteem, 
and exchanging the warm embraces of friendship, the earl 
turned to retrace his steps ; and Wallace alone pursued his 
way through the rayless darkness, with a swift pace towaid 
the Finck&iy extremity of therault 



CHAPTER IV. 

Wallace, havinr emerp^ from bis sabterranean j<mr- 
ney, according to the advice of Gloucester made direct to 
Suud«^rland, and arrived there about daybreak. A vessel 
belonging to France (which since the marriage of Margaret 
with Edward, had been at amity with Engumd as well as 
flGotlanc^ was there^ waitios the fot&rcmnble wiDd to^yt 
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Pill fiyr Dieppe. Wallace secured a passage m her ; and go- 
ing^ OQ board, wrote bis promised letter to Edward. It rap 
thus: 

*« This testimony, signed hy my hand, is to assure Edward, 
King of England, upon the word of a knight, that Margaret, 
Queen of England, is in every respect guiltless of the 
crimes alleged against her by the Lord Soulis, and sworn to 
by the Baroness de Pontoise. I came to the court of Dur- 
bam on an errand connected with my country ; and that I 
might be unknown, I assumed /the disguise of a minstrel. 
By accident I encountered Sir Piers Gareston, and ignoranit- 
<hat 1 was other than I seemed, he introduced me at the roy- 
al banquet. It was there I first saw her majefity. And I 
never had that honour but three times; one I have named; 
the second was in your presence ; and the third and last, in 
her apartments, to which you yourself saw me withdraw. — 
The Countess of Gloucester was present the whole time ; 
and to her highness I appeal. The queen saw in me only a 
minstrel t on my art alone as a musician was her favour be^ 
stowed; and by expressin{|^ it with an ingenuous warmth, 
which none other than an innocent heart would have dared 
display, she has thus exposed herself to the animadversions 
of libertinism, and to the false representations of a terror-* 
struck, because worthless, friend. 

** I have escaped the snare which her enemies had laid for 
me : — and for her sake, for the sake of truth* and vour own 
peace. King Edward, I declare before the Searcner of all 
hearts, and before the world, in whose esteem L hope to live 
and die, that your wife is iqnocent ! And should I ever 
meet the man, who, after this declaration, dares to unite her 
name to mine in a tale of infamy-— by the power of truth I 
swear, that I will make him write a recantation with his 
blood. Pure as a virgin's chastity is, and shall ever be ths 
honour of Sir William Wallace." 

This letter he enclosed in one to the Earl of Gloucester; 
and having despatched his packet by a hired messenger, to 
Durham, he gladly saw a brisk wind blow up from the 
north west. The ship weighed anchor and under a fair sky, 
cut the waves swiftly toward the Norman shore. But ere 
she reached them, the warlike star of Wallace, which stiU 
prevailed, bore down upon his little barque the terrific sails 
of the Red Reaveir,( g* ) a formidable pirate which then in^ 
fested the Gallic seas, swept them of their commerce and 
umltioi their navy. He attacked the Fr^gb j^m^^ ^u^il 
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carried a gfreaterthan Cauar and Maforbmei, Wallace and 
•bis der dny were there ; and the enemy struck to the Scottish 
chief The Red Reaver (so suroamed because of his red 
saib and saog^inair deeds) was killed in the action ; but 
his youngs brother, Thomas de Long^eville, was found alive 
w'chin the captive ship, and to the astonishment of Wallace, 
pccomDanied by prince Louis of France, whom the pirate 
nad taken the day before on a sailmg* party. 

Adverse winds for some time prevented Wallace from 
reaching port with his invaluable prize, but the fourth 'day 
from the capture, he cast anchor in the harbour of Dieppe. 
The indisposition of the prince, from a wound he had re- 
ceived in nis own conflict with the Reaver, made it necessary 
to apprize King Philip of the accident : — and ra answer to 
Wallace's despatches to that purpose, the grateful monarch 
repeated the proffers of personal friendship which had been 
the principal subject of bis last embassy, and added to them 
a pressing invitation that he would immediately accompany 
the prince to Paris, and receive from the throne a mark of 
ro^al gratitude, that should record his service done to Prance 
with due honour to future ages. Meanwhile Philip sent him 
a suit of armour, with a reouest that he would wear it in re- 
membrance of France and nis own heroism. But no devoirs 
from a monarch, no offers of a^randizement, could tempt 
Wallace from his duty. Impatient to pursue his journey to- 
ward the spot where lie hoped to meet Bruce, (whose interest 
was now so united with Scotland, that in serving one, he 
still proved his love for the other,) he wrote a respectful ex 
cuse /o the king, and arraying himself in the monarch's mar* 
tial present, (to convince him by the evidence of his son that 
he had so far obeyed the royal wish,) be jomel the prince to 
bid him farewell. Louis was accompanied, by young De 
Longueville, (whose pardon Wallace bad obtained from the 
kiiig, on account of the youth's abhorrence to the use which 
bis brother had compelled him to make of his brave arm :) 
and the two, from different feelings, expressed their disap- 
pointment when they found that their benefactor was gohig 
to leave them. Wallace gave his highness a packet for the 
king, containing a brief statement of his vow to Lord Mar, 
and his promise that when he had fulfilled it, Philip should 
■ee him at Paris. The royad cavalcade then separated from 
^e deliverer of its prince, and Wallace mounting a richly 
barbed Arabian which had accompanied bi>spl^l«ii4armoaf'| 
took tbe road to RQueii« 

^■ditized by VjOOQ I ^ 
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Nifht orertook him on a radt and tracsiess pTain. The 
*ky was so thick with clouds tha^ not ^ star was Tisible, and 
the horse, terrified at such impenetrable darkness, and the 
rliffiouUies of the path which was orer a barren and stony 
moor, suddenly stopped. This aroused Wallace from a long 
fit of musing, to look onward. But on which way lay the 
road to Rouen, he could have no guess. To pass the night 
in so dreary a spot, vras no pleasant contemplation, and spur 
ring his animal, he determined to push forward to some lodg 
ing. 

He had ridden nearly an hour, when the dead silence of 
the scene was broken by the roll of distant thunder. Forked 
lightning shot from the horizon, and showed a line unmarked 
by any vestige of human habitation. Still he proceeded,— 
The storm approached, and breaking in peals over his head, 
discharged such sheets of livid fire at his feet that the horse 
reared, and plungin? amidst /the blaze, flashed an insuffera- 
ble light from his rider's armour and his own, on the eyes of 
a troop of horsemen who stood under the tempest gazing 
with affright at the scene. Wallace, by the same transitory 
illumination, saw Ihe travellers as thej^ seemed to start back 
at his appearance ; and mistaking their sentiment, he called 
to them that his well-managed, though terrified steed, should 
do them ne hurt. One of them advanced, and respectfully 
inquired of him the way to Rouen. Wallace replied .that he 
was a stranger in this part of the country ; but as he also 
was seeking that city, he would render them every assist- 
ance in his power to find«the path. While he was yet speak- 
ing, the claps of thunder became more tremendous, and the 
lightning seemed to roll in volumes along the ground, the 
horses of the troop became restive, and one of them throw 
ing its rider^ galloped, scared away, across the plain. * Cries 
of terror, mingled with the ?roans of the fallen person, ex- 
cited the compassion of Wallace : he rode toward the spot 
where the latter proceeded, and asked the nearest by-stand- 
er (for several had alighted,] whether his friend were much 
hurt f The man returned an answer full of alarm for the suf- 
ferer, and anxiety to obtain some place of shelter, for the rain 
now began to fall. In a few minutes it increased to torrents,, 
tind extinguishing the lightning, deepened the horror of thot 
scene, by preventing the likehhood of discovering any hu- 
man abode. The poor men now gathered round their 
fiUlen companion, and declaring that from his feeble state he 
miut perish under such indemeacies : but Wallace cheer^ * 
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them hj tayinr be would seek a shelter for their frieitid, and 
that he would dIow his bug^le when he had found one. As 
be spoke, he turned hb horse, and calling, as he galloped 
alonff, in the loudest tones of his roice, for any christian man 
who liFed near, to open his doors to a djing traveller ! aAer 
riding about in all directions, during a time that seemed an 
' age, while a poor sultering creature was lying exposed to the 
torrents which were now rolling down his armour, he saw a 

flimmerinff light for a moment and then all was darkness ; 
ut a shrill female voice answered, <* I am a lone wormid, 
and a widow ; but for the Virgin's sake I will open my door 
to you, whoever you may be." The good womsin re-lit her 
lamp, which the rain had extinguished when she opened the 
casement : and unlatching her door, Wallace briefly related 
what had happened, and entreated permission to bring the 
unfortunate traveller to her cottage. She readily consent- 
ed, and giving him a lantern to guide Lis way, he blew his 
bugle, and was answered by so glad and loud a shout, that 
he was assured his companions could not be far distant, and 
that he must hav^ made many a useless circuit before be 
bad arrived at this benevolent matron's. 

The men directed him through the darkness by their voices, 
for the lamp threw its beams but a very little way, and ar- 
riving at their side, by his assistance, the braised traveller, 
whom they said was their master, was brought to the oottag^e. 
It was a poor hovel : but the good woman had spread a clean 
woollen coverlid over her own bed in the inner chamber, and 
thither Wallace carried the invalid, and laid him on the 
humble pallet He seemed in great pain, but his kind con- 
ductor answered their hostess' inquiries respecting him, 
that he believed no bones were broken. Yet, added he, I 
fear the effects of internal bruises on so emaciated a frame. 
Wallace then inquired for some nerbs which usually grow in 
the poorest garden, to make a decoction for the stranger. — 
The old woman cheerfully went into her's to gather them« 
and showed the attendants where they mi^ht put the borsea 
under the shelter of an old ruined shed which projected from 
the hovel. Meanwhile the Scottish chief, assisted by the 
man who had been the spokesman of the troop, disengaged 
the sufferer from bis wet garments, and covered him with 
the blankets of the bed. Recovered to recollection by the 
comparative comfort of his bodily feeling^, the stranger 
opened his eyes. He fixed them on Wallace, then looked 
•round and turned to Wallace agalot The attendant io » 
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jfeiF words hastily related the partictilars of what had hap- 

Eened. Generous knig-ht ! cried the lOFalid, I have aothing 
ut tnaaks to offer for this kindness. You seem to be of the 
highest rank, and jet have succoured one whom the world 
abjures! You have shown charity to the poorest, most de- 
graded of men ! — Can it be possible that a prince of France- 
has dared to act thus contrary to his peers I 

Wallace, not apprehending* what had given rise to this 
question, supposed the stranger's wits were disordered, and 
looked with that inauiry toward the attendant, just at the 
moment when the old woman re-entered with the herbs, fol- 
lowed by a man wrapped in a black mantle. iTere, cried 
she, is another tempest-beaten traveller ; I hope your ho- 
nours will give him room by your fire ! — While she spoke, 
the new-comer put up his visor ; his eyes met those of Wal- 
lace, and the ejaculations, WcUlace f — iBruce! — burst at once 
from their hearts as they rushed into each other's arms. All 
present were lost to them in the joy of meeting so unexpect- 
edly after so perilous a separation ; a joy, vM. confined for its 
object to their individual selves, each saw in the otherithe hope 
of Scotland ; and when they embraced, it was not merely 
with the ardour of friendship, but with the fire of patriotism 
rejoicing in the preser?ation of its chief dependence. While 
the friends in their native tongue^ freely spoke before a people 
who could not be supposed to understand them, the a^ed 
stranger on the bed reiterated his moans. Wallace, in a few 
words, telling Bruce the manner of his rencounter with the 
sick man, and his belief that he was disordered in his mind, 
drew toward the bed, and o£fered him k.ome of the decoction 
which the woman had made. The invalid took it, drank it, 
and. looked earnestljr first on Wallace, and tlien on Bruce. 
Pierre, withdraw, cried he to his attendant. The man obey 
ed. Sit dowa by me, noble friends, said he to the Scottish 
c^ -^s and read a lesson which I pray ye lay to your hearts! 
Bruut? giui jtid a look at Wallace, tnait declared he was of 
his opinion V Uace drew a stool. While his friend seated 
himself on the t}eiL The old woman percoi?ing something 
extraordinary in the countenance of the brut^ stranger, 
thought he was going to reveal some secret heavy on his 
mind^ and out of delicacy withdrew. 

You think that my intellects are injured, said he, turning 
to Wallace, because I addressed you as one of the house o^ 
Philip ! Those jewelled lilies round your helmet led me ir 
the error* I iterer before nw them granted to other tha 
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piiocB of the blood. Bvt think not, braye man, I revpeet 
yon less, since I have discovered that yon afe not of the race 
of Philip, that you are other than a prince ! — ^Look on me, 
at this emaciated form, and behold the reverses of all earthly 
flnrandeur! — This palsied hand once held a sceptre, these 
nollovF temples were once decorated with a crown ! — He 
that used to be followed as the source of honour, as the foun- 
tain of prosperity, with suppliants at his feet and flatterers at 
his side, would now be leu to solitude, were it not for these 
few faithful old servants, who, in spite of all changes, have 
preserved their alleg'iance to the end. Look on me, chiefs, 
and behold him who was the king of Scots. 

Both Wallace and Bruce, at this declaration, struck with 
surprise and compassion at meeting^ their ancient enemy, re- 
duced to such abject misery,' with one impulse bowed their 
heads to him with an air of reverence they would have start- 
ed from, had he been still the minion of Edward. The ac- 
tion petietrated the heart of Baliol : for when, at the mutual 
exclamation of the two friends on their first meeting in the 
hovel, he recoenised in whose presence he lay, he fearfull? 
remembered that by his base submission, he had turned the 
scale of judg'ment in his own favour, and defrauded the grand- 
sire of the very Bruce now before him, of a fair decision on 
his rig^hts to tne crown ! and when he looked on Wallace. 
Who had preserved him from the effects of his accident and 
brought nim to a shelter from the rag-ing- terrors of the 
night, his conscience doubly snrrate him : for, from the bout 
of his elevation tjo that of his downfall, he had ever persecu 
ted the family of Wallace ; and at an hour momentous foi 
Scotland, had denied them the right of drawing their swordp 
in the defence of Scotland. He, her king, had resigned all 
into the hands of a usurper: but Wallace, the injured Wal- 
lace, bad arisen like a star of light ^n the deep darkness of 
her captivity, and Scotland was once more free !^ Af first 
the exiled monarch had started at the blaze of llib an 
known knight's Jewelled panoply; now he shrunk before 
the brightness or his glory, ana faUing bacn on his bed, he 
groaned aloud. To these youn^ men, so strangely brought 
before him, and both of whom he had wronged, he determin- 
ed immediately to reveal himself, and see whether those he 
had harmed were equally resentfulof injuries, as those he 
had served were ungrateful for benents received. He 
spoke : and when, instead of seeing the pair rise in iodigna- 
lion on bis pronoimoiDg^ his name, ihey oowed their head% 
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and sat listeniiup in respectfol silence ; his desolate heart ex« 
paoded at onoe to admit the loDff estranged emotioo of pleas* 
ure, and he burst into tears. He caught the hand of Bruce, 
irho sat nearest to him, and stretching out the other to Wal- 
lace, exclaimed, ** 1 have not deserved this goodness /rem 
either of you. Perhaps ;^ou two are tlie only men now living 
whom I ever greatly injured, and you, excepting my four 
poor attendants, are perhaps the oniv men existing who 
would compassionate my misfortunes! ' 

These are lessons, Ising, returned Wallace, in a respect- 
ful tone of voice, to fit you for a better crown than the one 
yoM so lately wore. And never, in mv eyes, did the descend- 
ant of Alexander seem so worthy of bis blood ! — The grate- 
ful monarch pressed his hand. — ^uruce continued to gaze on 
him with a thousand awful thoughts occupying his mind. 
Baliol read in his expressive countenance the reflections 
which changed his tongue. Behold how low is laid the proud 
rival of your grandfather! exclaimed he, turning to Bruce. 
[ compassed a throne I could not fill. — I mistook the robes, 
the homage, for the kingly dignity. Ignorant of the thou- 
sand duties I was called upon to perform,] left them all un- 
done. 1 bartered the liberties of my country for a crown 1 
knew not how to wear, and the insidious trafficker reclaim- 
ed it, and threw me into prison. — There I expiated my 
crime against the gallant Bruce : not one of all the Scot- 
tish lords who frequented Edward's court, ever came to be- 
guile a moment of sorrow from their captive monarch.-^ 
Lonely I lived, for I was even deprived by the mandates of 
my tyrant of the comfort of. seeing my fellow prisoner Lord 
Douglas, he whose attachment to my true interests had be- 
. trayed to an English prison. I never saw him after the day 
of his being put into the tower, until that of his death. — 
Wallace interrupted him with an exclamation of surprise. 
Yes, added Baliol, I myself closed his eyes; at that awful 
hour he petitioned to see me, and the boon was g^nted. I 
went to him: and then, with his dying breath, he spoke 
truths to me which were indeed messengers from heaven ; 
they taught me what I was, and what I might be. He died, 
but Edward beinr then absent in Flanders, and you, brave 
Wallace, triumphant in Scotland, and laying such a stress 
in your negotiation*' for the return of Dousclas, the South- 
ron cabinet agreed to conceal his death, and by making his 
name an instrument to excite your hopes and fear, turn 
your aosie^ fqr him to their own advantage. 

, ..„ ., joogle 
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The blood spread in deep scarlet over the f&ce of Bhice ! 
•*With what a race have I been so loop connected !— What 
mean subterfages, what dastardly deceits, for the leaders of 
& g'reat nation to adopt! Oh! king*! exclaimed he turn- 
ing to Baliol, if yon have errors to atone for, what then 
must be the penalty of my sin, for holding so Ion? with an 
enemy as vile as ambitious ! Scotland ! Scotland ! I must 
weep tears of blood for this V* He rose in agitatioti. Baliol 
followed him with his eyes. ** Amiable Bruce! you too 
severely arraign a ftiult that was venial in you. Your father 

fave himself to Edward, and his son accompanied the tri- 
ute.'^ Bruce vehemently answered, '^ If King Edward 
ever said that, be uttered a falsehood. My father loved hirp, 
confided in him, and the ingrate betrayed him ! — His fideli- 
ty was no gift of himself in acknowledgment of inferiority : 
it was the pledge of a firiendship exchanged on equal terms 
on the fielos of ralestine : and well did King Edward know 
that he had no right over either my father or me, for in the 
moment he doubted onr attaohroent, he was aware of bavin? 
forfeited it; he knew he had legally no claim on us; and 
Ibrgetting every law, human and divine, he threw us into 
prison. But my fkther found liberty in the grave, and I am 

ready to show him my power in " he would have added 

** Scotland," but he forbore to give, perhaps, the last blow to 
the unhappy Baliol, by showing him that his kingdom bad 
indeed passed from him, and that the man was before him, 
destined to wield his sceptre. He stopped and sat down ia 
generous confiision. 

Hesitate not, said Baliol, to say where you will show 
jour power ! I know that the brave Wallace has laid open 
the way. . Had ! possessed such a leader of my troops, I should 
not now be lying a mendicant in this hovel : I should not be 
a creature to he pitied and despised. — Wear him, Bruce, 
wear him in your heart's core. He gives the tl^rone be 
might have filled. 

Make not that a subiect of extraordinary praise, cried 
Wallace, which, if I ban left undone, would have stamped 
me a traitor. I have only performed my duty ; and may the 
Holy Anointer of the hearts of kings, guide him to his km^ 
dom, and keep bim there in peace and honour. 

Baliol rose in his bed at these words : Bruce, said be, ap» 

E roach me near. He obeyed. The feeble monarch turned 
i Wallace ; you have supported what was my kingdom, 
%ongh its last ttraggles for liberty! put forio your hanA 
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find support its exiled soverei^ in his last regvl ict Wal-» 
lace obeying, raised the king- so as to enable him to assume 
a kneeling posture. Dizzy with the exertion, Haliol for a ' 
moment rested on the shoulder of the chief* and then look- 
ing up, be saw Bruce gazing on him with compassionate in- 
terest The unhappy monarch stretched out his arms to 
bearen : — ^May Grod pardon the injuries which my fatal am- 
bition did to you and yours ; the miseries I brought upon my 
country ; — and let your reign redeem my errors ! May the 
spirit of wisdom bless you, my son ! His hands were now 
laid with pious ferrour on the head of Bruce, who, at this 
benediction, sunk on his knees before him. Whatever rights 
i had to the crown of Scotland, b^r the worthlessness of my 
reign they are forfeited, and I resign all unto you even to 
the participation of the mere title of king; and what was 
as the ghost of my former self, an accusing spirit to me, will^ 
I trust, be as an angel of light to you, to conduct your peo^ 
pie into all happiness ! Exhausted by his feehngs, he sunk 
back into the arms of Wallace. — ^Bruce, starting from the 
ground, poured ft little of the herb balsam into the kine's 
mouth, and he rerived. As .Wallace laid him oack on bis 
pillow he g^ed wistfully at him, and grasping his hand, said 
in a low voice. How did I throw a blessing from me ! But in 
those days, when I rejected your services at Dunbar, I knew 
not the Almighty arm which brought the boy of EUerslie to 
save bis country ! — I scorned the patriot mime that spoke 
your mission, and the mercy of heaven departed from me ! 

Memory was now busy with the thoughts of Bruce. He 
remembered his father's weak if not criminal devotion at 
that time to the interests of Edward : he remembered hia 
heart- wrung death; and looking at the desolate old age oi 
another of Edward's .victims, his brave soul melted to pity 
and regret, and he retired mto a distant part of the room to 
shed unobserved the tears he could not restrain. Wallace 
soon after saw the eyes of the exhausted king close in sleep ! 
and cautious of awakening him, he did not stir, but leaning 
against the thick oaken frame dT the bed, was soon lost ia 
as deep a repose* 

After some time of wordless stillness, (for the old dame» 
and the attendants, were at rest in the outward chamber,) 
Bruce, whose low sighs were echoed only by the wind which 
swept in gusts by the little casement, looked toward the ab« 
dicated monareh's couch. He slept profoundlyoret frequent 
]f started M if diatifekied by tronUfld dreamk WaUaoe mr 
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ed not on his hard pillow, and the serenity of perfect peace 
rested upon all his features. How tranquil is the sleep of the 
rirtuous ! thought Bruce, as he contemplated tbe differeDce 
between his state and that of Baliol's ; there lies an aocus* 
inff conscience; here rests one of the most fauklessof crea- 
ted beiogfs. It is, it is the sleep of innocence !— come, je 
slanderers, continued he, mentall}[ calling^ on those he had 
left at Edward's court, and tell me if an adulterer cuuld look 
thus when he sleeps ! Is there one trace of irregular passion 
about that placid mout^i ? I/oes one of those heavenly -com- 
posed features bear testimony to emotions, which leave marks 
even when subdued? No; virtue has set up her throne in 
that breast, and well may kings come to bow to it 1 



CHAPTER V. 

Trk entrance of the old woman about an hoar after sui» 
rise, awakened Wallace ; biit Baliol continued to sleep. Ofi 
the chief opening his eyes, Bruce with a smile stretched out 
his hand to him. Wallace rose, and whispering the widow 
to abide by her guest till they should return (for they intended 
to see him safe to his home) he said they would refresh them- 
selves with a walk. The good dame curtseyed acquiescence, 
and tbe friends cautiously passing the sleepers in the enter 
apartments, emerged to the cheerful breeze. A wood opeo'* 
ed its umbrageous arms at a little distance, and thither over 
tbe dew-bespangled grass, (hey bent their way. TheS)irds 
sung from tree to tree ; and Wallace seatmg himself under 
an overhanging larch which canopied a. narrow windm)g of 
the river Seine, listened with miogled pain and satisfaction to 
the communications which Bruce had to impart relative to 
what had passed since his departure from Durham. He re-» 
lated, that the instant Wallace had followed the earl of GIou^ 
cester from the apartment in the castle, it was entered by Sir 
Piers Gaveston. He demanded tlie minstrel. Bruce replied 
he knew not where he was. Gaveston, anxious b^jr his zeal to 
convince the king that be was no accomplice with the sus-> 
pected person, ag^ain addressed Bruce in a tone which he 
meant should intimidate him; and, a second time put the 
Question, where is the minstrel ? — I know ndt, replied Bruce. 
And will voa dare to tell me, earl, asked he, that within thia 
qittacter ot an hour be has hot beea L ius tower? nay, ki 
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this r©ry fomn?— -The rnards in your anti-chamber hare 
told me tiiat he was : — and can Lord Cayick stoop to utter 
a falsehood to screen a wandering^ beggar? 

While he was speaking, Bruce stood eyeing him with in- 
creasing scorn. Gareston paused. — You expect me to an- 
swer you, said the prince ; out of respect to myself 1 will ; for 
such 18 the unsullied hononr of Robert Bruce, that even the 
air shall not be tainted with a slander against his truth, with- 
out being re^^ttrified by its confutation. Gaveston, you have 
known me five years ; two of them we passed together in the 
icnsts of Flanders, and' yet you believe me capable of false- 
nood ! — know then, unworthy of the esteem I have bestowed 
on you ! that neither to save mean nor great, would I deviate 
from the strict line of truth. The man you seek may have 
been in this tower, in this room, as vou now are, antf as little 
ftm I bound to know where be is when he quits it, as whither 
you go when you relieve me from an inquisition which I hold 

myself accountable tq no man to answer. *Tis well! 

ened Gaveston, and I am to carry this haughty message to 
the king?—— If you deliver it as a message, answered 
Bruce, you will prove that they who are ready to suspect 
falsehood, find its uttei^ce easy. My reply is to you, — 
When- King Edward speaks to me, I shall nnd an answer 
that is due to him. These attempts to provoke me into a 
private quarrel, cried Oaveston, will not succeed. I am not 
to be foiled from my duty. I must seek for the man through- 
out your apartments. — —By whose authority, demanded 

Bruce. By my own, as the loyal subject«of my outraged 

monarch. He bade me bring the traitor before him, and 
thus I obey. As Gaveston spoke, he beckoned to his men 
to follow him to the door whence Wallace had disappeared. 
Bruce threw himself before it — I must forget the duty I owe 
to myself, before I allow you or any other man to invade my 

Privacy. I have aJready given you the answer that becomes 
lobert Bruce ; and as *you are a knight, instead of com- 
pelling, I request you to withdraw. Gaveston hesitated ; — 
but he knew the determined character of his opponent ; and 
therefore with no very good grace, muttering that be should 
hear of it !rom a more powerful quarter, he left the room. 

And certainly his threats were not in this instance vain; 
for, in the course of a few minutes a marshal attended by a 
numerous retinue, made his appearance^ to force Bruce be- 
fere the king. 
Vol. IIL 5 ^ T 
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** Robert Bnice, Earl of CleavelaDd, Carfick,ftnd Anndfi- 
dale, I come^ to summon you ioto the presence of 3'our liege 
lord, Edward of England." 

The Earl of CleaFeland obeys, said be, and with a fearless 
step he walked out before the marshal* 

When he entered the presence chamber) Sir Piers Gaves- 
ton stood beside the royad couch, as if prepaid to be his ac- 
cuser. The kin? sat supported by pillows, paler with the 
morti^cations of his jealousy and baffled authority, than by 
the effects of his wounds ;-^Rohert Bruce! cried he, the 
moment his eyes fell on him ; but the sight of his mourning 
habit made a stroke upon his heart that sent out drops of 
shame in large globules on his forehead*— ^He paused, wiped 
his face with his haadkercbief, and resumed — Are you not 
afraid, jlresumptuous young man, thus to provoke your sove- 
reign ? Are YOU not afraid that I shail make that audacious 
head answer for the man whom you thus dare to screen from 
my just revenge ? Bruce felt the n^any injuries he had suffer- 
ed from this proud king rush at once U|>on his memory ; ^nd 
without changing his position, or lowering the lofty expres* 
sion of his looks, he nrmlv answered — The. judgment of a 
just king I cannot fear; the sentence of anumust'ooe. I de- 
spise. This to his majesty's face ! exclaimed Soulis» In- 
solence — Rebellion — Chastisement — nay, even death ! were 
the words that were heard murmuring round the room, at 
the honest reply* Edward had too much good sense to echo 
ftny one of them ; but turning to Bruce with a sensation of 
shame he would gladly have repressed, he said, that in eon 
sideration of his youth he would pardon him what; had pas« 
sed, and reinstate him in all the late Earl of Carrick's ho* 
nours, if he would immediately declare where he had hidden 
the offending minstrel. 1 have not hidden him, cried Bruce, 
nor do t know where he is; but had that been confided to 
me, ab I know him to be an innocent man, no power on earth 
should have wrenched him from me ! 

Self-sufficient boy ! exclaimed Earl Buchan, with a lang^h 
of contempt, do you flatter yourself that he would trust such 
a novice as you are with secrets of this nature? Bruce turn- 
ed on him an eye of fire. — Buchan, replied he, I will answer 
you on other ground. Meanwhile remember, that the se- 
crets of good men are open to every virtuous heart; thosn 
of the wicked, they would be glid to conceal from them* 
selves. 
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Robert Brace, cried fhe king', before T came this northern 
joorney, I erer foandyou one of the most deroted of mj 
tenrants, the g[eotlest youth in roy court ; and how do I see 
you now braving^ my nobles to my face ! Hoir is it that 
until BOW this spirit nerer broke forth ? Because, answered 
the prince, until now, I had nerer seen the rirtuons friend 
whom you call upon me to betray. Then you confess, cried 
the king", that he was an instigator to rebellion I I arow, 
answer^ Bruce, that I nerer knew what true loyalty was, 
till he taught it me ; I nerer knew the nature of real chas- 
tity, till he explained it to roe; and allowed me to see in 
himself, incorruptible fidelity, brayenr undaunted, and a pu- 
rity of heart not to be contaminatied ! And this is the man 
on whom these lords would fasten a charre of treason and 
adultery ! But out of the filthy depths of Uieir own breasts, 
arise the streams with which they would blacken his fair 
ness. 

* Tour rindication, cried the knng, confirms his g^ilt. — ^Tou 
admit that he is not a minstrel in reality. — Wherefore then 
did he steal in ambuscade into my palace, but to betray 
either my honour dr my life, or perhaps both ? His errand 
here, was to see me. lUsh boy ; cried Edward, then ^ou 
acknowledge yourself a premeditated conspirator agaiost 
me ? Soulis now whisperea in the king*s ear, but so low Ihat 
Bruce did not hear him: penetrate nirther, my liege; this 
may be only a false confession to shield the aueen*s charac- 
ter. For she who has once betrayed her duty, finds it easy 
to reward such handsome advocates. The scarlet of inex- 
tinguishable wrath now burnt on the face of Edward. — I 
will confront them, thought he, and surprise them into be* 
traying each other. 

By his orders the <|ueen was brought in, supported by the 
Countess of Gloucester. Jane, cried the king, leare that 
woman ; let her impudence sustain her. Rather her inno- 
cence, my lord, said the countess bowing, and hesitating to 
obey. Leave her to that, re1;^rned the incensed husband 
and she would grovel on the earth like her own base' pas- 
sions ; but stand before me she shall ; and without other sup- 
port than the devils within her. For pity ! cried the queen, 
extendiug her clasped hands toward Edward, and burstinj^ 
into tears ; have mercy on me, for I am innocent ! Prove it 
then, cried the king, by agreeing with this confidant of your 
minstrel, and at once tell me by what name you addresse*' 
him when you aUored him to my court ! Is he French, Spar 
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ish, or English? By the Vix^n^ holy parity I swear ! cried 
the queen, sinking on her knees, that I never allured him to 
this court ; — I nev<%r beheld him till I saw him at the bish- 
op's banquet; and for his name I know it not. O vilest of " 
the vile! cried the king, in a paroxysm of fury, throwing^ a 
missal which lay on his couch, at her head ; and didst thou 
become a wanton at a glance! — From my sight tlus mo 
meat, or I shall blast thee I 

The Queen fainted, and dropt senseless into the arms of 
the Earl of Gloucester, who at that moment returned from 
seeing Wallace through the cavern. At sight of hicn, 
Bruce knew that his friend was safe; and fearless for him- 
self when the cause of outraged innocence was at stake, he 
suddenly exclaimed, " By one word. King Edward, I will 
confirm the blamelessness of this injured queen. Listen to 
me, pot as a monarch, and an enemy, but with the unbiassed 
judgment of man with man, and then ask your own brave 
heart, if it would be possible for Sir William Wallace to be 
a seducer?" 

Every mouth was dumb at the enunciation of that name. 
None dfared open a lip in accusation ; and the king him- 
self, tbunderstrdok alike with the boldness of his conquer, 
or venturing within tjie grasp of his revenge, and at the 
daringness of Bruce in thus declaring his connexion with 
him : for a few minutes knew not what to answer ; only, he 
had received conviction of his wife's innocence! He was too 
well acquainted with the history and uniform conduct of 
Wallace, to doubt his honour in this transaction; and though 
n transient fancy of the queen's might have had existence, 
vet he had now no suspicions of her actions. Bruce, said 
be, your honesty has saved the queen of England. Though 
Wallace is my enemy, I know him lo be of an integrity 
which neither man nor woman can shake ; and therefore, 
added he, turning to the lords, I declare before all who 
have heard me so fiercely arraign my injured wife, that 
I believe her innocent of every offence s^inst me. And 
whoever, after this, mentions one word of what has passed 
in these investigations, or even whispers that they ever 
have been held, shall be punished as guilty of high trea-. 
son. 

Bruce was then ordered to be re-conducted hack to the 
round tower; and the rest of the lords withdrawing by com* 
maod, the king wa3 left with Gloucester, bis daughter Jaae, 
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tod tbe now revirin^ queen, to make his peace with her, 
e/eo OD his knees. 

Bruce was more ckwelj immured than erer. Not e^en his 
senachie was allowed to approach him, and double guards 
were kept constantly on the watch around his prison. On 
the fourth day of his seclusion, an extra row of iron bars 
was put across his windows. He asked tbe captain of the 
party, the reason o{ this new rivet on his captivity, but be 
received no answer. His own recollection, however, solved 
the doubt ; for he could not but see that bis declaration res- 
pecting his friendship with Wallace, bad so alarmed £dward, 
that his present confinement was likely to terminate in 
death. Onp of the sentinels, on having^ the same inquiry 
put tu him which Brucie had addressed to his superior, in a 
roug'h tone told him that he had best not ask too many ques 
tioDs, lest be should hear that his majesty had determmed to 
keep him under Bishop Beck's padlock for life. Bruce was 
not to be deprived of hope by a single evidence, and smiliu|', 
said — ^There are more ways of getting out of a tyrant's pri- 
son than by the doors and windows ! Why, you would not 
eat through the walls ? cried the man. Certainly, replied 
Bruce, if I have no other way ; and through the guards 

too. We'll see to that, answered the man. And feel it 

too, my sturdy soldier, returned the prince, so look to your- 
self. Bruce threw himself carelessly into a chair as he 
spoke ; and the mi^n eyeing him askance, and remembering 
how strangely the minstrel had disappeared from within tbe 
walls of the tower, now beg^n to think that people born in 
Scotland inherited some natural necromantic power of exe- 
cuting whatever they determined. And I am determined, 
muttered be tahimselC never again to take this guard while 
a Scottish lord remains in the castlel 

Brocis, though* careless in his manner of treating the sol- 
dier's information, thought of it with some degfee of anxiety : 
as certainly the additional barricadoes did argi'ue a longer 
Bojonm in his prison than he had at first anticipated. I^t 
in reflections cnequered with hope and doubts of his ever ef- 
fecting his escape fh>m such an iron prison, he remained im- 
moveable on the spot where the smiths and the soldier had 
left him, till another sentinel brought in his lamp. He set ' 
down in silence, and withdrew ; and then Bruce heard t 
bolts on the outside of his chamber door pushed into th 
ffuards. There thev go, said he to himself; and those arc 
Ee the morning and evening sounds to which I am to lisi 
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all my days !— At least Edvrard would bave it io» Sacfa is the 
gratitude he shows to the man who restored to bim hw wife ; 
who restored to him the coDsciousness of jet possessing that 
unsullied honour which is so dear to every married man ! — 
Well, Edward ; kiodaess might bind g^enerous minds even 
to forget their rights : but thanks to you, neither in my own 
person, nor for any of my name, do I owe you aught but a 
si^ht of me as king of Scotland ; and please God, that you 
shall see, if the prayers of one that trusts in him can, like 
the ministering angels to Peter, open these double steeled 
gates to set me free ! 

While invocations to the power in which he confided, and 
resolutions respecting the conseauences of his boped-for 
liberty, by turns occupied bis mino, he beard the light tread 
of a foot in the adjoining passage*' He listened breathlessly, 
for no living creatture, he thought, could be in that quarter 
of the building, as he had suffered none to enter it, smce by 
It Wallace had disappeared. He half rose from his couch, 
as the door at which he had seen him last, gently opened. 
He started up^ and Gloucester, with a lantern in his hand, 
stood before him. The earl put his finger on his lip, and 
taking Bruce by the hand, led him, as he had done Wallace, 
down into the vault which leads to Fincklay Abbey. 

When once in that subterraneous cloister with the entrance 
firmly secured behind them, as they advanced along, the earl 
replied to the impatient gratitude of Bruce (who saw that 
the generous Gloucester meant that he should follow the 
steps of his friend,^ by giving him a succinct account of bis 
motives for changing his first determination, and now givinr 
him liberty. He had not visited Bruce since the escape of 
Wallace, that he might not excite any new suspicion in Ed- 
ward ; and the tower beibg fast locked at every usual ave- 
nue, he had now entered it from the Fincklay side. He then 
proceeded, to inform Bruce, that after bis magnanimous for- 
getful ness of his own safety to insure that of the queen had 
produced a reconciliation between her and her Imsband, 
Lord Buchan, Soulis, and Athol, and one or two English 
lords, joined next day to persuade the kins' that Bruce's 
avowal respecting Wallace having been really in the castle, 
was an invention of his own to screen some baser friend and 
his royal mistress. They succeeded in re-awakening some 
doubts in Edward, who sending for Gloucester, said to him, 
** Unless I could hear from Wallace^ own lips, (and that in 
my case is impossible,} that be has been here, and that my 
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wife ii fpildevof thil feal ttain, I nraat erer remain in lior- 
fible sospense. Time cruel Scots, ever fertile id maddea- 
ior sagg«8tioD8« have made me even tospect that Bruce bad 
otner reasooa for bis appareatly feoerons risk of himself, 
than a love of justice." 

While these ideas floated in the mind of Edward, Bruce 
was more closely immured. And Gloucester, having re- 
ceived the promised letter fro^ Wallace, determined to lay 
it before the king. Accordioglv, on the first opportunity, 
the earl, one morning, stole unobserved into the preseoce- 
chamber before Edward was brought in. He laid the letter 
under his majesty's cushion. As Gloucester expected, the 
moment the king saw the superscription he knew the hand, 
and read the letter twice over to hmiself withbut speaking 
a word. But the clouds which had hung on his countenance 
all passed away ; and with a smile, reaching the packet to 
Gloucester, he desired him to read aloud that silencer of all 
doubts respecting the honour of the queen. Gloucester obey 
ed ; and tne astonished nobles, looking on each other, one 
and ail assented to the credit that was to be given to Wal- 
lace's word, and deeply regretted having ever joined in the 
suspicion against her majesty. Thus then all appeared ami- 
cably settlS. But the embers of discord still glowed* The 
three Scottish lords, afraid that Bruce would again be 
taken into favour, laboured to show that his friendship with 
Wallace pointed to his throwing off the English yoke and 
independently assuming the Scottish crown. Edward gave 
too ready creidence to utese insinuations, and complied with 
Bishop Beck's request, to allow him to hold the royal youth 
his pnsoner. But while the Cummins won this victorv over 
Bruce, they gained nothing for themselves. They had ven- 
tured during the king's vain inouiries respecting the man- 
ner in which Wallace's letter nad been conveyed to his 
apartment, to throw out some hints of Bruce having been 
the agent by some secret means ; and that he, however in- 
nocent the queen might be, certainly, by such solicitude for 
her exculpation, evinced an interest in her person which 
might prove dangerous. These latter inuendoes, the kmg 
crushed in the first whisper. I have done enough with 
Robert Bruce^saidhe; be is condemned a prisoner for life; 
and roeresuspicioDsaball never provoke me to give sentence 
for his death. Irritated with Uus reply, and the contemptu- 
ous glance which aocomnenied it| the mdiotive triumvirate 
biniedfirmtlMkipg^wooiMrt; wdlwfiiif Mloiiaoom 
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piuniDg'lhe destmctioD of Brace and his more renowned 
mend, tbey determined at least to make a wreck of their 
moral fahie. The guilt of Wallace and the queen, and the 
participation of Bruce, were now whispered through ererr 
circle, and credited in proportion to the eyil dispositions of 
the hearers. 

One of his pages at last brought to the ears of the king 
the stories which these lords^so busily circulated ; and send- ' 
in^ for them, he g^ye them so severe a reprimand, that re- 
tiring from his presence in stifled wrath, they determined to 
accept the invitation of youi^ Lord Badenoch, retura to 
their country, and support him m the '^tency. Next morn- 
ing, Edward was informed that they had secretly left Dur 
ham with all their followers; and rearmg that Bruce might 
also make his escape, a consultation was held between the 
king and Beck, of so threatening a complexion, that Glou- 
cester no longer hesitated imme3iately to fhlfil his pledged 
word to Wallace, and gke the Scottish prince his liberty. — 
When he was free, the utmost that be could effect against 
Edward, would be to assume the crown of Scotland ; and 
that, thought Gloucester, is onl3r his right. Hence, I cannot 
belieye I am doing a disloyal thing to my king, when I obey 
the holy injunction : Help the appretaed to his own ; andpar^ 
take not in the iniqtdty of the wU doers / 

Impelled by these sentiments, Gloucester led Bruce in 
safety through the vaulted passage ; and taking an affection, 
ate leave of him, they parted in the cemetery of Fincklay ; 
Gloucester, to walk back to Durham by the banks of the 
Wear ; and Bruce, to mount the horse the |;t>od earl had 
prepared and left tied to a tree, to convey him to Hartle- 
pool. There he embarked for Normandy. When he arri- 
ved at Caen, he did not delay ; but pursuing his way across 
the country toward Guienne, whertf he hoped to meet W al- 
lace, night and the storm overtook him ; he lost his way ; 
and after much wandering, at last, directed by the lights 
which glimmered from the cott^^ windows, he reached the 
door, begged for shelter— -and, added he, was compensated 
(or every toil and suffbring, by the sight of my best and deaiw 
est friend I 

The discourse next turned on then* Ibture plans. WaU 
lace having mentioned his adrenture with the Red Reaver, 
and the acknowledgments of Philip for the rescue of his soo 
proposed that the n^vour he should ask in return, (as the 
Kin^ of Pitoce teemed tmy earnest tj4>estoW on him sooit 
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Mpeeial mark of j^ratitad^ ;) would be hit Interferenoe vntj^ 
Edwattl to gjant the Scots a peaceable retention of tbeir 
rights; and Uien said he to B^uce, you will take possession of 
jour kingdom, with the olive branch in your hand Bruce. 
smiled, but shook hi/i head ; ** And what then will Robert 
Bruce be ? A kine, to be sure ! But a kinf without a name* 
Who won me my KiiM|[dom ? Who acoomplished this peace? 
Was it not William Wallace? Can I then consent to mount 
the throne of my ancestors, so poor, to iooonsiderable a crea- 
ture ? I am not jealous of your fame, Wallace ; 1 g^lory in 
it; for you are more to me tl)an the light to my eyes : but I 
would prove mv right to the crown by deeds worthy of a 
sovereign. Till Ihave so shown myseu in the field ag^nst 
Scotland's enemies, I cannot consent to be restored to my 
mberitance, even by vou." 

And is it in war alone, returned Wallace, that you can 
show deeds worth v of a sovereign ! Think a moment, my 
dear friend, and then scorn your objection. Look around 
on the annals of history ; nay, before your eyes, on the daily 
occurrences of the world, and see how many are brave and 
complete generals ; how few wise legislators, and such effi* 
cient rulers as to produce obedience to the laws, and happi- 
ness to the people. This is the commission of a kinr : to of 
the representative on earth of our Father who is in neaven* 
Here is exercise for courage, for enterprise, for fortitudoi 
for every virtue which elevates the character of man : this 
is the god-like jurisdiction of a sovereign. To go to the field, 
to lead his people to scenes of carnajg^e, is often a duty in 
kings ; but it is one of those necessities whicfa, more than 
(he triflin|f circumstances of sustaining nature by sleep and 
food, reminds the conoueror of the degraded state of mortal- 
jty. The oi^ shows the weakness of the body, the other the 
corruption of the soul. For how far must man have fallen 
beneath his former heavenly nature, before he can delight in 
the destruction of his fellow men ! Lament not then, brave 
and virtuous prince, that I have kept your hands from the 
itaios of blood. Show yonnelf beyond the vulgar apprecia 
tion of what is fame; and conscious of the powers witlbi 
which the Creator has endowed you, assume your throne 
with the di|^ity that is their due : — ^and whether it be in the 
cabinet or m the field that He calls you to act, there obey, 
and rely on it that a name greater than that of the hero of 
kfacedon will await Bobertt King of Scots! Ton aknoat 
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persuade roe, returned Bruce. But let us see Philip and 
then I will decide. 

As the morning* was now advanced, the friends turned to- 
ward the cottage, intending to see Baliol safe at Rouen, 
and then proceed together to Guienne to the rescue of Lady 
Helen ; after which, they hoped, successful tenterprise, they 
would visit Paris, and hear ifs monarch's determination. 

On enteribg the hovel they found Baliol awake,, and anx- 
lously inquiring of the widow what was become of the two 
Toung knights. At sight of them he stretched out his hands 
to both, and said he was so revived by his sleep, that he 
should be able to travel in a few hours. Wallace proposed 
sending to Rouen for a litter to carry him the more easily 
thither. No, cried Baliol with a fVown, Rouen shall never 
ILgain see me within its walls. It was coming from thence 
that I lost my way last night ; and though my poor servants 
would have gladly returned thither with me, sooner than suf- 
fer me to perish m the storm ; yet rather would I have been 
found dead on the road, a reproach to the kings who ha^ 
betrayed me, than have taken an hour's shelter in that in 
hospitable city. 

After some questions from the friends, Baliol, while they 
took the simple breakfast prepared for them by the widow, 
related, that in consequence of the interference of Philip le 
Bel with Edward, he had' been released from the Tower of 
London, and sent to France, under an oath never again to 
leave that country. Philip then gave the exiled king the 
Castle of Galiiard for a residence, where he was soon joined 
by several of his old adherents from Scotland. But his lux- 
urious son, unable to exist divided from the pleasures of a 
gay court, abandoned his father, and went td Navarre: 
madly hoping to be elevated to the hand of its sovereign's 
daughter. Baliol for some time enjoyed his shadow of roy- 
alty at Galiiard; as he still had a sort of court, composed of 
the followers who were with him^ and of the barons in the 
neighbourhood. Philip allowed him guards, and a splendid 
table. But on the peace being signed between France and 
England ; that Edward might give u|> his ally the Earl of 
Flanders to his offended liege lord, Philip consented to re- 
linquish the cause of Baliol, and though he should still give 
him shelter in his' dominions, remove from him all the appen- 
dages of a king. 

Accordingly, continued Baliol, the guard was taken from 
mj gatesi my establishment was reduced to that of a priv^to 



Dobleman ; and no longer haying it in my power to Hfiatify 
the aridity, or to flatter the ambition of toose who came 
about me, I was soon left alone. All but the poor old men 
whom you see, and wbd had been faithful to me throu^ eye- 
Tj change of my life, instantly deserted the forlorn Baliol. 
iiut they remained : and from being seryants, they became 
my com.panioo3 ; for none otb^ ever appeared within the 
walls of (xalliani. — ^lo yain I remonstrated with Philip i -— 
either my letters nerer reached him, or he disdained to an* 
sirer the man whose cause he could abandon. Things were, 
in this state, when the other day an English lord) who had 
been stranded o^ the coast, brought his suit to my castle* — 
1 received him with hospitality ; but soon f6uDd that what I 
gave in kindness,, he seized as a right; — in the true spirit of 
iiis master, Edward, he treated me more like the keeper of 
an inn, than a generous host ; and such was his insolence, on' 
my attempting to plead with him for a Scottish lady whom 
his turbulent passions has forced from her country and re- 
duced to a pitiable state of illness, that he laughed at my 
arguments, and told me^ that had^I taken more care of my 
I kingdom, the door would not have been left open for him to 

steal away its fairest prize 

Wallace interrupted him. — Heaven grant that you may bei 
speaking of Lord De Valence and Lady Helen Mar ! I am^ 
replied Baliol, but surely Sir William Wallace cannot re* 
joice in his countrywoman being,likelytobe made the com* 

fulsive property of any Southron lord ? No: replied he, but 
rejoice in finding them so near, I rejoice in the opportunity 
of so soon performing my word to her dying father in res 
cuing her from the villain s arms. They are now at Galliard, 
returned Baliol, and as her illness seems a lingering one, De 
Valence declared to me his intentions of continumg there. 
He seized upon the best apartments, and carried himself 
with so much haughtiness^ that provoked beyond endurance, 
I ordered my horse and aecompanied by my honest men rode- 
to Rouen to obtain redress from the governor. But theun- 
worthy Frenchman told me with a look of derision, that his 
master having, more respect for one English earl than for all 
the dethroned monarchs in Christendom^ he advised me to . 
^o back, and by flattering De Valence, try to regain the fa- 
vour of Edward. I retired in indignation, determining to 
assert my own rights in my own casUe ; but the storm over-- 
took me, and after being abandoned by my friends, I wr 
saved by my enemies. Then you m^an now to return 
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Galtiftrd ? inqtf ifed Wallace. Immediately ; ttnd if ton wiH 
go with me, I wi)l enga^^, if the lady consent, (and tnat I do 
not doubt, for she scorns all his prayers for her hand, and 

^sses night and day in tears,) to assist in her escape. 

That^ Wallace replied, was precuely what I was going to 
request. 

Baliol adrised that they should not all nturn to the castle 
together, as the sight or two knights of their appearance 
accompanfiDg his host, would alarm De Valence; — and so 
diome bloody fray might succeed. The quietest way, said the 
deposed king, is the surest. Follow me at a short distance; 
and toward the shadt^s of eyeninr knock at the g^tes and 
request a night's entertainment I will ffrant it : and then 
your happy destiny, erer fortunate Wallace, must do the 

This scheme bein|^ approred, a litter of hurdles was soon 
formed for the invalid monarch, and the old woman's pallet 
spread upon it I will return it to you, my good widow, said 
Baliol, and with other prooft of my gratitude. The two 
fri«i&!ls then assisted the king to risei And i^en Baliol sat 
his foot to the floor, he felt so surprisinffly better, that he 
thought he could ride the journey. Wallace o? er-ruled this 
wish for fear of further delays ; and with Bruce, supported 
his emaciated figure to^rard the door. The widow stood to 
see her guests depart. Baliol, as he mounted bis trayelling 
machine, put a piece of gold into her hand. Wallace saw 
not what tne king had g^v^n, and gare a purse as bis reward. 
Bruce had nought to bestow. He had left Durham with lit* 
tie, and that little was expended. My good widow, said he, 
I am poor in every thing but gratitude. In lieu of gold, you 
must accept my prayers ! May they, sweet youth, replied 
she, return upon your own head, and give you oread from the 
barren land, and water out of the sterile rock ! And have 
you no blessing for me, mother? said Wallace, turning 
round, and regarding her with an impressive look; some 
spirit that you wist not of, speaks in your wonfc. Then be 
must be a good spirit, answered she, for all that is around 
me betokens gladnjjss. The scripture saith. Be kind to the 
wayfaring man^ jSr many have to eniteriaxned tm^eU una* 
teares ! Yesterday at this time I was poor and in misery. Last 
night I opened my door in the storm, you entered and gave 
me riches, he follows and endows me with his prayers ! Am 
I not then gpreatly favoured by Him who givetn bread to a!] 
who trust in him ? From this day forth, I will light a ^x^ 
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teco iii^t in A pttft of toy liont6 wiiore it iiiiht m wmii on 
brery side from a grreat distance. Like you, priucdjr 
knigtit, whose ^Id will make it barn, it shall shine afar« 
and gire lig^bt and comfort to all who approach it. Ahd 
when yon look on it, said Wallace, tell your beads for me. 
t am a son of war; and it may bla^ewhen my tital spark is 
just ezpirhigf. ThO> widow oaused, passed on him steadily. 
ind then burst into ttere. And is it possible that beailtimi 
^e may be laid in dost, that youthful form lie cold in clay, 
and these a^ed limbs sunriVe to li^ht a beacon to your me- 
mory ! and it shall arise ! It shall bam like a holy flame, an 
incense to bearenfOr the sotil of him who nas succoured tho 
ftifeble, and made the widow's heart tosinff for Joy ! Wallacii 
pressed the old woman's withered hand; Bruce did ih^ 
same. Sho saw them mount their horses, and when their 
disappeared from her eyes, she retnmod into her fxitta^ and 
ircpt. 
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Wiilcfv Baliol arrired within a few miles of Cbatten Gfll- 
Hard, he pointod to a wood, and told Wallace that ander itii 
proves he had best shelter himself till the setting sun ; soiOQ 
after which he should expect him and Bruce at the castle. 

Long* indeed seemed the intervah It usually happens that 
in contemplating^ a project, while the period of its execution 
appears distant, we thmk on it with composure ; but when 
the time of action is n^ar, when We only wait the approach 
of an auxiliary, or the lapse of an hour, every paitBing mo& 
ment appears an a?e, and the impatient soul s^ems ready to 
break every botind to grasp the completion of its enterprise* 
So Wallace now felt; felt as he had nerer done before: (dt 
in all bis warlike exploits, each achieyemcnt had followed 
the moment of i-esolre ; but here, he was delayed to grow 
iQ ardoiir as he contemplated an essay in which erery gene- 
nms principle of man was summoned into action. He was 
gping^ to rescae from the hands of a rayisher, the daughter 
of a brave veteran, his first friend in the great struggle, One 
who had fallen iii tne caiise. A daughter who, by her intre- 
pidity had Otice saved Scotland; a helpless Woman in the 
hands of a man of yiolence ! (Jlad Was he then to see the 
no sink behittd the western hills. Bruce and he cloae4 
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tiieir Wsofg, mounted their hones, and set ovt on ftill speel 
toward the Chateau. 

When they canoe in view of the antique towers of Gal- 
iiard^ they slackened their pace and more leisurely advanced 
to the gates. < The bugle of Wallace demanded admittance ; 
a courteous assent was brought by the warder, and the 
friends were conclucted into a room where Baliol sat in a 
large chair. JDe Valence was walking to aodfro in a great 
chafe; he started at sight of the princely armour of Wallace, 
(for he, as Baliol had done, conceired from thelilied diadem, 
that the stranger must he of the roral house of France,) and 
composing his turbulent spirit, be botred respectfully to the 
supposed prince. Wallace returned the salutat^n.; and 
baliol rising, accosted him with no inconsiderable degree 
of animation. He at once saw the mistake of De Valence, 
and perceived how greatly it would facilitate the bxeoution 
6t th^r project. 

On his return to the chateau, De Valence had receiired 
him with more than his ususd^ insolence ; for the governor of 
Rouen had sent him an account of the despised monarcli'a 
complaint to him. And when the despotic lord heard the 
sound of the bugle at the great g^ate, and learnt that it was 
the request, of two travelliug knights to be admitted to lodg- 
ing, he dew to Baliol in displeasure to command him to re* 
call his granted leavc-^At the moment of his wrath, Wal- 
lace entered, and covered him with confusion. Struck with 
seeing a French prince m one ojf the persons he was going 
to treat with such indignity, he shrunk into himself, and 
bowed before him, with sdl the cowering meanness of his base 
and haughty soul. Wallace felt his pre-eminence and bent 
his head in acknowledgment, with a majesty that convinced 
the earl that he was not mistaken. Baliol welcomed his 
guest in a manner not to dispel the earl's error. 

Happy am I, cried he, that the hospitality which John Ba-^ 
liol intended to show to a mere traveller, confers on him the 
distinction of serving one of a race whose fovour confers 
protection and its friendship honour. Wallace returned a 
gracious reply to this speech ; for though he might well ap- 

!)ly it to himself, yet he guessed that it was intended to mis- 
ead De Valence, and turning to Bruce, he said, this knight 
Ts my friend ; and though neither of us, frokn particular cir- 
'cumstances choose to disclose our names, Whatever they 
liiay be, during this journey, yet you will confide in thd 
Word of one whom you have hoooored by the address yon 
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iMve now made tad beUeve that his friend h not unworflij^ 
the hosnitalitien of him who was once kiog^ of Scots. 

De Valence now approached, and annouDciQir ^^ he 
was, assured the knig^ots, in the name of the king^ of Eng- 
land whom he was going to represent in Guienne, of every 
respect from himself, and assistants from his retinue, t(^ 
kriag them properly on their way. i return you the tnanks 
due to your courtesy, replied Wallace, and shall certainly 
remain to night a burthen to kin^ Baliol, but in the morning 
we must depart as we came, having a vow to perform which 
CKcludes the service of attendants* 

A splendid supper was soon served, at the board of which 
De Valence eat as well as Baliol. The I^qglish earl never 
withdrew from the moment that the straogera entered, so 
cautious was he to prevent Baliol informing h)s illustrious 
guests of the captivitv of Lady Helen IVIar. Wallace ate 
nothing ; be sat w4|h his yisor still cl6sed, and almc^t in pro- 
found silence, never speaking but when spoken to, and then 
only answering in as few worda as possible. De Valence 
supposed that this taoit^rnlly was coqnec'ed with his vow, 
and did not further remark it: but Bruce f who. at Caen bad 
furnished himself with a complete suit of black armour) ap- 
peared, thouffh equally invisible under his visor, infinitely 
more accessible. The humbler fashion of his martial accou- 
trement did not announce the prince, but bis carriage was so 
noble, his conversation bespoke so accomplished a mind and 
brave a spirit, that De Valence did not doubt that both the 
men before him were of the ro^al family. He had never 
seeo Charles de Valois, and beheving that he now saw him^ 
in Wallace, he directed all that discourse to Bruoe which he 
meant should reach the ear of De Valois, and from, him pasa 
to that of the King of France. Bruce saw what was pass-, 
ing in his mind, and with as much amusement iq the scene,, 
as design, he led forward the earl's mistake, but rather by* 
allowing him to deceive himself, tbap by any active means oa 
bis side to increase the deception- De Valence threw out 
hints respecting a frontier town in Goienxie, north of the Ga- 
ronne, which he thought his rqyal mgister could be persuaded 
to yieM to the French monarch, aa naturaljly belonging ta 
Gascony. But then the affair must be properly laid before 
Mm; and that De Valence said he believed, had he rootivoi 
to investigate some parchments in his possession, he might b^ 
able to do, and to convince Edward of the superior claim 
ftf th^ Frenph king. AM tfijpn casting oat hints of t^ 
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riglit beted l^bit anoestors, to theieigrBlorjr of Yalaiiee te 
Dauphiny ; he, in shortf after much circumlocution, ga^e 
them to qnderstand, that if Philip would either ioTest him 
with the rerenues of Valence on the Rhone, or give him 
some equivalent, be would engfage that th^ town in question 
should be delirered to France. 

BalioU notwithstanding his resolution to keep awake and 
assist his friends in their enterprise, was so overcome by his 
late ihtigue, th^t he had fallen asleep soon after supper, and 
so gave De Valence full opportunity to unveil his widely 
graspinr mind to Bruce. W allace now saw that the execu* 
tion of nis project must depend wholly on himself; and how 
to inform Helen that be was in the castle, and of his plan to 
get her out of it, hardly occupied him more than what to de* 
vise to detain De Valence in the eating room while be wenf 
out to prosecute bis design* As these thoughts aosorbed 
bim, by an unconscious movemeot he turo^ toward the 
English earl. De Valence paused, and looked at him, sup- 
posmg he was goipg to speak ; but finding that be did not, 
the earl addressed mm with some hesitation, feeling an in- 
explicable awe of directly saying to him what be h<ul so ea- 
sily uttered to his more approachable companion ; I seek 
not, illustrious stranger, said ho, to inquire the name you 
have alreadjr intimated must be concealed : But I have suf- 
ficient faith in that brilliant circlet round your brows to be 
convinced Tas nofie other than the royal hand of Philip could 
bestow it) that it distingiiishes a man of the first honour. You 
pow know my sentiments, prince ; and for the advantag^e of 
both kings, I confide them to vour services, Wallace rose : 
whether I am prince or vassal, replied he, my services shall 
^ver be given in the cause of justice, and of that, EarlDe 
Valence, you will be convinced when next you hear of me. 
My friend, cried he, turning to Bruce, you will remain with 
PMr host, while I go to the vigfils of n^ vow ! 

Bruce understood him. It was not merely with their hqst 
)ie was to remain, but to detain De Valence; and opening < 
at once the versatile powers of his abundant mind, his viva- 
city charmed tl^e earl, while the magniQcence of his views * 
in pqlicy« corroborated the idea to De Valence that he was ' 
coDverslog with ooe, whose birth had placed him beyond i 
even the temptations of those ambitions which, in the midst 
of the earPs passion for Helen, were at that moment sub- . 
lectins' his soul to every species of flattery, meanness, and iq ^ 
Wt, (Mq^^t/t ^r^cer i^ l^s tqm, list^i^ed to aU De V^ 
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]0Dce*ff dreams of aupgraiidizeineDtivtthinvch •ppare&t inte* 
rest ; and recoUectiDg' his reputatioa for a love of wine, be 
replenished his ;lass so often that the fames m^rfle him for- 
fet all reserves ; and after pouriofi" forth the whole history 
of his attachment ,to Helen, and his resolution ta subdue 
her abhorrence by love and grandeur, be gradually lowered 
his key, and at last fell fast asleep* . 

Meanwhile, Wallace, as soon as he quitted the ban(]|uetiog 
chamber, wrapped himself in Baliol's blue cloak which luy 
io the antiroom, (for he had observed that De Valence wore- 
a similar one at supper,) and determining to pass to Helen's, 
apartment as the earl, he enveloped even his helmet in, the* 
friendly mantle, and moving swiftly along the gaUen', was. 
met by a pzge* Precede me with a light, said he« afllecting 
the rough voice of De Valence, first to the stranger knight's, 
apartment, and then to my lady's. The boy, who conceived 
him to be the earl, obeyed , and Wallace, having seen, that 
all was as he had planned with Baliol, in the chamber ap-> 
pointed for him, followed his conductor to Lady Helen's door. 
There he made a sign to be left. — It was now within an hour 
of midnight He opened the latch. Two womeu lay on 
couches oa each side of the door. These were creatures of 
De Valence. They started up at the noise, but he, waving 
his hand to them to be quiet, they supposing it was their 
master, again composed tncmselves to rest. He then took 
the lamp that burnt on the table, and approached the bed 
of Helen. He covered the light with his hand, uia^t it might 
not glare in her eyes while he observed her. She was in a 

Erofoond sleep, but pale as the sheet which enveloped her: 
er countenance seemed troubled, her brows freouently 
knit themselves, and she started as she dreamt, as if^ in ap- 
prehension. Once he heard her lips faintly murmur. Save 
me, Wallace! on you aloae^— >— tnere she stopped. His 
tieart beat at this appeal I come to save tbee« he would 
have criedj but he checked the exclamatiou i his hand, in 
agitation, dropped at the same instant from before the lamp, 
and the blaa^e striking full 00 ber eves, waked her. She 
looked up; she saw, aa sbQ supposed, her dream realized. 
De Valence leaning over her bed, and herself wholly in his 
power :~for she knew not that the compassionate Baliol 
had returned. She shrieked with a cry of such distress at 
went through the soul of Wallace* The women raised 
tfaemselTes upon their couches, but Wallace repeating hi'* 
•igo to ^em to remain still, they obeyed. |lelea coTQr 
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Iwnelf with the eloChes, Ind trBmblinff, and in brolren aoe^ti' 
Oftlled on God to preseire her. Lftoy Helen, whispered he, 
look up ; for a moment, look np.— No, no, cried she, still 
belierinr it was De Valence, leave me if you would not see 
me die, for know that these outrages will at last kill me. 

Wallace durst not breathe his nameforfearof beings over- 
heard. How was he then to persuade her to turn her eyes 
upon him ? — He replied in rather a louder and stem Toioe, 
look on me, Lady Helen, this moment, or dread more fear« 
ful consequences. Look on me, and then I pledge you my 
honour, that if you desire it, I never will see you more. Ever 
deceitful De Valence, cried she, I will deserve honour, thoug^b 
I meet it not, — I will look on you : and release m^, or — * 
Oh ! God of life and death, take me to thyself! Look up and 
try me replied Wallace. The visored helmet and the rou^^b- 
ened tone in whicd he spoke, prevented her distinguishmg 
that it was other than the voice of De Valence, and with a 
trembling horror which made the very bed shake under her, 
she drew down the coverlid. At the first motion of her hands 
to unveil ber iace, Wallace raised the visor from his, and 
holding the lamp so that she should see him distinctly, at the 
moment ^hen, with despair in her heart, she turned ber head 
to dart a glance at De Valence fbll of abhorrence, she met 
the eyes dearest to her on earth-— those of Sir William Wal- 
lace. A cry of joy would have escaped her, had he not put 
his finger on his lip : but falling back on her bed, the joy of 
hope, of ha)^piness, of again seeing him, who in her estima- 
tion was her eartblv security, her ali here now that her fathei 
was no more, shooK her with such strong emotions that Wal 
lace feared to see her delicate firame expire in the tumult, 
or at least find repose in some deadly swoon. Alarmed for 
her life, or the accomplishnrient of her deliverance, he threw 
himself on his knees beside her, and softly whispered, be 
composed, fbr the love of heaven and your own safety! be 
collected and firm, and you shall fly this place with me to* 
night Helen with all the fervour of her grateful soul, hard 
ly conscious of the action, grasped the hand that held hers, 
and replied, I will obev, command me, I will obey. — ^-Then 
request me, vehemently and loudly, to leave the room, and 
•tnke the lamp from my hand. Helen ttgain looked to- 
ward him, but while her lips obeyed, her heart checked the 
words, and fiBehle was the injunctioa with which she bade 
lam leave her.-*— CooiokNis of it, she blushingly repeated 
Ih* oonumiia with loino tiMiiyi and itrook U^ 
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his bfto^. Wallace immediately «et'bi«4bot cm it, and tbey 
were left in dancness. With a roice loud enough for the wo- 
men to distinctly hear, (who were curiousiy listening^, thoug^h 
they could not before make ouf any things but that Lady Bel- 
en was in ^eat agitation) ha reproaobed her for her vioieoeet 
and adde^) I leave you to the darlcneis you bare brought upoa 
yourself; and I command that you neither apeak to your atten- 
dants, nor answer their questions, nor bare another light in 
vour room till you see me again. He then whispered to 
ker to rise from her bed, and allow him in this favourable 
obscurity to lead her from the chamber. Helen sfioke not, 
but in a tremour of timid delight, threw a dressing gown over 
her which ^ways lay on her pillow, and putting l^r fset in- 
t3 her slippers, stretched oui* her hamt to Wallace. He 
took it. It was cold with agitation ; and finding that weak- 
ness and emotion deprived ber of the power to sustain her 
steps over the floor, he gently took ner in his arms, and 
once more turning to the bed, said Farewell, cruel Helen ! 
and with cautious steps he bore her through the door. To 
meet any of De Valence's men in the passage, while in 
this situation, would betray all. To avoid this he hastened 
througti the illuminated galleries, and turning into the 
apartment appointed for himself, laid his almost fainting 
burthen upon the bed« Water ! said she, and I shall revive. 
He g^ve t\er some, and at the same time laying a page's 
suit of clothes (which Baliolhad provided] down t^ide ber; 
Dress yourself in these. Lady Helen, said he# I shall with- 
draw meanwhile into the passage, but as soon as you are 
F'^adVfCome to the door, for your safety depends on expedt« 
tion. 

Before she could answer he had disappeared. And Helen 
having instantly thrown herself on her Knees to thank God 
for this commencement of her deliverance, and to baieech 
his blessings on its consummation, slie rose strengthened ; ai>d 
obeying Wallace, the moment she was equipped she laid her 
band apon the latch, but the watchfol ear of her friend heard 
ber, and he immediately opened the door. The lamps of the 
gallery shone foil upon the light grace of ber figure, as 
shrinking with blushing modesty, and yet eag^r to be with 
her preserver, she stood hesitating before him. He threw 
his cloak over her, and puiting her arm, through his, in the 
unobscured blaze of his ptmoely armour, descended to the 
lower hall of the tsastle. One man only was there. Wallaee 
Qixlered him to open the great door«-4t ian fine night, mmI 
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he und I shdl ride some rtifles before I deep. The maa Hill- 
ed if he were to saddle the horses, be was answered in the af- 
firmative; and the g^te being ifnine<3iately unbarred, Wal- 
lace led his precious charge into the fVeedoro of the open air. 
As soon as sne saw the outside of those towers which she had 
so lately entered as the worst of all prisoners, her heart sa 
orerflowed with gratitude to her dblirerer, that sinkings by 
his side upon her knees, she could only grasp his hand and 
bathe it with the pure tears of rescued innocence. Her 
Biann<^ penetrated his soul ; be raised her in his arms : but 
she dreading^ that she had perhapa done too much, conyul- 
sirely articulated — My father — his blessing* — ^Was a rich en- 
dowment, Lady Helen, returned he, and you shall ever find 
me dcserring* it. Her head leaned on his breast. But how 
different was the lambent flame which seemed to mingle in 
either heart as thejr now beat, against each other, from the 
destructive fire which shot from the burning veins of Lady 
Mar when she would have polluted with her unchaste lips the 
shrine of a beloved wife, this bosom consecrated to her sacred 
image !— Wallace had shrunk from her as from the touch of 
some hideous contagion. But with Lady Helen, it was soul 
meeting soul: it was innocence resting on the bosom of vir- 
tue. No thought that saints would not have approved was 
there ; no emotion which ang^s might not have shared, 
glowed in their grateftil bosoms— *She, grateful to him ; both 
grateful to God, 

The man brought the horses from the stable. He knew 
that two strangers had arrived at the castle, and not noticing 
Helen's stature, he supposed that they were both before him 
He had been informed by the servants, that the taller of the 
two was the Count de Valcis, and he now held the stirrup for 
him to mount. But Wallace first placed Helen on Bruce'e 
horse, and then vaultinff on his own, put a piece of gold inta 
the attendant's hand. You will return, noble prince ? in« 
quired the man. Why should you doubt it ? answered Wal-» 
lace. Because, replied the servant, I wish the brother of the 
King of France to snow the foul deeds which are done in bis 
dominions. By whom ? asked Wallace, much surprised at 
this address, aw the Earl de Valence, prince, answered he ; 
he has now in tnis castle a beautiful lady, whom he brought 
from a foreign land and treats ia a manner unbecoming a 
knight or a man.— And what would you have me do ! said 
Wallace, willing to judge whether this applicant were hon- 
est ia hii appeal. Come in the power of your royal brathec^ 
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Vaieoce. 

Helea, who had littaaad widi trapidation to dus dialogva, 
drew nearar W«llaca, and io an agitated wbispar« taki, ah I 
let 08 hastao away ! The man was eioaa aQ0U|^ tn hear bar. 
Hah ! cried be, in a burst of doubtfnl joy, is it so' Is she 
bere^ say so, noble knight^ and RoUo Grinsby will serve ^e 
both for aver! — Orimsbir! cried Halaq, reooUdetini; hia 
voice the moment he had declared his name; whut, the bo- 
oest Ei^lish soldier? — ^I, and my preiervepy will indeed value 
CO trusty a follower. 

The name of Grimsby w^ too familiar to the memory of 
Wallace^ too closely associated with his most cherished medir 
tations, for him not to reconiise it with meiancholv piea^ 
sare. He bad never seen Grimsby, but he knew biro we4 
worthy of hisconfidenoe, and ordering^ him (if he really de- 
Bired to follow Lady Helen) to brinf two more horses from 
the stables ; as soon as tney were brought, be made the joy- 
fal signal concerted with Bruce ; as soon as he and his charge 
were out of the castle, he was to sound the Scottish pryso 
with bis bugle. 

The happy tidings met the ear of BrooOi who sat anxious^ 
ly watching the sleep of De Valence, for fear he should 
awake, and leaving toe room, interrupt Wallace in his en- 
terprise. What then was his transport when the first noteqf 
the bom burst upKm the silence around him. — He tpranir oi| 
bis feet The impetuosity of the action waked BdlioL 
Bruce made a sign to him toi>e silent, and pressing his band 
with energy, be forgot the former Baliol m the present, ^nd 
for a moment bending his knee, kissed the band he held, and 
rising — was out of VSb room in an instant 

He flew across the outward ball, through the open gatas: 
and Wallace, perceiving him, rode out from under the sha- 
dow of the trees. The bright l^t of the moon shone on hta 
sparkling crest : that was sufiicient for Bruce ; and Wallace 
falling back again into the shade, waa Joined the next mo- 
ment by his eager friend. Who thii iriend was, for whom 
her deliverer told Helen be waited, she did not ask; for >ha 
dreaded while so near danger to breathe a word, but sha 
ffuesBod that it must be either Marray or Bdwin. De Vat 
uiiiGe, impatient to show her how desolate she was left, how 
dependent she was on him for love and happiness, bad told 
her that not onlv her father was dead of his wounds, but that 

b^mysieaMi^Mrdt Bpti^wall u4 <(^atbvan W bdth iv^ 
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kilM Id the Int bfttde. Henee, one of her two faflierteM 
cousins, she now, with a saddeoed joy, prepared to see,-— 
and everv filial recollection pressing on her neart, her tears 
flowed silently, and in abundance. As Bruce approached, 
his black mantle so enveloped hiin« that she could ootdistin- 
giiisb his figure. Wallace stretched his hand out to him in 
silence ; he grasped it with the warm but route congratula- 
tion of ffieodship, and throwing himself on his ste^ while 
Grimsby mounted another, triumphantly exclaimed, now for 
Paris ! And without the aid of spurs to his ea|er horse, he 
fi^yly led the way in full speed. Helen recognised none she 
knew in his voice, and drawing close to the white courser of 
Wallace, with something like disappointment mingling with 
her happier thoughts, she kept pace with (he fieetoess of its 
•tep«» 



CHAPTER VI. 

Avoiding the beaten track of Rouen, Wallace (to%faom 
Grimsby was now a most valuable auziHarv, being so well 
acquainted with every part of the country] took a seques- 
tered path by the banks of the Orne, and entered the ex- 
tensive forest of AlelBcon, just as the moon set Having 
ridden &r and without cessation, Giimsbv proposed for the 
ladv's sake that they should alight, and allow her to vepose 
awhile under the trees. Helen was indeed nearly exhaust- 
ed ; though the idea that she was fiving from a man she ab« 
horred, and under the protection of the only man whom she 
could ever love, seemed to have absorbed her beinp- into his, 
and by inspiring her with a strength which surprised even 
herself, had for a long time kept her insensible to anv fatigue. 
While her friends pressed on with a speed which allowed of 
no more conversation than merely occasional inquiries of 
how she bore the journey, the swinoess of the motion, and 
the rapidity of the events which had brought her from the 
most frightful of situations into one of the dearest to her se- 
cret and hardly-breathed wishes, so bewildered her faculties 
that she almost feared she was only enjoying one of thosa 
dreams which since her captivity bad often mocked her with 
the image of Wallace and her release ; and every moment 
«he feared to awake and find herself still the prisoner of Do 
Vste&ce,—- J want no rest» replied she to the obtservation of 
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Hiimsbt, I cMld Hke hone till we are beyond the po«i* 
bility of beiDfi^ overtaken by my enemy. — ^You are as safe ill . 
this wood, lady, returned toe soldier, as you can be in any 
place betwixt Galliard and Paris ; it is many leagues from 
the chateau, and lies in so remote a direction, that 1 am sure 
were tbe earl to pursue ds, he would never choose this path. 
And did he even come up with us, dear Lad? Helen, said 
Wallace, could you fear when with your father^ fribnd Mt is 
fer my Other's friend I fear, gently answered she, I can hare 
no dreads for myself, wbile under such protection. 

A very little more persuaded Helen, and Grimsby having 
spread his cloak on the (prass, Wallace liiled her from the 
horse ; as toon as she put her foot to the ground and attempt- 
ed to stand, her head grew giddy, and she must have fallen, 
but for the supporting arm of her watchful fnend. He car- 
ried her to the couch prepared by the good soldier, and laid 
her on it. Grimsby had been more provident Uian they 
could have expected* for when> after saddling the second 
nair of horses, he returned into the hall for his cloak, he 
found the remnants of the senachel's supper still on the 
table, and taking an undrawn dask of wme, be put it into 
his vest This he now produced, and Wallace made Helen 
drink some of it; The cordial revived her; and leaning 
against his arm, she soon found the repose her wearied 
frame, in spite of the happy agitation of her spirits, demand- 
ed and induced> For fear of disturbing her, not a word was 
spoken. Wallace supported her head, and Bruce sat at her 
feet, while Grimsby remained with the horses as a kind of 
outpost 

Sweet was her sleep) for the thoughts with which she 
sunk into slumber filled her dreams. Still she was ridiog by 
the side of Wallace, and listening to his voice cheerio^ her 
through the lengthening way ! 6ut some %ild animal m its 
nightly prowl, starting upon the horses, frightened them so 
that thev began to snort and plunge ; and though the no less 
terrified alarmer ded far away, it was with difficulty that the 
voice and management of Grimsby could quiet them. The 
noise they made suddenly awoke Heleu, and her scattered 
(acuities not immediately collecting themselves, she felt an 
instant impression that all had inde^ been but a dream, and 
starting in affria^ht, she exclaimed — Where am I P Wallaco 

where art thou F Here, my dear Lady Helen ! cried he, 

pressing her to his breast with fraternal tenderness; I am 
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fcere; you %f% safe with yonr friend and brdtW. tter heart 
beat violently with a terror which this assurance could hard^ 
Iv subdue* At last she spoke, and in an agitated voice saidj 
foreive me, if my senses are a little bewildered : — I have 
snffiBred so tnuch, and this release seems so miraciilons, that 
at moments I hardly believe it real. I Wish daylieht were 
come, that I might be convinced. When she tiad uttered 
these words, she suddenly stopped and added, as she felt her- 
self binsh all over,—** But I am Very silly to talk tfaui;-^I 
believe my late terrors have disordered my head.*' 

What you ^el,'ladyi is only natural;, observed bruce, I 
toiEperienced the same When I first regained my liberty and 
found myself on the road to join Sir William Wallace. Dear 
indeed is liberty; but dearer is the friend whose virtues 

ftnake pur recovered freedom sure. Who speaks to me? 

said Helen, in a low voice to Wallace, and raising her head 
frdm that bosom on which she felt she did but too much de- 
lirht to lean ;— it is one, answered Wallace in the same tone^ 
Who is not to be pnbliclv known until occasion demands it : 
bne who, I trtist in Grodi, will one day seal the happiness or 
Scotland,— Robert BrUce. That name which. When in hei 
idea it belonged to Wallace, uscfd to raise such emotions in 
her breast, she now heard with an indifference that surprised 
hiSr. fiut who could be more to Scotland than Wallace had 
been ? All that was in the power of patriot or of king to do 
for his country he had done ; and what then waft Brace in 
her estimation ? One Who, basking in pleasures while his 
country suffered, allowed a braVe subietJt to breast and to 
overthrow every danger before he Would put himself forward 
tind now he appeared, to assume a throne, which, though 
his right by birth, he had most justly forfeited by a neglect 
of the dtlties indispensable in the heir of so great and op- 
l^ressed a kinfdOm. ThCM Wonld have been her thoUghU 
of him :— But Wallace called thift Bruce his friend : — the 
few words which she had heard him speak, were generous 
and fall of gratitude to her deliverer Which would have en* 
g^ed her esteem, even had it not been accompanied by ik 
tone of voice and manner of expression Which bespoke all 
ardent, ingenuous, and amiable mind. 

The answer, howeter, that she made to the reply of Wal- 
lace was spontaneous, and struck upon the heart of Bni<es 
bow long, said she, hare yott promised Scotland thnt m 
thottld lee that day? 

• Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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LongTy to my ^rief, Lady Helen, rqoined Brace. I wonia 
say to my shame, had I ever intentionally erred tovrard my 
country : but ignorance of her state and of the depth ot ill- 
ward's treachery, was my crime. I only re<]Oired to b6 
shown the right path, to pursue it; and Sir William Wallace 
came to point the way. My soul, lady is not unworthy the 
destiny to which he calls me. Had it been light, she would 
ha^e seen the flush of conscious rirtue that overspread hit 
jElne countenance while he spoke : but the words were suffi- 
cient to impress her with that respect for his character he 
deserved, and which her answer showed — ^My ever to be 
lamented father taus^ht me to consider Bruce as the right- 
ful king of Scotland ; and novf that t see the day which he 
so often wished to hail, I cannot but reji^ard it as the termi* 
nation of Scotland's woes. Oh ! had it been before, per- 
haps ^here she paused, for tears stopped her utterance.—^ 

Tou think, rejoined Bruce, that much Moodshed plight have 
been spared ! iBut, dear Lady Helen, poison not the comfort 
of your life by that belief. No man exists who could hare 
effected so much for Scotland in so short a time, and with so 
little loss, as our Wallace has done. Who like him. makes 
mercy the companion of war ; and compels even his ene- 
mies to emulate the clemency he shows ? Fewer hare been 
slain on the Scottish side during 1the yfhxAe of his struggle 
with Edward, ihan were lost by Baliol on the fatal day of 
Dunbar. Then, no quarter was given ; and too many of 
the wounded were left to pernh on the field. But with 
Wallace, hfe was granted to all wbo asked ; and the weund- 
ed enemy as well as the firiend was alike succoured by him« 
This conduct provoked the jealousy of the Southron gene- 
rals not to be surpassed in generosity ; and thus companp- 
tively few have been lost. But if in that number, some were 
our noblest chiefs, we must be resigned to yield to Qod 
what is his own ; nay, we must be ^rateiul, daughter of the 
rallant Mar, for the manner in which they were taken.— 
rhey fell in the arms of true glory, like parents defendin|f 
their oilspring ; while other»-Hny grandfather end father, 
perished with broken hearts, in unavailing lanpentatioBs theC 
they could not share the fate of those who died for Scotland. 
But you, dear Bruce, returned WaHace, will live for lier« 
Will tetich those whose hearts have bled in her cause, to find 
a balm for eveiy wound, in her prosperity. 

Helen smiled through her tears at uiese Wftatb^-^Thf 
spoke the heavenly cons^ation which had d eie cndc d eo k 
Vni,. III. 7 T o 
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own mourninff spirit. «* If Scotland be to rest under the 
liappy reign of Robert Bruce, then envy cannot again assail 
Sir William Wallace and my father has 'tshed his blood 
in vain. His beatified spirit, with those of my uncles Both- 
well and Ruthven, will rejoice in such peace; and I shall 
enjoy it to felicity, in so sacred a participation." Wallace 
surprised at her associating the name of Lord Ruthven with 
those who had fallen, interrupted her with the information 
that when he last quitted Scotland, he had left him in perfect 
health. Helen, happy at these tidings, explained that De 
Valence had given her the opposite intelligence, with other 
dreadful accounts, in order, most probably, by impresing 
her with an idea that she was friendless, to precipitate her 
into the determination of becoming his wife. But she did 
not repeat to her brave auditors all the arguments he had 
used to shake her impregnable heart. Impreguable, be- 
cause a principle kept guard there, which neither flattery 
nor ambition could dispossess. , He had told her that the very 
day in which she would give him her hand, king Edward 
would send him viceroy into Scotland, where she should 
Ireis^n with all the power and magnificence of a queen. 

He was handsome, accomplished, and adored her: but 
Helen could not love him whom she could not esteem ; for 
she knew he was libertine, base and cruel. That he loved 
lier, affected her not ; she could only be sensible to an afiec- 
4ion placed on worthy foundations ; and he who trampled on 
all virtues in his own actions, could not desire them when 
seen in her ; he therefore must love her for the fairness of 
her form, *< which to-day is, and to-morrow is thrown into 
the grave?" and to place any value on such affection would 
be to grasp the wind. Personal flatteries having made no 
impression on Helen, ambitious projects were attempted 
with equal ill success. Had De Valence been lord of the 
east and western empire, could he have made her the envy 
and admiration of a congregated world all would have beea 
in vain;, she had seen and ^own the virtues of Sir William 
Wallace, and from that hour, all that was excellent in man 
all tbat was desirable on earth, seemed to her to be in him 
summed up* On the barren heath, said she to herself, io 
some desert island, with only thee and thy virtues, how hap* 
by could be ' Helen Mar f how great ! — For, share thy 
heart, thy noble, glorious heart, would be a bliss, a seal of 
honour from heaven, with which no terrestrial elevation could 
€omparel Then would she sigh; then wouldshe thank Go4 
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for SO ennoblinif her as to make her capable of appreciating 
and loviDg^ above all earthly things the matchless virtues of 
Sir William Wallace, Yes, thought she, on the very ere- 
ning of the night when he so unexpectedly appeared to re- 
lease her, even in loving thy perfections there is such en- 
joyment that I wou*i rather be as I am, what others might 
call the hopeless Helen, than the loving and beloved of any 
other maii on earth. In thee, I love virtue; and the imper-. 
ishable sentiment will bless me in the world to come. With 
these thoughts she had fallen asleep ; she dreamt that she 
called on Wallace to save her, and on opening her eyes, she 
had found him indeed near h^r. 

Every word if hich this almost adored friend now said to 
pom fort her with regard to her own immediate losses; to as- 
sure her of the peace of Scotland, should heaven bless, the re- 
turn of Bruce; took root in her soul, and sprang up into re- 
signation and happiness. She listened to the plans of Wal- 
lace and Bruce to effect their ereat enterprise: and sereral 
hours of the night, during which she rested, passed to her not 
only in repose, but in enjoyment. Wallace, though pleased 
with the sympathetic ipterest she took in even the minutest 
details of their design, became fearful of overtasking her 
weakened frame; he whispered Bruce togradually drop the 
conversation, and, as it died away, slumber again stole over 
her eyelids. 

The dawn had spread ikr over the sky while she yet slept 
Wallace sat contemplating her, aqd the now sleeping Bruce^ 
who had also imperceptibly sunk to rest. Various and anx<' 
ious were his meditations. He had hardly seen seven-and- 
twenty years, vet so had he been tried in the vicissitades of 
life, that be felt as if he had lived a century; and instead of 
looking on the lovely Helen, as on one whose charms might 
claim a lover's wishes in his breast, he regarded her with sen- 
timents more like paternal tenderness. That indeed seemed 
the affection which now reigned in his bosom. He felt as a 
father toward Scoilaud : for every son and daughter of that 
harassed country, he was ready to lay down bis life : Ed- 
win, he cherished in his heart, as he would have done the 
dearest of his own offspring. It was as a parent to whom a 
beloved and prodigal son bad returned, that he looked on 
Bruc e ; but Helen, of all Scotland's daughters, she was the 
most precious in his eyes ; set love aside, and no obiect with- 
out the touch of that all-pervading passion, could he regard 
wid) mare endearing tenderness than he did Helen M^r. V^ 
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shades of night paased away noder the bngiit vprise of the 
king of day, and with them her slumbers. She stirred, slie 
awoke. The lark was then soaring with shrill cadence over 
her head : the notes pierced the ear of Bruce, and he started 
on his tiseU " You hare allowed me to sleep, Wallace !" 
And \¥\ky not? replied he. Here it was safe enough for all 
to have slept Had there been danp^r, I would have called 
you. Whence, mv g^ood friend, cried Bruce with a smile, 
did you draw the ethereal essence that animates your frame ? 
You toil for us, watch for us, and yet you never seem fa- 
tigued, never discomposed ! How is thi? ? What does it 

mean, Wallace? That the soul is immortal, answered he; 
that it has apelike power even while on earth to subdue the 
wants of this mortal frame. The circumstances in which 
heaven has cast me, have disciplined my body to obey my 
mind in ajl things; and therefore, wheo the motives for ex- 
ertion are strong within me, it is long, verv loug, before I 
•ither feel hunger, thirst, or drowsiness. Indeed, while so 
occupied, I have often thought it possible for the activity of 
the soul so to wear the body, as some day to find it suddenly 
h\l away from about her spiritual substance, and leave her 
unencumbered, without having felt the toych of death. And 
▼et that Elisha-like change, continued Wallace, would not 
oe till heaven sees the appointed time.- Man docs not live 
by bread alone, neither by sleep, nor any species of refresh- 
inent His spirit who created all things, can give us rest 
wuile we keep the strictest vigils ; his power can sustain the 
wasting frame, even in a barren wilderness. 

True, replied Helen, looking timidly up; but because 
heaven is so gracious as sometimes to work miracles in our 
(avour, surely we are not authorised to neglect the natural 
means of obtaining the same end t Certainly not, returned i 
Wallace, it is not for man to tempt God at any time. Suffi- ' 
cieot for us, is to abide by his all-wise dispensations. When j 
we are in circumstances to allow of our partaking the usual 
means of life, it is demanded of us to use them. But when 
we are hronght into situations where watching, fasting, and 
uncommon toils are necessary ; then it is an essential part of 
our obedience, to perform oiir duties to the end, without any 
regard to the wants which may impede our way. It is in 
that hour, when the soul of man, resolved to obey, looks 
down on human nature and looks up to God, and he derives 
from him both the manna and the ever-living waters of heav- 
•Dt 6y this, the ^f U^ bands of Moses preraUed wor 
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\ 
Amelekin Rephidim ; by this, did the lengthened nee of the 
nin light Joshua to a double rictory in itibeon. 

The morning^ * ctpours beings dispersed from the opposite 
plain, and Helen quite refreshed by her long* repose, Wallace 
seated her on her horse, and they recommenced their jour- 
ney. The helmets of both chiefs were now open. Grimsby 
looked at one and the otber ; the countenance of both assui^ 
ed him that he should find a protector in either. He drew 
toward Helen ; she noticed nis manner, and observing to 
Wsdlace that she beliered the soldier wished to speak with 
her, she checked her horse. At this action, Grimsby pre- 
sumed to ride up, and bowing respectfully to her, said, that 
before he followed her to Paris, it would be right for the 
Count de Valois to know whom he had taken mto his train ; 
one, madam, who has been degraded bv King Edward ; de- 
graded,^ added be, but not debased ; that last disgrace de* 
pends on myself; and I should shrink from your protection, 
rather than court it, were I indeed rile. ** I have too well 
proved your integrity, Grimsby," replied H^len, ^* to doubt 
It now ; but what has the Count de Valois to do with your 
being- under my protection^ It is not to him we go, but to 
the French king*." And is not that knight with the diadem, 
inquired Grimsby, with surprise, the Coant de Valois? All 
the servants at Chateau Galiiard told me that he was. Helen, 
astonished at this, said the knight should answer for bimselfi 
At that moment Wallace was looking toward them. She 
quickened the step of her horse, and followed by Grimsby, 
came to his side. 

As soon as Wallace had heard from her what was the wish 
of the soldier, he called him to approach. My friend, said 
he, you have claims upon me which would insure you m^ 
protection, were I even insensible to the honourable prioci- 

rles you have just declared to L^y Helen. But 1 repeat, 
am already your friend. , Tou have only to speak, and all 
that is in my power to do to serve you, shall be done. Then 
sir, returned ne, as mine is rather a melancholy story, and 
parts of it have Already drawn many tears from Lady Helen, 
if you will honour me with your attention apart from her, 1 
would relate bow I fell into disgrace with my sovereign. 

Wallace fell a little back with Grimsby, and while Brooe 
and Helen rode^ briskly forward, he at a slower pace,^ pre- 
pared to listen to the recapitulation of scenes in which he wia 
oidy too deeply interested. Grimsby accordingly began by 
liarratiog tbe fttal erents at Rltenilie which hul compell^^ 
7* ■ ^...^^^^^.^, ^^^ 
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bim to leaye the 'rmj in Scotlanfl. He related, (h&t after 
quitting^ the ptiofj or St. Fillan, be reached Guienne, and 
there served under the Earl of Lincoln unlil the marriage 
of £d«^ard vrith king Philip's sister gave the English monarch 
qaiet possession of that prorince^ Grimsby then went with 
the rest of the troops to join the*: sorereign in Flanders.— 
There he was recognised and brought to judgment, by 
one of Heselrigge's captains; one who had been a particulaf 
favourite with that tjrrant from their similarity of disnosition, 
and to wbom,aAer his return from Ellerslie, he had told the 
mutiny and desertion (as he called it) of Grimsby. But on 
the representation of the Earl of Lincoln, hia punishment was 
mitigated from death to the infliction of a certain number of 
lashes. This sentence, which the honest soldier regarded as 
worse than the loss of life, was executed. Qn stnpping him 
at the halbert, the diamond clasp was found hanging round 
his neck. This was seized as the proof of a new crime ; 
his general now gave him up ; and in contempt of all his as- 
severations of innocence, so inconsistent were his judges, that 
while they allowed his treason (for so they stigmatized his 
manly resentment of Heselrigge's cruelty,) to prejudice them 
against him in this his second chaiige, they would not believe 
what was so probable, that this very jewel was given to him 
by a friend of Sir William Wallace, as a reward for his be- 
haviour on that occasion. They decided at once that he was 
a thorough villain, and unworthy to live. He appealed to 
Edward, but he appealed in ▼ain ; and on the following day 
he was adjudged to be broken on the wheel for the robbery 
of this jewel. Every heart was callous to his suffering's, but 
that of a poor woman, (the wife of his jailer,^ who fancied 
him like a brother of hers that had been killed ten years be- 
fore in Italy, and at the dead of night she opened his prison* 
door and set him free. He fled into Normandy; and with* 
out a home, outlawed, branded ^ as a traitor and a thief, he 
was wandering half desperate on the shore one stormy night, 
almost tamptra by despair to plunge into the ragfing flood, 
when the cry of distress attracted his attention. A ship 
was stranded. He ran to the neighbouring fishermen, put 
off in the first boat himself and with indefatigable labour, by 
lowing backwards and forwards saved the whole crew. — 
l%tf WM Da Valence in his way to Gnienne. Chateau Gral' 
Manl was the nearest residence fit to receive the earl and his 
train. Thither they went, takings Grimsby along with them^ 
"lifinaatthAaerraBtilieleniitilhtJttiM^^ ht tnr 
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always oeTtred with a yeil, aQd often wery hardly mecK was 
their lord's wife and a lunatic. He remained ip the chateaa, 
because he bad no where else to go, and soon found, by ao^ 
cidental speeches from the lady 's attendants, that she was not 
married to the earl, and was not only perfectly sane but o^ 
ten most cruelly treated. Her name he had never beard 
breatlied till on the last erening*, when carrying some wine 
into the banqueting room, De Valence «9entioDed it to the 
other stranger knight. He then retired to the hall, full of 
horror, resolving to essav her rescue himself: but the unex- 
pected sight of the two knights determiued him to reveal the 
case to them. This, added Grimsby, is my story ; and tv ho- 
ever you are noble lord, if you think me not unwortbv your 
protection, yield it to me, and you shall find oie faithful un- 
to death. 

I owe you that and more, replied th^cbief, I am that Wal- 
lace on whose account vou iled your country ;—and, if you 
be williag to share the fortunes of one who may live and die 
in camps, I pledp^'e you that* my best destiny shall be yours* 
Could Grimsby in bis joyful surprise have thrown himself at 
the feet of Wallace, he would have done it ; but taking bold 
of the drapery of his scarf, he pressod it enthusiastically to 
his lips and exclaimed^-Bravest of the briave, this is beyond 
my prayers, to meet you here, whom 1 believed the trium- 
phant lord of Scotland! — I fell innocentlv into disgrace; 
ah ! bow am I now exalted unto honour ! My country would 
have deprived me of life; I ana therefirire dead to it, and 
live only to gratitude and^ you ! Then, replied Wallace, as 
Ihe first proof of the confidence I repose in you, know that 
(he young chief who is riding forward with Lady Helen, is 
Robert Bruce, the prince of Scotland. Our next enterprise 
is to place him upon the throne of bis ancestors. Meanwhile^ 
till we license vou to do otherwise, keep our proper names a 
secret, and call us by those we may hereafter thmkfit to as* 
sume. 

Grimsby, onoe more reinstated in the station he deserved, 
that of trust and respect, no longer hung bit head in abjeet 
despondency ; but looking erect, as one torn a^n from dia^ ' 
grace, he became the active, cheerful, and faithful servant 
of Wallace. 

Helen, during Wallace's conversation with the soldier, lis- 
tened with delight to the encomiums which Bruce passed up* 
on his friend and champion. As his eloquent tongue describ« 
ed the merits of Wallace} and expressed an ardent gratitude 
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for 619 hay^n^ so giorioosly supplied his place to Scotland; 
Helen' turned her eyes upon the prince; before, she had 
scarcely remarked that be was more than youngs and hand. 
. some; out now, while she contemplated the noble confidence 
which breathed in eyery feature, she said to herself, this man 
is worthy to be the friend of Wallace ! His soul is a mirroi 
that will I'eflect all the brightness of Wallace's : aye, like as 
with the mn's rays, to light up with fire all on whom it 
turns. 

B#oce remarked the unusual animation of her eyes as she 
looked on him. You feel all I say of Wallace., said he.— 
But it waJB not a charge at which she need blush. It was 
addressed to that perception of exalted worth which regards 
neither sex nor are. Helen did not misapprehend him. — 
The amiable frankness of his manner seemed to open toiiim 
her heart. Wallace she adored almost as a god ; Bruce she 
could love as a brother. It requires not time nor proof to 
make virtuous hearts coalesce: tnere is a language without 
sounds, a recognition independentof the visual organ, which 
acknowledges the kindred of congenial souls almost in the 
moment they meet. The virtuous mind knoweth its brother 
in the dark ! — This was said by a hero whose soul sympa- 
thised in eVery noble purpose with that of Wallace : and He- 
len, impelled by the same principle, blushing with an emo- 
tion untainted with anv sensation of shame, replied, I am 
grateful to heaven which has aUowed me to witness the 
goodness, to snare the esteem of such a man — If a man he 
may be called. He is one of the few. Lady Helen, replied 
Bruce, who is worthy of so august a title : and he brightly 
shows the image in which he was made : so humble, so dig- 
nified ! so great, so lowly ! so supereminent in all accom- 
plishmencs of mind and body; wise, brave, and invincible, 
and yet forbearing, gentle, and unassuming ; formed to be 
beloved, ^et without a touch of vanity ; loving all who ap- 
proach him without the least alloy of passion. Ah ! Lany 
Helen, he is a model after ^hich I will fashion my life ; foi 
be has written the character of the sgn of God in his heart, 
and it shall be my study to transcribe the blessed copy into 
mine ! The tear of rapture flittered in the eye and on the 
smile of Helen. To answer Bruce, she found was impossi> 
ble ; but that her smile and look were fully appreciated by 
him, his own told her ; and stretching out his hand to her» 
as she put hers into his, he said — We are united in his 
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tbem. He saw the «otion and the aoimation of each conn- 
t'^'iance, aad looked at Brace with a gflaoce of ioquiry : but 
Bruce perceived oolhioff of a lover's jealousy in the look : 
it carried the wish of a friend to share what had impressed 
them with such hapry traits. 

We have be^n talking^ of you ; returned the prince ; and 
if to be beloved is a source of joy, you mustbe peculiarly 
blest. The affections of Lady Helen and myself have met 
io your breast, and made your heaK the altar on which we 
have pledged our fraternal love. Wallace regarded each 
vrith a look of the most penetrating tenderness. 'Mt is my 
joy to love you both as a brother ; but Lady Helen mast 
consider me as even more than that to her. I am her fa- 
ther's representative ; I am the voice of grateful Scotland, 
thinking her for the preservation her generous exertions 
fielded ! — And to you, my prince, I am your friend, your 
lubiect, all that is devoted and true. 

Thus enjoying the dear communion of hearts, the inter- 
change of mind, and mingling soul with soul, did these three 
friends journey toward the gates of Paris. Every day seem- 
ed an age of blessedness to Helen ; so gratefully did she 
enjoy each passing moment of a happiness that seemed to 
ipeak of paradise. Nature never before appeared so beau- 
tiful in her eyes : the sky was more serene, the birds sung 
with sweeter notes, the landscape shone in brighter charms ; 
the fragrance of the flowers bathed her senses in softest 
balm, and the very air as it breathed around her, seemed 
fraught with life and joy. But Wallace animated the scene; 
and while^ she fancied that she inhaled his breath in every 
respiration, she "moved as if on enchanted ground. O ! she 
could have lingered there forever! and hardly did she know 
fvhat it was to draw any but sighs of bliss till she saw the 
towers of Paris embattling th$ horizon. They reminded 
her that she was now going to be occasionally divided from 
him : that when enter^ within those walls, it would no lon- 
ger be deemed decorous for her to pass days and nights in 
listening to his voice, in losing ail of woman's love in the 
beatified affection of aU angel. 

This passion of the soul, [if such it may be called] which 
has ib rise in virtue .and its aim the same, would be most 
unjustly degraded were it classed with what the herd gen- 
erally entitle love. The love which men stigmatize, deride^ 
and yet encourage, is a fancy, an infatuation awakened b; 
ctejwQoal attractioos, b.y~the laver knows nat whati ao'^'^ 
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time$ bj g^tified yanity ; sometimes bj idleness ; and often 
by the most debasing^ propensities of hnman nature. V Ah 
these causes, an idea may mingle that the person beloved is 
})Ossessed of thobe amiable endowments necessary to domes* 
tic happiness ; but thev are commonly secondary objects. — 
Men are often harried to the most excessive extravagances 
of passion for a woman whom they know hab no one attrac- 
tive quality but that of beauty, or» perhaps, the art of flatter- 
ing' their vanity. And af^in, we see a man plotting the.fuin 
of all that is admirable \q woman, and even while he does 
it, tellinr the unhappv object that it is the effect of his love. 
But, fools ^pe they woo sa^ so ; and greater fools are thej 
who believe 1 ^t<ove, true heay en-born love, that pure 'af- 
fection which unites congpenia) spirits here, and with which 
the Creator wjll heres^fter connect in one blest fraternity the 
whole kindred of mankind, has but one cause, the universal 
fsiirness of its object ! — That bright perfection which speaks 
of unchangeableqess aud immortality ; a something so ex- 
cellent, that the simple wish to pairtake its essence in the. 
i}nion of affection to facilitate and to share its attainment of 
true and lasting happiness, invigorates our virtue, and in- 
spires our souls. These are the aims and joys of real love.— 
It h^s nothing selfish : in ever^ desire it soars above this 
earth ; and anticipates the ultimatum of its joy, the mo- 
ipent when it shall meet \tst partner before the throne of 
God* Such was the sentiment of Helen toward Wallace. 
So uulike what she h^d seen ip others, of the universal pas- 
9$on, that she would hardly have ackpowled^red to herself 
that what she felt was love, had not the anticipation of eveq 
i^n hoar's separation from him whisper^ %he s^ret to her 
heart. 



CHAPTER Vni, 

When they were arrived at a short distance from Para,^ 
Wallace wrote a few lines to King Philip, informing him 
who were the companions of his journey, and that he should 
re%t in the abbey of St. Denis until he should receive his 
majesty's greetings to Bruce. Grimsby was the bearer of 
bis letter. T\ e soon retu rned with an escort of honou r, h|^4-> 
ed by Prince Louis, who was eager to welcome his d4vW<» 
er. At ayht of Wallace, be flew into his ariD«» wd ^Ofir 
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%mhncmg him ag^in and affain with all the unchecked ar 
dour of youthful fondness, he presented to him a packet 
from the king". 

It expressed the satisfaction of Philip at the near prospeo 
be had of seeing- the man whom he had so long* admired, and 
whose valour had wrought him such a service as the preser- 
vation of his son. — He then added, that he had other matters 
to thank him for When they should meet, and subjects to dis- 
cuss which would be mudh elucidated .by Uie presence of 
Bruce. According to your request, continued ne, the namd 
of neither shall be made public at my court; my own fomi- 
ly only know who are to oe my illustrious guests ; and the 
queen is as ready to bid them welcome, as to protect the 
Lady Helen Mar, to i^hom we offer our congratulations oa 
her escape. 

A superb car, in Which sat two ladies bearing rich appar 
el for Helen, drew near the abbey porch where Wallace 
stood. As soon as their erttmd was made known to hipi. he 
communicated it to Helen. Her delicacy would have wish- 
ed to lay aside her pa^'s apparel, before she was presented 
to the queen, but she had been so happy while she wore Hi 
— DavR have past with me in these garments, said she to 
herself, which may never happen again ! The ladies were 
conducted to Helen ; they delivered d gracious message from 
their royal mistress, and opened the casket. Helen sighed ; 
%he could ur^e nothing id opposition to their embassy, and 
reluctantly she assent^ to the change they were to make in 
her appearance. She stood mute wntie they disarrayed her 
of her humble guise, and clothed her in the robes of France^ 
While they dressed her, in the adulatory strains of the courts 
they broke Ohi in ejaculatory encomiums on the graces of 
her person : but to all this she turned an inattentive ear ; 
her mind was absorbed in what she had enjoyed, in the 
splendid penance she was to undergo* 

One of tho women was throwing the page's clothes care*' 
lessly into a bag, when Helen perceiving ner, said, '' take 
care of that suit, it is more precious to me than gold or jew- 
els!" Indeed! answered the attendant, more carefully fold- 
ing it, it does not seem of very rich silk. Probably not, re- 
turned Helen, but it is valuable to me, and tvhererer I lodge, 
I will thank you to put it into my apartment. — A mirror 
Was now pre8ented,that she mightsee herself. She started »' 
the load of pearls with which they had adorned her, ? 
while a tear stood in either eye, tm mildly said, «< 2 a 
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mourcer, these ornaments must not he vtotn by me. l^tike 
them off." The ladies obeyed. And with tboug'hts divided 
between her fattier and her father's friend, she was con()uct' 
ed towards the car. Wallace approached her, and Bruce 
flew forward with his usuaJ haste, to assist her : — but it was 
no longer the beautiful little page that met bis view, the 
confidential and frank glance ot a youthful brother ! — It was 
a lovely woman, array<^ in all the charms of female apparel^ 
and trembling and blushing as she again appeared as a wo- 
man, before tne eyes of the man she loved, Wallace bow- 
ed as he touched her hand, for there was something in her 
air which seemed to say, I am not what I Was a fpw minutes 
ago. — It was the aspect of a strange austerity, the decorum 
of rank and situation ;—^ot of the heart. — that had never 
been absent from the conduct of Helen : had she been in the 
wilds of Africa with no oth'ir companion than Wallace, still 
would those chaste reserves which lived in her souK been 
there the guardians of her actions ; for modesty was as much 
the attribute of her person^ as magnanimity wss thecharac* 
ter of her soul; 

Her particularly distant air at this time, was the effect of 
her reflections whkle in the abbey. She saw that the frank 
intercourse between her and her friend was to be interrupt- 
ed by the forms of a court, and her manner insensibly assum- 
ed thedemeanoarshe was so soon to wear^ Bruce looked at 
her with delighted wonder. He had before admired her as 
beautiful : he now gazed on her as transcendently so. — He 
checked himself in his swift step, he paused to4ook on her 
and Wallace, and contemplated them with sentiments of 
such unmingled admiration, that this exclamation uncoQ« 
Bciously escaped him-^How lovely ! — He cou*. not but wisb 
to see two such perfectly amiable and perfectly oeautiful be- 
ings united as'' closely |7y the bonds of the world as he belieT- 
ed they were in hearty and he longed for the hour, when he 
might endow them with Uiose proofs of his fraternal love^ 
Which would class them with the first of Scottish princes. — 
But how, thought he, can 1 reward thee, W^lace, for what 
thou hast done for me and mine? Thy services are beyond 
all price ; tbv soul is above even empires. Then how can I 
show thee all that is in my heart for thee ? While he thus 
apostrophised his friend, Wallace and Helen advanced to- 
ward him. Bruce held out his hand to her with a cordiaJl 
smile, " Lady Helen, we are still to be the same ! Rob&s of no 
~ '*id are ever to separate the affections born in our pilgiim. 
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! Shfl put her hvid into his trith a g^IoTf of delisht; 
lie Sir William Wallace allows me to call him brother, 
ansvrered she, that will erer be a sanction to our friendship ; 
bat courts are formal places, and I now po to one. And I 

will soon remore you to another, replied he, where he 

hesitated, looked at Wallace* and then resumed, where er- 
erj wish of my sister Helen's heart shall be gratified, or I be 
DO king. Helen blushed deenlj, and hastened toward the 
car. Wallace placed her on the seat, and Prince Louis pre« 
ceding the carnage, the cayalcade mored. 

As Brace vaulted into his saddle, he said something to bis 
friend declarative of his admiration of the perfectly feminine 
beauty of Helen. But her soul is fairer ! returned Wallace^ 
The prince of Scotland, with a gay but tender smile, softly 
whispered, fair, doubly fair to you ! Wallace drew a deep 
sifh : ** I neyer knew but one woman who resembled her in 
this respect, and she did indeed excel all of created mould. 
From inlhncy to manhood I read eyery thoug^ht of her an- 
gelic heart ; I became the purer by the study, and I loyed . 
my model with an idolatrous adoration. There was my er- 
ror, Brace ! but those sympathies, those hours are past—* 
My heart will never throb as it has throbbed, never rejoice 
tsit has rejoiced, for she who lived but for me, irho doubled 
all my joys, is g^ne ! — And, though blest with friendship, 

there are times when I feel that I am solitary !*' Bruce 

looked at him with surprise and interest. *• Solitary ! Wal- 
lace! can you ever be solitary and near Helen Mar!" — =* 
"* Perhaps more so theii, than at any other time, for her 
beanties, her excellencies, remind me of what were once 
mine, and recall every regret O ! Bruce ! thou canst not 
comprehend my loss! .To mingle thought with thought, and 
«oal with soul, for years; and then, after blending our very 
beings, and feeling as if indeed made one, — to be separated; 
tod by a stroke of violence ! this was a trial of toe spirit 
which but. for heaven's mercy, would have crushed me. I 
lire, but still my heart will mourn ; mourn her I have lost 
sod mourn that my rebellious nature wiU not be more re- 
signed to the judgments of its God.*' 

And is love so constant? exclaimed Bruce, is It to consume 
joar youth, Wallace? is it to wed such a heart as yours to 
tlie tbmb ? Ah, am I not to hope that the throne of mt 
chidren may be upheld by a race of thfne ! Wallace shoos 
Us head, but with a placid firmness replied, your throne 
*ill be npheld by heaven; and if your children fbllow jw 
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ttramplfl, the nme Almig^h^r ann will be with tiiem; hxA 
Bboold tbev penrert themseiFes^ a host of mortal lupplorts 
#oald not oe sufficieut to stay their dowDfall. 
* In discoarse like this, the youthful prince of .Scotland 
caug^ht a clearer view of the inmost thoughts of his friend, 
than he had been able to discern before ; ror war, or Brace's 
own interests, haying^ particularly engaged them in all their 
former conrersations, Wallace had never been induced to 
glance atilie private circumstances of nis histdry. While 
Sruce sighed, in tender pity for the captivated heart of He- 
len, he £e ^ore deeply revered, mdre intensely loved, his 
suffering and heroic frieno. 

A few hours brought the royal escort to the grates of the 
Louvre : and throuffh a train of nobles, who stood on the 
marble pavement. Lady «Helen, followed by the Scottish 
chiefs, was led into the audience-chamber by I'rince Louis. 
Philip, who, as he had much to sav to Wallace, intended to 
see him first alone, on hearing of his approach, retired to his 
closet The queen and the count D'Evereux, received 
druce and Helen^ while De Valois conducted Wallace to 
the king. 

At sight of the armour which he had sent to the preserver 
of bis 80D,.I*hilip instantly recognised the Scottish hero, and 
rising from his seat, hastened toward him, and clasped him 
^in his arms. Wonder dot, august chief, exclaimed he, at 
the weakness exhibited in those eyes i tt Is the tribute of 
nature to a virtue which loads even kings with benefits. — 
You have saved my son*s life, you have preserved from taint 
the honour of my sister ! — ^I'hihp then proceeded to inform his 
auditor, that hehadl heard from a confessor of ^ueCn Mar- 
garet'sjust arrived from England, all that had lately happen- 
ed at Edward's court, and of Wallace's letter to clear the 
innocence of that injured prineesi. She is perfectly rein- 
stated in the king's confidence, added Philip, but I can nev- 
er pardon the infamy with which he would nave overwhelm- 
ed her : nay, it has already dishonoured her : for the blast- 
ing effects of slander no time nor labour can erase. 1 yield 
to thfe prayers of niy too gentle sister, not to openly resent 
this wrong, but in secret f will make nim feela orotuer's in- 
dignation, t do not declare war against him ; but ask what 
you will, bfavest of men, and were it to place the crown of 
Scotland on vour head, demand it of me, and by my conceal- 
ed agency, it shall be effected. The reply of Wallace was 
iimple. He claimed no merit in the justfce he had done ibm 
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queen of England, neither in his rescue of Prinee Lonis^hiit 
as a proof of Kingf Philip's friendship, he .gladly embraced ' 
bis offered services with regard to Scotland. — ^Not, added 
he, to send troops into that country against Etiffiaad. Scot- 
land is now free of its Southron inVaders,andall I require is, 
that you will use your royal influence with Edward to allow 
it to remain so. Pledge your faith, most gracious monarch, 
with my master, the royally descended Bruce, who is now in 
your palace. He will soon assume the crown that is his 
right ; and with such an ally a^ France to hold the ambition 
of Edward in check, we may certainly hope that the bloody 
feuds between Scotland and England may at last be laid at 
rest. 

Wallace explained to Philip the disposition of the Scots, 
the nature of Bruce's claims, and the trancendant virtues of 
his youthful character. The monarch took fire at the speaks 
er's enthusiasm, and giving him his hand, exclaimed, Wal- 
lace, I know not what manner of man you are: You seem 
born to dictate to kings, while yourself puts aside, as things 
pf no moment, the crowns offered to you. — Yci are young, 
and marvellirig, I would say without ambition, did I not 
know that your deeds and your virtues have set you above 
all earthly titles. But to convince me that you do not dis- 
dain the gratitude we pay, at* least accept a name in my 
country ! and know that the armour you wear, the coronet 
aronnd your helmet, invested you with the rank of a prince 
of Prance, and title of Count of Gascony. {h) To have re- 
fused this mark of the monarch's esteem, would have been an 
act of churlish pride, foreign from the character of Wallace 
He graciously accepted the offered distiqction, and bowing 
bis head, allowed the l^ing to throw the brilUant collar of 
Gascony over his neck. 

This act was performed by Philip with all the emotions of 
disinterested esteem. But when he had proposed it to his 
brothers as the only way he could devise of rewarding W^eil- 
lace for the preserration of his son and the honour &^ «.Deir 
sister, he was obliged to urge in support of his wish, ttie de« 
sire he had to take the first opportunity of being revenged on 
Edward, by the re-seizure of Guienne. To have Sir Wil- 
Bam Wallace lord of Gascony would then be of tbegpreatest 
i^ivantage, as no doubt could be entertained of his arms 
soon restoring the sister province to the French monarchy, 
in such a case Philip promised to hestqw Queppe pn y 
hrptl^er P^ETereu:^. 
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To attach his new count to France vas now aO the wU 
of Philip; aad he closed the conference with every ezpres- 
■ion of friendship which man could deliver to man. Wal- 
lace lost not the opportunity of pleading for the abdicated 
king of Scots ; and Philip, eager, as well to evince bis re- 
sentment to Edward, as to obli^ Wallace, promised to send 
immediate orders to Normandy, that -De Valence should 
leave Chateau Galliard, and Baliol be attended with all his 
former state. 

The king then led his guest into the audience-chamber, 
where they found her majesty seated between Bruce and 
Helen. At sight of the Scottish chief she rose. Philip led 
him up to her : and Wallace, bending his knee, put the fair 
hand she extended to his lips. Welcome, said soe^ bravest 
of ko^hts ; receive a mother's, a sister's thanks. Tears of 
gratitude stood in her eyes. She clasped the hand of her son 
and his together, and added, Louis, wherever our Count of 
Gascony advises you to pledge this hand, give it. Then it 
will follow noine ! cried the king, putting his into that of 
Bruce ; you are Wallace's acknowledged sovereign, young 
prince, and you shall ever find brothers in me and my son ! 
— sweet ladv, added he, turning to Helen, thanks to year 
charms, for having drawn this friend of all mankind to bless 
our shores I — ^When you take him hence fcontinued he, in a 
lowered tone that none but herself heard) it roust be to re-* 
ward him with beauties which might involve another Troy 
in flames ! Helen blushed deeply. Her heart glowed amidst 
its agfitated throbbings; for during this long[ circuitous jour 
ney his endearing care had almost unconsciously awakened 
a hope which now, in a still small voice, whispered an echo 
to the wish of Philip. 

The court only knew Wallace as Count of Gascony; and 
Bruce assumed the name of the young De Longueville, 
whom prince Louis had in fact allowed to leave him on the 
road to Paris, and to go to Chartres, there to pass a year of 
mourning within its penitential monastery. Only two per- 
sons ever came to the Louvre who might recognise Bruce 
to be other than he seemed ; and they were John Cummin, 
the elder twin brother of the present Kegent of Scotland, and 
James Lord Douglas. The former remained in France out 
of dislike to his brother's proceeding ; and as Bruce knew 
him in Guienne,and believed him to be a blunt well- mean- 
ing yaung man, he saw no danger in trusting him. Th# 
brave son of William Poujgflas was altogether of a aabUff 
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mettle, and both WaHace and his prince rejoiced at the 
prospect of receiWng' him to their frieDdship. 

Philip opeDcd the affair to the two lords, and having de^ 
dared his designs in favour of Brace, conducted them into 
the audience-room, and pointing- to him where he stood* 
said, «* There is the king of Scotland, whose cause^ I mean 
to support to my last gasp!" Douglas and Cummin would 
have bent their knees to their young monarch, but Bruce 
hastily caught their hands, and prevented the action ; mr 
ftiendfs, said he, regard me as your fellow .soldier ohly, till 
you see me on the throne of my Others. Till then, that ia 
our prince, said he, looking on Wallace, he is my leader, my 
counsellor, my example ! And if you love me, be must be 
yours. Douglas and Cummin turned toward Wallace at 
these words. Royalty did indeed sit on his brow, but with a 
tempered majesty which spoke only in love and honour. From 
the resplendent countenance of Bruce it smiled and threat- 
ened ; for the blaze of his impassioned nature was not yet 
subdued. The queen looked from the one to the other. The 
divinely composed air of Wallace seemed to her like the ce- 
lestial port of some heaven-descended being, lent awhile to 
earth to guide the steps of the prince of Scotland. She had 
read of the deity of wisdom assuming the form of Mentor to 
protect the son of Ulysses ; and had it not been for the youth 
of the Scottish chief, she would have said, here is the reali- 
catioD to the tale. 

Helen had eyes for none but Wallace. Nobles, prfa]ces« 
kings were all involved in one uninteresting mass to her 
when he was present. Tet she smiled on Douglas, when 
she heard him express his gratitude to the champion of Scot- 
land for the services he had done a country for which his 
own father had died. Cummin, when he paid his respects to 
Wallace, told him that he did it with double pleasure, as he 
had two unquestionable evidences of his unequalled merit ; 
the confidence of his fktber, the Lord Badenoch, and the ha- 
tred of his brother, the present usurper of that title. 

The king soon after led his guests to the council roonii 
where a secret council was to be held to settle the future 
bonds between the two kingdoms : and Helen, looking lon|f 
after the departing figure of Wallace, with a peniive st^ 
followed the queen to her apartment. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



^ These preliminaries for a lasting friendship being arraa 
ged and svrom to by Philip, Wallace despatched a messen|^er 
to Scotland to Lord Ruinven at Huntiog-tower, informing 
him of all that had happened to him since their separation^ 
and of his present designs with regard to Scotland. He made 
particular inqairies concerning the state of the public mind, 
and declared his intentions not to introduce Bruce amongst 
the cabals of his chieftains until he knew exactly bow they 
were all disposed. Some weeks passed away berore a reply 
to this letter arrived. During this time the health of Helen, 
which had been much impaired by the sufferings inflicted on 
her by De Valence, graJually recbvered : and her beauty 
became as much the admiration of the French nobles as her 
meek dignity was of their respect. ^ A new scene of royalty 
present^ itself in this g^ay court to Wallace, for all was pa- 
e^eant and chivalric gallantry : but it had no other effect on 
him than that of exciting those benevolent affections which 
rejoiced in the innocent gayety of his fellow beings. His 
pensiveness was not that of a cynic. Though hilarity never 
awakened his mind to buoyant mirth, yet he loved to see it 
in others, and gently smiled when others laughed. 

With a natural superiority, which looked over these court 
pastimes to objects of greater moment, Bruce merely en- 
dured them: but it was with an urbanity congenial with his 
friend's ; and while the princes of France were treading thus 
giddy mazes of the dance, or tilting at each other in the 
niimic war of the tournament, the prince of Scotland, who 
excelled in all these exercises, left the field of gallantry un- 
disputed ! and moved in this splendid scene an uninterested 
spectator, talking with Wallace or with Helen on events 
which yet lay in fate and whose theatre would be the field 
of Scotland. So accustomed had the friends now been to 
share their thoughts with lady Helen, that they consulted 
her in all their plans, and hardly considered them as fixed 
till she had confirmed them by her approval. Her soul was 
inspired with the same zeal for Scotland which animated 
their own breasts: like Brace's it was ardent: but like 
Wallace's, it was tempered with a moderation which gave 
her foresight, and freed her opinion from the hazard of rash- 
ness. What he possessed by the suggestions of genius, or 
yoA acquired by experience, she fearat finom love. It 



(anjriit her to be careAiL for the nfetr of WalfaMo; and 
while he law that his life matt oAea oe pat bx peril for 
Scotland, her watchful spirit^ with an eagle's ken per« 
oeived where his exposure was not likely to produce ad- 
ran tage. 

The winds of this season of the jear being riolent and of* 
ten adterse, Wallace's messenger did not arrive at his des- 
tined port in Scotland till the middle November; and the 
Tanuarv of 1299 had commenced before his returning barque 
eoterea the mouth of the Seine. 

Wallace was alone when Grimsby opening the door, an- 
nounced Sir Edwin Ruthven. In a moment, the frienda 
were locked in each others arms. £dwin, straining Wallacer 
to bis heart, reproached him in affectionate terms for havings 
left him behind : but while he spoke, joy shone through the 
tears which hon^ on his eyelids, and with the smiles of fra- 
ternal love, a^n and again he kissed his friend's hand and 
pressed it to his bosom. Wallace answered his glad emo* 
lions with similar demonstrations of affection ; and wbea 
the agitations of their meeting were subsided, he learned 
from Edwin that he had left the messenger at some distance 
on the road, so impatient was he a^n to embrace his friendi 
and to congratulate his dear cousin on her escape. 

Edwin amweied the anxious inquiries of Wallace respect- 
ing his country, by informing him that Badenoch havior ar- 
rogated to himself^ the supreme power in Scotland, had de- 
termined to take every advantage of the last victory gained 
over King Edward ; and in tliis resolution he was supported 
by the resentments of Lords Atbol, Buchan, and Souiis, who 
were returned, full of indignation, from the court of Dur- 
ham. Edward removed to London : and Badenoch hearing 
that he was preparing other armies for the subjugation of 
Scotland, sent ambassadors to the Vatican to soticii *be 
Pope's interference. Boniface, flattered by this appeal, 
wrote a letter to Edward, exhorting him to refrain from fur- 
ther eppresstng a country over whicn he had no lawfUl power. 
Edward's answer was full of artifice and falsehood ; main- 
taining his pretensions to Scotland by the abandonment of 
every rood nrinciple ; and declaring his determination to 
conaolidiate Great Britain into one kingdom, or to make the 
northern part one universal jmve. (s ) Wallace sighed as 
he listened. Ah ! my dear £dwin said he, how just is the 
observation, that the almost total neglect of truth and justic 
which the generality of sovereign states 4ificover in the 
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tranaactions with each othei^, is an evil as inveterate as it u 
dishonourable and ruinous ! It is one great source of the 
misery of the human race ; a misery in which millions are 
involved without any compensation ; for it seldom happens 
that this dishonesty contributes ultimately even to the inter- 
ests of the princes who thus basely sacrifice their integ^ty 
to their ambitioil. But proceed, my friend. 

The consequences of this porrespondence, Edwin said, 
was a renewal of hostilities against Scotland. Badenoch 
took Sir Simon Fraseras his colleague in military duty, and 
a stout resistance was for some time made on the borders ; 
but Berwick was at last taken by Lord Percy, and the bravo 
Lord Pundaff killed defending the citadel. Many other 
places fell ; and battles were fought in which the English 
were every where victorious : for, added Edwin, none of 
your generals would draw a sword under the command of 
Badenoch ; and alarmed at the consequence, the Bishop of 
Dunkeld is gone to Rome to entrdat the pope to order your 
return. The Southrons are advancing into Scotland in every 
direction. They have landed again on the eastern coast ; they 
have possessed themsekes of all the border counties ; and 
without your heaven-anointed arm to avert the blow, our 
CQuntry must be irretrievably lost 

Edwin had brought letters from Ruthven and the yoang 
earl of Bothwell, which more particularly narrated these 
disastrous events, and enforced every argument to persuade 
Wallace to return* They gave it as their opinion, that he 
should revisit Scotland under an asaunied name. Did he 
come openly, the jealousy of the Scottish lords would be re- 
awakened, and perhaps they roight put the finishing stroke 
to their country, by taking him off hy assassination or ]>oison. 
Ruthven and Bothwell therefore entreated that, as it was 
his wisdom, as well as his valour, his country required, he 
would hasten to Scotland, and condescend to serve her un« 
recGHPnised, till Bruc<$ should be established on the throne. 

While Edwin was conducted to the apartment of Lady 
Helen, Wallace took these letters to his prince. ^ On Bnic« 
being informed of the circumstances in which his country 
lay, and of the wishes of its most virtuous chieft for his ac- 
cession to the crown, he assented to the prudence of their ' 
advice with regard to Wallace- But, aqded he, our for- 
tunes must in every respect, as for as I can mould them, be 
the same. While you are to serve Scotland under a clood, 
'so will L At the moment Bruce is proclajmed King of 
^ -^otiand« WaUace shall be declared its Dravest friend. W« 
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«rill go tog^tber : as brothers, if you will ! coDtmiied he, a» 
lam alreadjT considered by the Freui h nobility as Thomas 
de LoDg^uevile, yon may personate his elder brother, the Red 
Reayer :— Scotland does not yet know that he was slatn.- 
Were you to wear the title you bear here, a quarrel mieht en 
lue between Philip and Edward, which I perceiye the former 
is not wiUinr should oocur openly.^ Edward would deem 
it a breach of their amity, did he permit a French prince to 
appear in arms against him m Scotland. But the Reayer be 
iD^ considered in England as an outlaw, no surprise can be 
excited that he and bis brother should fight against Philip's 
ally. We will then assume their characters ; and Y shall have 
the satisfaction of senring for Scotland before I claim her as 
my own. When we again driye Edward oyer the borders^ 
on that day we will throw off our yisors, and Sir William 
Wallace shell place the crown on my head. 

Wallace could not but approye the dignity of mind which 
these sentiments displayeo. In the same situation, they 
would haye been bis own ; and he sought not from any mo> 
live of policy, to dissuade Bruce from a delicacy of conduct 
which arew him closer to his heart. Sympathy of tastes is a 
pleasinff attraction : but congeniality of principles is the ce 
ment of souls. This Wallace felt in his new-born friendship 
with Bruce ; and dioup^h hb regard for him had none of that 
fostering tenderness with which he loyed to contemplate the 
blooming virtues of the youthful Edwin, yet it breathed eve- 
ry endearment arising from a perfect equality in heart and 
mind. It was the true fraternal tie; and wiiile he talked 
veith him on the fulfilment of their enterprise, he inwardly 
thanked heaven for blessing him so abundantly. He had 
found a son in Edwin, and a brother, a tender sister, in the 
lioble Bruce, and lovely Helen. 

Bruce received Edwin with a welcome which convincecl 
the before anxious youth that he met with a friend rather 
than a rival, in th^ heaii of WaUace. And every prelimi- 
oary being settled by the three friends, respecting their im-« 
mediate return to Scotland, they repaired to Pmlip, to in- 
form him of hotd Ruthven's despatches and their consequent 
resolutions. 

The king liked all they said, &f.e^pf&ng iStueUr request to be. 
permitted to take an early leaye of his court He urged theo^ 
to rennain a fe^ days, td await the return of a second am-» 
bassador he had sent to England. Immediately on WalTace'% 
vriv^, Fbilip had despatched a request ta Ite Bng^IiUb' 
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kiD|gr» that he woald grant the Sgots the peaoe which wa« 
tpeir right Not rec5ei?ing anjr ^^qswer, he nad sent another 
messenger with a more threatening niessage. The persevered 
hostilities of Edward against Scotland, explained the delay, 
!put the king yet hoped for a farourable repl^, and made such 
entreaties to Bruce s^nd his frieqd to remain in Paris till it ^ 
fhould arrive, that they ^t la^t granted a reluctant consents. 

At the eqd of a week the ambassador returned with a 
Cionciliatorv letter to Philip ; bijt affirming Edward's riglit 
to Scotland, and his determination to have the whole realm 
again under his sqeptre before the termination of the 
month. 

Wallace and hi? royal friend now s^w no reason for lin- 
gering In France. And having visited De Longueville at 
Chartres, they apprized him qf their intention still further 
to borrow his name. We will not disgratce it, cried Bruce, 
I promise to return it to you, a theme for your couhtry 's roin- 
atrels ! When the friends rose tq depart, the brave and youth- 
ful penitent grasped their hands-r-You go, brave Scots, to 
cover with glory in the field of honour a name which my un- 
happy brother Guy, died deep in his country's blood ! The 
tears ( weep before this crqas for his and my transgression, 
hiave obtained me mercy : and your design |s an earnest to 
me fcom him who hung on th|s tree* that my brether also is 
^rfl^iven. 

At an earlvhour neitt day* Wallace and Bruce took leave 
of the French king. The queen kissed Helen affectionately^ 
and whispered, while she tied a jewelled collar round her 
neck, that when she returped she hoped to add to it the coro<p 
iiet of Gasconv, Helen's only reply was a gentle sigh, and 
her eye turned unconsciously on Wallace. He was clad in 
Vk plain suit of black armour with the red plume in his helmet, 
the ensign of the Reaveri wbpse name he had assumed. AU 
of his former habit tha^t he .now wore about him, was the 
sword which lie had taken from Ed ivard* Prin<;e Louis at 
the moment .Helen looked toward Wallace, was placing' a 
cross hilted dagger in his girdle. My deliverer, said he, 
wear this for the sake of the descendant of St. Louis. It ac^ 
cpm^ied that holy king through all his wars in Palestine 
It twice saved him from the assassin^s steel ; and I pray heavt 
en it may prove as faithful a guard to you I 

Soon after this, Douglas and V^ummin entered to pay theit 
parting respects to the king ; and that over, Wallace taking 
H^lea by the hmii led her forth, followed by Sruce »q4 h3 
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fritedr, to h^ bone. At Dieppe the^ emliarked foT.tbt 
Frith of Ta? ; and a favourable ^e driving tbem tbrongh the 
strait of CalaiB, thej lanncbed out into tbe wide oceans 



CHAPTER t. 

l*Hi5 eigbtb morning^ from tbe day in which the Red tlea* 
ver's ship was re-lauDched from tbebarbour of Dieppe, Wal« 
lace, its present commander, and now the representative of 
that once formidable .pirate,, entered between the castle 
shores of the Frith of Tay,aDd cast anchor under the toWera 
of Dundee. As he bore the white flag of peace no opppsitioa 
was made to his landing; and the sight of Sir Edwin Rath- 
ven, w^ho was the first to leap on the beach, satisfied the ino 
habitants that all who came with him must be friends to Soot* 
land* 

When Bruce first set foot upon the land, hetttiHed to Wal** 
lace, and said with exultation, though in low voice, Scotlaocl 
now receives tier king ! This earth shall cover me, or sup-» 
port my throne ! It shall support your throne, and bless it 
too, replied Wallace, yon are corne in the power of justice^ 
and that is the power of God. I know Him in whom I bid 
yoa confide, for he has been my shield and sword, and nevef 
yet bave I turned my back upon my enemies. Trust, my 
dear prince, where I have trusted ; and while virtue is your 
incense, you need not doubt the issue of your prayers. Had 
Wallace seen the face of Bruce at that moment, but the visor 
concealed it, he would have beheld an answer in his eloquent 
eyes which required not words to explain. He grasped tbe 
band of Wallace with fervour, and briefiy repUed«-Tour Ood, 
shall be my God^ your worship my worship, and I tntst' 
heaven for all the rest 

The chieft did not stay longer at Dundee than was requi- 
site to furnish them with horses to convey them to Perth, 
where Ruthven still bore sway. W hen they arrived, he was 
at Siuntin^*tower, and thither they went. The meeting was 
liraught with many mingled feelings. Helen had not seen 
her uncle since the death of her father; and; as soon as the 
first gratulations were over, she retired to an apartment Ut 
Weep alode^ 

Ijovd Ruthveoi en Ctunmin being presented tefahni told hhs 
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that he most now saltite him as Earl of Badenocb, for tM 
his brother, the late Regent, had been killed a few days before 
in a battle on the skirts of Ettrick forest, ^e then turned 
to welcome Bruce, who, raising his visor, received from 
Rothven the homage due to his sovereign dignity. Wallace 
and the prince soon engaged him in a discourse immediately 
connected with the design of their return, and learnt thai 
Scotland did indeed require the royal arm aud the council of 
its best and lately almost banisbedYriend. The whole of the 
eastern part of the country was in the possession of Edward's 
generals. They had seieed on ef ery castle in the Lowlands ; 
and after a d^tuntless defence, in which the veteran knight 
of Thirlestane behaved with a «tead]|r valour miractiious in so 
eid a man, be fell, and with himself his only son and his castle. 
The sage of Ercildoun having protected Lady Isabella Mar 
at Learmoot during the siege of Thirlestane, on hearing its 
late conveyed her northwara ; but foiling sick at Roslyn, he 
stopped there ; and the messenger he despatched to H an ting- 
tower with the calamitous tidings respeetipg Tweedale, awi 
lior§ inlbrmatioti that several advanced parties of Southront 
were hovering on the heights near Roslyn, and that an im- 
mense army was apfnoachiog. Eroildoun added, that he 
Imderstood Sir Simon Eraser was hastening forirard with a 
small body to cut off these squadrons ; but that from the coq« 
teotions between Athol and Soolis for the vacant regency, 
he had no hopes, were bis forces even equal to those of £ng 
land, that he could succeed. 

At this conununication, Cummfai bluntly proposed hinn* 
■elf as the tenntnator of this dispute. If the rejgencjr were 
allowed to my brother as head of the boose of Cummin that 
di|^ity DOW rests with me ; and( give the word, my sovereign, 
said he, addressing Bruce, and none there will dare to oppose 
my i)ip;hts**^Rotbven approved this proposal: and Wallace, 
deeming it not only the best way of silencing the pretensiona 



of those old disturbers of the public tranqoiUit]^ , but a happy 
ciroamstancein Duttiug the chief magistracy into the haiDda 
of a confidant of^ their design, seconded the advice of Ruth- 



Ten : and John Cummin, Lord Badenoch, wasimmediately 
iavested with the rra^ncy, and despatched to the army to 
assume it as if in right of his being next heir to tfnB throne 
in default of Brace. 

Wallace sent Lord Douglas into Clydesdale to inform Lord 
Botfawell'of his arrival, and to desire his attendance with the 
Lanerk division and his own troops, on the hanks of the 
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fike. HQjOivim Mcended the Grampians to call out the 
Bamercma clans of Perthshire; aod Wallace and his pridos 
prepared tbemselTes for meeting^ these auxiliaries oefors 
the tower of Roslyn. Meanwhile, as Hunting^- tower would 
be an insecure asylum for Helen, when it should be ^eft to 
domestics alone, Wallace proposed to Edwin that he should' 
escort fats Cousin to Braemar and place her under the care of 
his mothp.r and the widowed Countess. Thither, continued 
he, we wtH send Lady Isabella also, should heaven bless our. 
arms at Roslyn. fidwin acquiesced, as he was to return with 
all speed to join his friend on the southern bank of the Forth i 
and Helen, aware that fields of blood were no scenes for her» 
while her hcnrt was wrung" to ajifooy at the thought of relin- 
qunhfn^ Wallace to danglers which every moment threatened 
to deprive her of him for erer, yielded a reluctant assent~ 
not merely to go, but to take that look of him which might 
be the last. 

The sight of her uncle and the objects around had so re* 
called the days of her infancy, when in this castle she enjoy* 
ed the fond caresses of her father, that ever since she arriv-edi 
a sadness had hung oyer her spirits which often dissolyed her 
into tears. She was now to btd adieu to Wallace. She re* 
membered that a few months ago she had seen her father go 
out to battle w|^ence he never returned.— Sbouid the same, 
do^m await her with regard to Wallace? — This idea shook 
her* whole fram^ with an agitation that sunk her, in spite of 
herself, on the bosom of Wallace as Edwin approacned to 
lead her to her horse. Her emotions penetrated the heart 
against which she leaned. My gentle sister, said Wallace) 
do not despair of our final success ; of the safetjr of all whom 
vou regard. Ah 1 Wallace, faltered she in a voice rendered 
hardly audible by tears, but did I not lose my father^— 
Sweet Helen, returned he, tenderly retaining her trembling 
form, trhtch she now attempted, but feebly from her emo- 
tion, to extricate from his arms, you lost him, hut he gained 
by the exchange. And should the peace of Scotland be pur- 
chased by the tiyes of some who contend for her emancipa- 
tion, should the;^ eyep bb your friends, tf Bruce survivesi 
Tuu roust still think your prayers, blest. Were I to fall, my 
sister, in this cause, mr sorrows would he ovdr; and from 
the region of uniVersBLl blessedness, 1 should enjoy the light 
of Scotland's happiness with unmixed felicity. 

Were we aH to enter those r^ons at one time« faintly re- 
|ilied Bdai^lhtreircMldbeoaiiiJLrtiniiifihJhi^ ba 
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as it is here she paused, her tears stopped ber ntteranecft 

A few years is a short separation, retamed Wallace, when 
tre are to be hereafter united tt -" eternity. This is mv 
ooBsolatiun whep I think of Mario —when memory dvrells 
Irith the friends lost in these dreadful conflicts : and what- 
ever be the fate of those who now survive, call to remeni-* 
hrance my words, dear Helen, aod the God who Iras my in* 
■tructer will send you comfort. 

Then farewell, day friend, my brother ! cried she, foxtnblv 
tearing herself away^ abd throwing herself into the armsol 
Ifcdwin, leave me now, and the angel of the jiist will bring: 
you in glory here or hereafter to your sister Helen. Wal- 
bee fervently kissed the hand she extendi to him, and with 
an emotion which he bad thought he should never feel again 
fyr mortal woman, he left the apartment. 



CHAPTER XI. 

' ^Tax dajr after the departure of Helen, Wallace, to in* 
iStilge the impatience of his royal companion, set forth td 
meet the returning steps of tluthven with his gathered le- 
gions. Havine passed along the romantic borders of Inrer- 
itiay, the friends descended to themore precipitous baolc of 
the Earn at the foot of the Grampians, ar<l wound amon^ 
the depths of those green labyrinths, till druce, who had 
never neen in such mountainous wilds before, exdaimed, 
that they must have wandered far from any human track. 
The way is as familiar to me, returned Wallace, who had 
often trodden it, as the garden of Hunting-tower. 

The day, which had been cloudy, suddenly turned to wind 
and rain ; and certainly spread an air of desolation over the 
scene ; verv dreary to an eve which from infancy had beea 
accustomed to the fertile pkins of the ever-cheerful south. 
The whole of the road was rough, dangerous^ and dreadful. 
The steep and black rocks towering above their headsi 
seemed to threaten the precipitation of some of their im- 
pending masses into the path below. But Wallace had told 
Fruce they tvere in the rig^ht track; and he gayly breasted 
both the storm and the penis of the road. They ascended a 
lAoiintain whose enormous piles of granite, torn by many a 
winter tempest, projected their barren summits from a 8ur» 
toe of moor-land on which lay a deep ^rustation of anoir 
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Tlie bhst sow blew so stronr, and the nu!i and sleet beat sa 
bard, that Bruce, lauding, declared he believed the witch- 
es of his country were in teagae with Edward, and bid in' 
their shrouds of mist, were all assembled here to dr^ve their 
lawful prinee into the roaring oataracts heaeath. 

Thus with torrents of water pourioff duwp the sides o' 
their armour, did the friends, enyeloped in a sea of yapoars, 
descend the westeru brow of this part of the Grampians un- 
til the^ came to the maigin of Locheam. They had hard* 
ly arrived there before the rain ceased, the clouds rolled 
away from the sides a' {he mountains, and discovered the 
vast and precipitous Benvorlich. Its base was covered with 
huge atones soattered in fragments, like the wreck of some 
rocky world, and spread abroad in wide and horrid desola- 
tion. The mountam itself, the highest in this, chain of th^ 
Grampiaos, was in every part marked hv deep and- blacl^ 
ravines^ made by the rushmg ^'aters in the time of floods ; 
bat where its blue head min^d with the clouds, a stream 
of brigbtoess issued tliat seemed to promise the dispersion 
of its vapour, and consequently a more secure pqih for Wal* 
lace to lead his friead over its perilous heights. 

This appearance did not deceive. The whole mantle of 
clouds with which the tops of all ihe mountains had been ob- 
scured, rolled away toward the west, and discovered to the 
eye of Wallace that this line of light which he had discern- 
ed througfh the mist, was the host of Ruthven descending 
Benvorlich in defiles. Prom the nature of the path, they 
were oblo^ped to move in a winding direction ; and as the suii 
now shone full upon their arms, and tbeir lengthened lines 
gradiudly CKtended from the summit of the mountain to it9 
base, BO sig^ht couki contain more of the sublime; none of 
truer gran&ur, to the enraptured mind of Bruce. He for- 
got bis • horror of the wastes he bad passed over in the jo^ 
of t>eholding so nobie rn army of his countrrmeo thus ap^ 
proachiog' to place him upou the throne of his ancestors,. 
Wallace, cried he, these brave hearts deserve a more cheer^ 
ful home ! My sceptre must turn this Scoiia deserta inta 
Seoiia/eiix and so 1 shall reward the servipe they this day 
biiog me. They are happy in these wilds, returned Wal- 
lace: — Ibeir flocks browse on the hills, their herds in the 
valleys. Th^ soil yields sufficient increase to support \% 
SODS ; and their greatest luxuries are a miostreVs song and 
the lips of thdr brides. Theur ambition is satisfied with foK 
lavwtbeir chief to the field; aad their hoooiUPteiaBerP 
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e^ tiMir God^^uid ina*Dtainfii|^ the freedom of their oonntry 
ware then, my dear prince, of chaoging the simple habits 
of those virtuous mountaioeers. Introduce the luxurious 
cultivation of France into these tracts, you will infect them 
with artificial wants ; and with everv want you put a link to 
a chain which will fasten them in bondage whenever a ty- 
rant oliooses to grasp it. Leave tnem then their rocks as 
you find them, and you will ever have a hardy race ready to 

Serisb in their defence, or to meet death for the royal giiar* 
ian of tlieir liberties. 

Lord Ruthven no sooner reachei the banks of Locbearn, 
than he espied the prince and Wallace. He joined Uiem; 
and marshalling his men in a wide tract of land at the bead 
of that vast body of water, be placed himself, with the two 
supposed De Longuevilles, in the van, and marched through 
the valleys of Strathmore and Strathalleo into Stirlingshire. 
The Earl of Fife had the government of the castle and town 
of Stirling ; and as he was a man much in the interest of the 
late Lord Badenoch, the violent enemy of Wallace, Bruce 
pegatived Ruthven's proposal to send in a messenger for the 
earl's division of troops ; no, my lord, said he, like .my friend 
Wallace, I will have no lukewarm hearts near me ; all must 
be earnest in my cause, or be entirely out of tlie content* 
I am content with the brave men I see around me. 

After rapid marches and short haltings they arrived safe 
and without any impediment at Linlithgow, where Wallacse 
proposed staymg a night to refresh the troops, which were 
now joined by Sir Alexander Ramsay at the nead of a thou* 
sand of his clan. While the men took rest, their chiefs 
waked to think for them. And Wallace, with Bruce and 
lluthven and the brave Ramsay, (to.wliom Wallace had re* 
vealed himself, but still kept Bruce unknown) were in deep 
consultation respecting the consequences of havin? put so 
efficient a power as that of Reg^ent into the hands of any of 
the race or Cummin, when Grimsby entered to inform his 
master that ^ young knight desirad tq speak with Sir Guy 
de Longueville. what is his name ? demanded Wallace.-^ 
He refused to tell it, replied Grimsby* He is splendidly 
armed ; but as he wears bis beaver shut, it is impossible for 
jne to say any thing of his countenance. Wallace looked 
round with a glance thit inquired whether the strauger 
should be admitted. Certainly, said Bruce, but first put oa 
your mask. Wallace closed his risor; and the moment af* 
ter Gnouhy re-entered with a knight of a veiy nnviestsc 
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■rfen, and habited In a rait of gneia armotir, stotdded with 
gold. He wore a helmet from which streamed a longf feath- 
er of the same hue. Wallace rose at his entrance ; the 
stranger adyanced to him. *< You are he whom I seek. I 
am a Scot, and a man of few words. Accept my senrices; 
allow me to attend yon in this war, nerer to be separated 
from 3'otir side, and i will serve you faithfully.** Wallace re- 
plied, and who is the braye knisfht to whom Sir Guy de 
Loog^eytlle will owe so great an obligation ? My name, an- 
swered the stranger, shall not be reyealed till he who now 
wears that of the Reayer whom he slew, proclaims his own 
in the day of yictory. I know you, Sir, but your secret is as 
safe with me as in your own breast Allow me to fight by 
your side, and I am yours for eyer. 

Wallace was surprised, but not confounded, by this 
speech. I have only one question to ask you, noble stran- 
ger, replied he, before I confide any p?.rt of a cause dearer 
lo me than my own life, in jrour integ;rity ; tell me whether 
the information you haye gained with respect to myself, waa 
rerealed to you by any follower of my own ? Or how did 
you become master of a secret which I belteyed jut of <.he 
iwwer of even tj*eacbery to betray ? To one of your ques- 
tions I will answer. No follower of yours has betrayed your 
secret to me. I came by my information in the most honour- 
ahle manner; but the- means I shall never reveal till I see 
(he proper time to declare my name ; and that may perhaps 
be in the same moment in which the assumed brother of that 
young Frenchman, added the stranger, turning to Bruce, 
again appears publicly in Scotland as Sir William Wallace. 

I am satisfied, replied he; well pleased that whoever this 
knight might be, Brace yet remained undiscovered ; I grant 
your request. This brave youth, whose name I share, for- 
gives me the success of my sword ; I slew the Red Reaver, 
and therefore make myself a brother to Thomas de Liongue- 
rille. He ^ts on my right hand. Ton shall be stationed 
at my left At the side next your heart, noble chief! ex- 
cbiiiied the ttraoger, let that ever be my post, there to 
guard the bulwark of Scotland, the life of the bravest of 
men. 

This enthusiasm did not surprise any present : for it was 
the usual language of all who approachea Sir William Wal- 
lace. And Bnioe particnlariy pleased with the heart-felt ei»- 
ergy with which it was uttered, forgot his disguise in tb| 
unable fonroar of approbation, and half rose to wetoone hiA 
8* _,_,., ^„ 



to hisoame; bntftlopkfrem Wallac%(irliooii Moff kmnni 
dad uDCorerad his face) arrested the motion, mm he nt 
down Sig^jxif thankful for so timeljr a check on his prectpi- 
tancj. I 

In crossing t^e Pentland Hills next day intoMid-Lotbian, 
they were me^ by Edwin, who had crossed from the north 
by the Firth ot Forth, and haring' beard no tidings of the 
Scottish army in the neighbonrhood of Edinburgh, bad pro- 
ceeded on the road he knew it must take. Wallace Intro* 
duced bim to the knight of the green plume ; for that was 
the appellation by which the stranger desired to be known 2 
and Edwin answered the mingled inquiries of his father and 
Wallace after how Helen bore her journey to Mar: — Pre!- 

Swell there, replied he, but much better back again.- • 
e then explained, that on his arrival with Helen at Brae- 
mar, neither Lady Mar nor his mother would consent to re- 
main so hr from the spot where Wallace was again to coa* 
tend for the safety of their country. Helen did not say any 
thing in opposition to their wishes ; and at last Edwin yield- 
ed to the tears of his mother, anxious for ber husband ; and 
to the entreaties of Lady Mar, to bring them where they 
might at least not long endure the misery of suspense. — 
Having once consented, without an hour's delay he set forth 
with the ladies to ro-trace his steps to Hunting-tower; and 
there be left them under a guard of three hundred men 
whom he had brought from Mar for that purpose. 

Wallace much regretted the additional iatigue which the 
tender frame of Lad^ Helen had thus be^n compelled to un- 
dergo ; but as Edwin had providedforthe security <^ Hunt- 
ing-tower, both he and Ruthven were reconciled to their 
being so much the nearer news of (what they trusted would 
be) the happy issue of their arms. Bruce, whose real name 
had not been revealed to the other ladies of Ruthven's faro« 
ily, in a lowered voice asked Edwin someooestions >^lative 
to the spirits in which Helen had parted witn htm. In losing 
her, added he« ray friend and I feel but as part of what we 
were. Her presence seemed to ameliorate the fierceness 
^ of our war councils ; and ever reminded me of the tfoardian 
angel by whom heaven points our way. 1 left her with looks 
like the angel you speak of, answered Edwin ; she bade me 
farewell upon the platform of the eastern tower of the castle. 
When I gave Iter a parting embrane,she raised herself from 
my breast, and stretching her arms to he&ven, while her 
fure soul shone in her ^es^ she exclaimed, *< Blen hin^ 
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meioas God; bless bim and bis noble oommander; mar 
Biey erer, with the prince tbey love be thine especial 
care ;" I knelt by her, my dear friend, as she uttered these 
words, and touching the hem of her garments as some holy 
thing, hurried from the spot When mounted on mv horse, 
and turning down by St. Concal's well, I looked back and 
there she still stood ! She wared her scarf toward me till 
entering the wood I lost her from my new. Her prayers, 
said Wallace, will fight for Scotland. Such arms are well 
befitting the virgins of Scotland to use against its foes ; and 
without such unction the warrior may draw his steel in vain. 
The stranger knight, the moment after his introduction to 
Edwin,vhad engaged himself in conversation with Ramsay. 
But Lord Ruthven, turning from the minuter inquiries of his 
Iriends respecting the fair mhabitants of Hunting-tower, in- 
lerrupted the discourse between the two knights, by asking 
Ramsay some questions relative to the military positions on 
the banks of either Eske. Sir Alexander being the grandson 
of the Lord of Roslyn, and having passed his youtl^ in its 
neighbourhood, was well qualified to answer these questions ; 
und Wallace drawing toward the discussion, Bruce, and Ed- 
win followed his example ; and in such discourse they march- 
0d alon^p, till, passing nefore the lofty ridge of the Corster- 
phine hills, they were met by several groups of peasantry, 
flying as if from an enebiy. At sight of the Scottish ban ners, 
they stopped and informed their armed countrymen, that 
the new Ivep^nt John of Badenoch, hal in opposition to the^ 
advice of Sir Simon Fraser, attacked the Southron army on 
its vantage ground near Borthwick Castle, and was conse- 
quently beaten* His shattered troops had ^en back to- 
ward Edinburgh, hoping to cross the Forth and elude their 
pursuers. The country people dismayed, fled on all sides ; 
and these peasants, who came from Hawthorndean, mag- 
nified by tbelr report the number of the enemy to an in- 
credible amount. 

Wallace knew boir much to befiere : but determining^ 
whether great or small Iho power of his aJrersary, to intei * 
cept liini at Roslyn, ne sent to Cummin and to Fraser to ren- 
desrous on the banks of the Eske. The brare troops which 
he led, ignorant of their real commander, obeyed his direo* 
tioQs while they thought that Lord Rulhven was their lead- 
er. As they passed along, every village and solitarr cot 
seemed recently deserted ; and through an awful soutude 
thej took tbeir rapid way tiU the towen of Boslyn Castle 
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hailed them as a beacon from amidst the wooded heights of 
the north Eske. There, cried Ramsay, pointing to the em- 
battled rock, stands the fortress of my forefathers ! It shall 
this day be made famous for the actions performed before its 
walls ! 

Wallace, whose knowledg'e of this part of the country was 
not quite so familiar as that of Ramsay's, bad learnt suffi- 
cient from, him to decide at once which would be the most 
favourable position for a small and resolute band to assume 
ag'ainst a larg« and conquering army ; and accornlingly dis- 
posing his troops, which did not amount to more than eight 
thousand : be despatched about a thousand of them under 
the command of Ramsay to occupy the numerous caves in 
the southern banks of the Eske, whence ho was to issue in 
various divisions, and with shouts, on the first appearance 
of any confusion io the enemy's ranks. ( A: ) 

Ruthven, meanwhile, wem. for a few minutes into ihe cas- 
tie to embrace bis niece, and to assure the venerable Lord 
of Roslyn, then almost a prisoner within his walls, of the de- 
termination of the commanders who were his coadjutors, 
either to drive the Southrons again beyond the borders, or 
themselves to perish beneath the waters of the Eske. 

Edwin, who with Grimsby had volunteered the dangerous 
service of reconnoitering the enemy, returned in an hour, 
bringing in a straiggler from the English camp. When they 
seized him, Edwin promised him his life on condition that 
he should tell them the strength of the advancing army. — 
The terrified wretch did not hesitate ; and from him they 
learnt that it was commanded by Sir John Segrave, and 
Ralph Confrey, a man whom Edward had intended should 
succeed the detestable Cressingham as treasurer of Scot- 
land ; and that deeming the country entirely subdued by the 
issue of the two last battles ag^nst the black and red Cum- 
mins, ( /^ the Bug[lish commanders were laying schemes for 
a general plundering^; and to sweep the land at once, Se- 
grave bad divided his army into three divisions, which on 
their arrival at some certain spot, were to separate, suid 
scatter themselveis over the coantry to ^ther in the spoil.— 
To be assured of this information being the tmth, while 
Grimsby remained to g^ard the prisoner, Edwin went alone 
into the path he was told the Southrons were approaching, 
and from a height he discovered about ten thousand of them 
winding along the valley* With this confirmation of the 
man's aOGOuntj he brought him to the Scottildi linap, and 
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WaHace whow^ knevrhow to reap advaDtage from the 
errors of his enemieii, beiog' joined by Fraber and the dis- 
comfited Re^nt, made the coDcerted sig^nal to Rulhyen. — 
That Doblemaii immediately pointed out to his men the wav- 
ing colours of tlte Southrons, as they approached beneath 
the prer bangiog iroods of Hawthorodean. He exhorted 
them by their fathers, wives, and children, to breast the 
enemy at this spot, and grapple with him till be fell. — Scot- 
land, cried he,is lost or woo this day.— You are free men or 
slaves ; your families are your own, or the property of tY« 
rants !-^Pight stoutly, and God wiU yield you an invisible 
support. 

The Scots answered their general by a shoiit, and calling 
on him to lead them forward, Ruthven placed himself with 
the Regent and Fraser in the van, and led tbe charge. The 
Southrons, little expecting an assault from an adversary they 
bad so lately driven off the field, were taken by surprise, but 
they fought well ; aiid resolutely stood their ground, till Wal« 
lace and Bruce, who commanded the two flanking divi<^ 
sions, closed in upon them with an impetuosity that drove 
Confrey himself into the river, where an arrow from Sir 
Alexander Ramsay, who now rushed from concealment, 
finished his career, and threw him a breathless corse among 
the pin nging feet of his dismayed squadrons. As the ambus* 
cade of Ra^May poured from his caves, tbe earth seemed 
teeming with mailed warriofs: and the Southrons seeing the 
snrrouDding heights and the green defiles filled with tho 
same terrinc appearances, gave way on all sides, and almost 
believing tbat the vizard power of the ss|ge of Eroildoun, 
whom they knew was in the castle, had conjured up this ho6t 
to their destruction, thev fled with precipitation toward their 
second iJivisioQ, which lay a few miles southward. Thither 
the conquerinjp squadrons of the Scots Ibllowed them. The 
fngritives leaping the trenches of the encampment, called 
aloud to their comrades, **Arml armi hell is in leagu« 
B|:ain8t us!" Serrave was in a moment at the head of 
Ins legions, and a battle moredesperate4han the first, blazed 
over tbe field. Tbe flying troops of Confrey rally ing arou nd 
tbe standard of their general in obief, fought with the spirit 
of revenge; <ind being now a body of nearly twenty thou- 
sand men against eight thousand Scots, the conflict became 
tremendous, and in several points the Southrons gained so 
greatly the advantage, that Wallace and Bruce« leaving their 
respective stations to Edwin and the greeo knight, threw 
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tbemselres successive] 7 'into those parts where the enemy 
seemed to prevail, and by exhortations, examples, and prow- 
ess, a thousand times turned the fate of the day, and appear- 
ed as they shot from rank to rank, to he two comets of fire 
sent before the troops to consume all w ho opposed them. Se- 
grave was taken, and forty brave English knights beside. 
The green surface of the ground was died red with Southron 
blood, and the men were on all sides calling for quarter, 
when the cry of '* Havuo and St. George!" issued from the 
adioining hill. A band of Mid.Lothianers, who, for the 
sake of plunder, had stplen into that part of the deserted 
English camp which occupied the rear of the height, seeing 
from its top the advancing troops of the third division of the 
enemy, like guilty cowards rushed down among theif com^ 
rades echoing the war cry of England, and exclaiming, we- 
are lost; a host, reaching to the horizon, is just upon us!-^ 
Terror struck to almost every Scottish heart. The South- 
rons who lately cried for mercy leaped upon their f^et. The- 
fight recommenced with redoubled fury. Lord Robert Ne- 
ville, at the head of the new reinforcement, charged into the- 
centre of the Scottish legions. The rescue of Segrave wa& 
his object. Bruce and Edwin threw themselves into the 
breach, which his impetuous valour had made into that oart 
of their line, and fignting man to man, would have tajsea 
Neville also, had not a follower of that nobleman, wielding 
a ponderous mace, struck Bruce so terrible a blow, as to frac- 
ture his helmet in twain, and cast him from his horse to the 
ground. The fall of so active a leader excited as much dis- 
may in the surrounding Scots, as it encouraged the reviving 
spirits of the enemy, Edwin's only hope was now to pre- 
serve his prince from being trampled on, and while be fought 
to that purpose, and afterwards sent the senseless body off 
the field to Koslyn Castle, Neville retpbk Segrave and the 
knights with him. Ruthven now contended with a feeble 
^rm. Fatigued with the two preceding conflicts, covered 
with wounds, and perceiving mdeed a host pouring upon 
*hcm on all sides, {for the whole of Segrave's original army 
of thirty thousand men, excepting those who had fallen in 
the preceding engagements, were now assailing them) tho 
Scots exhausted, and in despair gave ground : and soroe^ 
throwing away their arms to fly the more unencumbered, 
spread the confusion, and by exposing themselves panio 
struck to tho swords of their enemies, occasioned so general 
a havoc, tliAt the day must have ended in the universal de« 

^■ditized by VjOOQ I ^ 
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Mractlod of erery Scot in the field, had not Wallace perceired 
the 'crisis, and that as Gtt]f de Ldng-aerille, he shed his blood 
in vain. In vain his terrified coantrymen saw him rush in- ■ 
to the thickest of the carna^, in yain he called to them by 
all that was sacred to man to stand to the last. He was a for- 
eigner, and they had no confidence in his exhortations : 
death was before them, and they turned to fly. The fate of 
his country huug on an instant. The last rays of the setting^ 
sun shone full oa the rocky promontory of the hill which pro- 
jected over the field of combat. He took his resolution, and 
spurring his steed up the steep ascent, stood on the summit 
where be would be seen by the whole army, and taking off* 
his helmet he waved it in tne air with a shout, and having 
drawn all eyes upon him suddenly exclaimed — ** Scots ! you 
have this day yanqUished the Southrons twice ! If you be 
men, remember Cambuskennethand follow William Wallace 
to a third victory." The cry which issued from the amazed 
troops was that of a people who beheld the angel of their de-^ 
hverance. Wallace ! was the charge word of every heart. 
The here's oouraffe seemed instantaneously difiu:ied through 
every breast, and with braced arms and determined spirits 
forming* at once into the phalanx his thunderihg voice dic- 
tated, the Southrons again felt the weight of the Scottish steel ; 
and a battle ensued which made the bright Eske run purple 
to the sea, and covered the pastoral glades of Hawthorndean 
with the bodies of their invaders. > 

Sir John Segrave and Neville were both taken. And ere 
night closed in upon the carnage, Wallace granted quarter 
to those who sued for it, and receiving their arms, left them 
to repose in their before depopulated camp* 



CHAPTER XII. 

WAZ.I.ACE having f^nted Frajser and liamsay with an 
adequate force in charge of the prisoners, went to the tent 
of the two Southron commanders to pay them the courtesy 
due to their bravery and rank before he retired with his vic- 
torious followers toward Roslyn Castle. He entered alone, 
and at sight of the warrior who had given them so signal a 
defeat the general rose. Neville who bad received a slight 
woimd in one of his arms, 8tretc«hed out the other to Wallace 
kuraittirer to a eoiBpliffleiit which that cbieftaia paid tobi^ 
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tnHifary oondtict. Sir WiUiam Wallace, add he, that jmi 
were obliged to declare a name so deterredly renowned b^ 
fore the troops I led could be mode to relinquish one step of 
their hard-earned advantag^e, Was an acknowledgment in mj 
favour almost equiralent to a victory. 

Sir John deg^ve, who stood leaning on his sword with a 
disturbed countenance, interrupted him ; the fate of this daj 
cannot be attributed to any earthly name or hand. I beliere 
my sovereign will allow the zeal with which I have ever serF- 
ed htm, and yet thim* thousand as brave men as erer emu* 
ed the marshes hare rallen before a handful of Scots. Three 
victories won over Edward's troops in one day, are not events 
of a common nature. God alone has been our vanquisher. 
t acknowledg;e it, cried Wallace ; and that he is on the aide 
of justice, let the return to St. Matthias's day ever remind 
your countrymen ! 

Segrave, when he gave the victory to the Lord of Hosta, 
did it more from jealousy of what mi^ht be Edward's opin« 
ion of his conduct when compared with Seville's, than from 
any intention to Imply that the cause of Scotland was justly 
heaven-defended. Such are the impious inconsistencies of 
Unprincipled men ! He frowned at the replv of Wallace, and 
turned gloomily away. Neville returned a respectfbl an* 
swer, and their conqueror soon after left them. 

Edwin, with the knight of the green plume, who had in- 
deed approved his valour by many a brave deed performed at 
his commander's side, awaited his return from the tent-^— 
Kuthven came up at the instant that Wallace joined them, 
and he heard from him that Bruce was safe under the c»re of 
the Sage of ISrcildoun, and that the Regent, who had b^ea 
wounded in the beginning of the day, was also in Rosiyn 
Castle. All other of the survivors who bad suffered in these 
three desperate battles were collected from amon^ the slain 
and carried by WaliaxM)'s orders iatothe neighbourmg castles 
of Hawthomdean, Brunston and Dalkieth. The rest of the 
soldiers were ordered to repose themselves on their arms. — 
These duties |)erformed, Wallace thought of satisfying the 
anxieties of friendship as well as loyalty, and of goiag to see 
how Bruce fared. 

The moon shone brightly as the par^ rode forward. The 
river rushing along its shelving beol glittered m her beams« 
and pourinff over the shattered fragments of many a time 
preoipitaied cliff, fled in hoarse murmurs fwm the perpendio 
■lar lidM of to Used iteiMd htights irlwhioH^ria^^ 
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itmgfgling waters. As Wallace ascended the steep accliyitjT 
on which Roslyn Castle stands, and in crossing the drair- 
bridge which divides its rocky penii|^ula from the main land, 
be looked around and ^ghed. The scene reminded him of 
EUerslie. A deep shadow lay on the woods beneath; and 
the pensile branches of the now leafless trees hangfing down 
to meet the flood, seemed mourning the deaths which now 
polluted its stream. The water lay in profound repose at 
the base of these beautiful craigs, as if peace longed to be- 
come an inhabitant of so lovely a scene» 

At the gate of the castle its aged master, the Lord Sin« 
clair, met Wallace to bid bim welcome. Blessed be the 
saint of this day, exclaimed he, for thus bringins' our best 
defeoaer even as by a miracle, to snatch us as a brand from 
the fire ! My g^tes, like my heart, open to receive the true 
Regent of Scotland. I have only done a Scotsman's duty, 
venerable Sinclair, replied Wallace, as he entered the house 
and must not arrogate a title to myself which heaven bas 
transferred to other hands. Not heaven, but the base envy 
of man, replied the old chieftain. It was rebellion against 
the supreme wish of the nation that invested the black 
Cummin with the regencj: and some infatuation has be*" 
stowed the same title on his brother. What did he not lo^e 
till *you, Scotland's true champion, re-appeared to rescue 
her again from slavery? The present Lord Badenooh is ao 
hoaestand a brave man, replied Wallace; and as I obey the 
power whicii g^ve him his authority, I am ready, by fideli- 
ty to him, to serve Scotland with as vigorous a zeal as ever; 
so, noble Sinclair, when our rulers cast not trammels oo 
our virtues, let us obey them as the vicegerents of bea* 
Ten. 

Wallace then asked to be conducted to his wounded friend 
Sir Thomas, de Longuerille, (for Sinclair was ignorant ot 
^e real rank of his guest,)ana his rejoicing host, eager to 
obligee him, immediately led him through a gallery, and 
opening the door of an apartment, discovered Bruce' lyin|[ 
extended on a couch, and an old man, whose silver beard 
and sweeping robes announced to be the Sage of Ercildoua, 
bathing his head with balsams. A young creature, beauti- 
ful as uie creation of renins, hung over the prostrate cniet 
She held a golden casKet in her hand, out of which the sage 
drew the unctions he applied. And Bruce himself, as he 
lay under the healing ministration, never withdrew his eyea 
from the angelic being which seemed to hover near him 

V L. III. W 
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At the sound of Wallace's voice^ who spoke in a low tone to 
Ruthven as he entered the chamber, the wounded prince fof 
a moment forgot both his pain and admiration of female love- 
liness, and starting^ on his arm stretched out his hand to his 
frjendj-^but he as instantly fell back again. Wallace has- 
teoed forward with an agony of fear that perhaps Bruce was 
in greater danger than be had beliered. He knelt down br 
him. Bruce recovered a little from the swoon into which 
the suddenness of his attempt to rise had occasioned. Feel* 
ing a hand grasping^ his, he guessed to whom it belonged 
and gently pressing it, smiled ; and in a moment afterwards 
opening his eyes, in a low voice articulated — my dear Wal- 
lace, you are victorious? Completely so, my prince and 
king, returned he in the same tone ; all is now plain before 
you ; speak but the word, and render Scotland happy ! Not 
vet, O I not yet, whispered he. My more than brother, al- 
low Bruce to be himself again before he is known in the 
land of his fathers ! I have but yet beg^n my probation. — 
Not a Southron must taint our native lands when my name 
is proclaimed in Scotland. 

Wallace saw that his prince was not in a state to bear far- 
ther argument, and as all had retired far from the conch 
when he approached it, in gratitude for this propriety (for it 
iiad left him and his friend free to converse unobserved, ) he 
turned toward the other inmates of the chamber. The sage 
advanced to him ; and recognising in his now manly form 
the fine youth he had seen with Sir Ronald Crawford at the 
claiming of the orowo ; he saluted him with a paternal affec- 
tion which tempered the sublime feelings with which he ap- 
proached the resistless champion of his country ; and then 
beckoning the beautiful girl who hs^d so fivetted the atten- 
tion of Bruce* she drew near the sa^. He took her hand : 
Sir William Wallace, said be, this sweet child is a daugbtei 
of the brave Mar who died in the field of glory on the Carron. 
Her grandfather fell a few weeks ago, defending his castle; 
and 1 am almost all that is left to her. Isabella, for it was 
she, covered her face to conceal her emotions. Dear Lady, 
said Wallace, these venerable heroes were both known and 
beloved bv me. And now that heaven has resumed them to 
itself, as the last act of friendship that I am perhaps fated to 
pay their offspring, I shall convey you to a sister, whose 
matchless heart yearns to receive so dear a consolation. 

To disengage Isabella's thoughts from the afflicting re- 
neinbrances which were bathing her cheeks with tean^ 
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Ercildoun pni a cup of the minf^led juice tyf herbs into her 
hand, and commissiooed her to gWe it to their inralid. — 
Wallace now learnt that his friend's principal wound was in 
the bead, accompanied by so serere a contusion of the 
brain, that it would he many days before he could remove 
from off his bed without dangler. Anxious to release him 
from even the. scarcely breathed whispers of his martial 
companions, who stood at some distance from his couch, 
Wallace immediately proposed leaving^ him to repose; and 
beckoning- to Edwin, who was bending in affectionate sir 
ience over his friend, he withdrew; leaving none others than 
the good sag^e and the tender Isabella, whose soft attentions 
seemed to beguile Bruce of every pain, to administer to his 
comfort. 

Wallace then accompanied Sinclair to the appartment of 
the Regent; and finding him in a fair way of recovery, after 
sitting an hour with him, he bade his fnends adieu for the 
ni?ht, and retired to his own repose. 

Next morning he was arousea at day-break by the abrupt 
entrance of Andrew Lord Bothwell into his chamber. The 
well known sounds of his voice made Wallace start from his 
pillow and extend his arms to receive him. ** Murray, my 
orave, invaluable Murray !" cried he, " thou art welcome 
once more to the side of thy brother in arms. Thee and 
thine must ever be first in my heart." The young Lord 
Bothwell for some time returned his warm embrace in elo- 
quent silence: at last, sitting down by Wallace's bed, as he 
f rasped his hand he said, pressing it to his breast, I feel a 
nappines here, which I have never known since the day of 
Falkirk. You quitted us, Wallace, and all good seemed 
gone with you, or buried in my father's g-rave. But you re- 
turn ! you bring conquest and peace with you; you restore 
our Fleleii to her family ; you bless us with yourself ! — And 
shall you not again see the gay Andrew Murray ! It must be 
BO, my friend, melancholy is not my climate ; and I shall now 
live in your beams. — Dear Murray ! returned Wallace, 
this generous enthusiasm can only be equalled by my joy in 
all that makes you and Scotland happy. He then proceed- 
ed to impart to him, in confidence, ail that related to Bruce : 
and to describe the mioutiie of those plans for his establish- 
ment, which bad only been hinted in his letters from France. 
Bothwell entered with ardour into these loyal designs, and re- 
gretted that the difficulty he found in persuading the Lan- 
erkers to /ollow bim to any field where they did not exper 
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to find their hebved Wftllace, bad deprired him of the wx- 
ticipatioD he wished in the late danger and new glonr of his 
friend. To compensate for that privation, replied Wallace, 
while our prince is disabled from in person pursuing* bis vic- 
tories, we must not allow our present advantages to lose 
their expected effects. You shall accompany me through 
the Lowlands, where we must recover the places which the 
HI fortune of James Cummin has lost. 

Murray gladly embraced this opportunity of again sharing 
the field with Wallace. And when the chiefs joined Bruce, 
(where Douglas was already seated by bis couch,) after 
Bothwell wa^ presented to his young sovereign, they enter- 
ed into discourse relative to their future different posts of 
duty. Wallace suggested to bis royal friend that, as his 
restoration to health could not be so speedjr as the cause re- 
c^uired, it would be necessary not to await the event, but 
immediately begin the recovery of the border countries be- 
fore Edward could reinforce their Southron garrisons. — 
Bruce sighed, but with a generous glow suffusing his pale 
face, he said— Go, my friend ! Btess Scotland wnat way you 
will, and let my ready acquiescence convince future ages 
^.hat I love ray country beyond my own fame : for its sake 
X relinquish to you the whole glory of delivering it out of the 
hands of the tyrant who has so long usurped my rights.-^ 
Men may say when they hear, this, that I co not merit the 
crown you will put upon my head ; that I have Iain on a 
couch while you fought for me ; but I will bear all obloquy 
rather than deserve its slightest charge by withholding you 
an hour from the great work of Scotland's peace. — *"*• It is 
not for the breath of man, my dear prince, returned Wal- 
lace, that either you or I act. It is sufficient for us that we 
effect their gfood : and whether the agent be one or the other, 
the end is the same. Our deeds and intentions have one 
great judge; and he will award the only true glory." 

Such were the principles which filled the hearts of these 
two friends, worthy of each other, and alike honourable to 
the country which gave them birth* 

Though the -wounded John Cummin remained possessed 
of the title of regent, Wallace Was virtually endowe<^ with 
the authority. Whatever he suggested was acted upon as by 
a decree :— ^1 eyes looked up to him as to the cynosure by 
which every order of men in Scotland were to shape their 
csourse. The jealousies which had driven him from bis for- 
mer supreme seat, ^emed to have died with' their prime in« 
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i6g^tor, the late regent; and no chief of any consequence; 
excepting' Soulis and Athol, who retired in digust to their 
different castles, breathed a word in opposition to the gene- 
ralrratitude. 

Wallace baring sent back his prisoners to their country 
on the same terms which be formerly dictated, commenced 
his march farther into the Lowlands, where the fame of his 
Tictories, seconded by the enthusiasm of the people and the 
determination of his troops, soon made him master of all the 
fortresses. His own valiant band, headed by Scrymgeour, 
bad recognised their beloved leader with rapturous joy, and . 
followed his standard with a zeal that rendered each indivi- 
dual a host in himself. Hardly three weeks were consumed 
in these conquests, and not a rood of land remained south of 
the Tay in the possession of Eog^land, excepting Berwick. 
Before that often disputed strong hold, Wallace drew up his 
forces to commence a regular siege; and the governor in- 
timidated by the powerful works which he saw the Scottish 
chief forming against the town, despatched a messenger to 
Edward with the tidings; and 'to tell him, that if be would 
not grant the peace for which the Scots fought, or immedi- 
ately send succours to Berwick, he would find it necessary 
to beg^n the conquest of the kingdom anew. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

Whtlk Wallace, accompanied by his brave friends, was 
tiins carrying all before him from the Grampian to the Che- 
viot hills, Bruce was rapidly recovering. His eager wishes 
seemed to heal his wounds ; and on the tenth day after the 
departure of Wallace, he left that couch which had been be- 
guiled of its irksomeness by the smiling attentions of the. 
tender Isabella. The ensuing Sabbath beheld him restored 
to full vigour; and having imparted his intentions to the 
lords Ruthven and Douglas, who were both with him, the 
next morning he joyfully buckled on his armour. Isabella, 
when she saw him thus clad, started, and the roses left her 
cheek. I am armed to be your guide to Hunting- tower 
said be, with a look that shotved he read her thoughts. ' 
then called for pen and ink to write to Wallace. The 
re-assured Isabella, rejoicin^^ in the glad beams of his^bi 
ening eyes, held the standish. Am he dipped his pei 
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looked up at ber w)(h smiles md a grratefnl tenderness that 
thrilled to ber soul, sRld made her bend her blusbing* face to 
bide emotions which whispered bliss in every beat of her 
bappv heart. — Thus, with a spirit which wrapt him io felici- 
ty ; (or victory hailed him from without, and love seemed tc 
woo him to the dearest transports within ; he wrote the fol- 
lowing' letter to Wallace. 

*' I am now well, my best friend ! This day I attend my 
lovely nurse, with her venerable g-uardian, to Hun ting- tow 
cr. Eastward of Perth almost every castle of consequence 
is jet filled by the Southrons, whom the folly of James Cum- 
mm allowed to re-occupy the places whence you had so late- 
ly driven them. I go to root them out, to emulate in the 
north what you are now doing in the south ! Tou shall see 
me again when the banks of the Spey are as free as you have 
made the Forth. In all this I am yet Thomas de Longueville. 
Isabella, the sweet soother of my hours, knows me as no 
other, for would she not despise the unfamed Bruce ? To 
deserve and win her bve as De Longueviile, and to marry 
ber as king of Scotland, is the fond hope of your friend and 
brother Robert " 

" P. 8. I shall send you despatches of my proceed- 
inffs— " 

Wallace had just made a successful attack upon the out- 
works of Berwick when this letter was put into his hand.— 
He was surrounded by his chieftains, and having read it, he 
informed them that Sir Thomas de Longueviile was going to 
Hunting-tower, whence he intended to make excursions to 
rid the neighbouring castles of the enemy. 

The hopes of his enterprising spirit, continued Wallace, 
are so seconded by his determination, that what be promises 
he will perform, and we may soon expect to hear that we 
have no enemies in the Highlands. 

But in this he was disappointed. Day after day passed 
%way, and no tidings arrived from the north. Wallace be- 
came anxious, and Botbwell and Edwin began to share his 
vuieasiness. Cbntintied successes against Berwick had as- 
sured him of a speedy surrender, when a Southron reinforce- 
ment being thrown in by sea, the confidence of the garrison 
was re-excited, and the ramparts being doubly manned, 
Wallace saw the only alternative was to attempt the posses- 
sion of their ships and turn their siege into a blockade. Should 
Bruce be prosperous in the Highlands, he would have full 
leisure to avfait the fall of Berwick upon this plan, and much 
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Mood mig^bt be spared. Intent and exeGutioQ were twiiv 
bom in the breast of Wallace. By a masterly strol'-e be ^ 
fected bis desig^n on the shipping'; and having closed the 
Southrons within their walls, be despatched Lord BothweU 
to Hunting-tower to see Ruthven, to learn the state of ntili- 
tary operations there, and aboTe all, be hoped to bring back 
good tidings of the prince. 

On the evening of the very day in which Murray left Bei>- 
wii:^k a desperate sally wa^ made by the garrison, but thev 
were beaten back with great slaughter, and with such ef- 
fect that Wallace gained possession of one of their most 
commanding towers. The contest did not end till night; 
and after passing some time in the council tent, listenin|^ to 
the suggestions of his friends relative to the use that might 
be made of the new acquisition, he retired to his o>vn quar- 
ters at a late hour. At these momentous periods he never 
seemed to need sleep: and seated at his table, settling the 
dispositions of the succeeding day, he marked out the time 
(ill the flame of his exhausted lamp expired in the socket. — 
He replenished it ; and had again resumed his military la- 
bours, when the curtain which covered the door of his tent 
was drawn aside and an armed man entered. Wallace 
looked up; and seeinc* that it was the knight of the Greea 
Plume, asked if any thing had occurred from the town. 

Nothing, replied the knight, in an agitated voice, and 
seating himself beside Wallace. Any evil tidings from my 
friends in Perthshire ? demanded Wallace, who now hardly 
doubted that ill news had arrived of Bruce. None, was the 
knight's reply; but J am come to fulfil my promise to you; 
to unite mvself for ever, heart and soul, to your destiny; or 
you behold me this night for the last time. Wallace, f^uj- 
prised at this address, and at the emotion which shook th 
frame of the unknown warrior, answered him with ez)»re8 
sioos of esteem, and added : '* If it depends on me to unite s 
brave a man to my friendship for ever, only speak the word, 
declare your name, and 1 am reader to seal the comi act.— - 
My naOie, returned the knight, wiU indeed put thes'* protes* 
tatiuDS to the proof. I have fou|^ht by your side, fiir Wil- 
liam Wallace. I would have died at any moment to have 
spared that breast a wound ; and yet I dread to raise this 
visor, to show you who I am. A look will make me live, or 
blast me. Your language confounds me, noble knijg^t, re- 
plied Wallace; I know of no man living, saving either of 
the base yiolaton of Lady Qeleii Mar's libeKrtjr> wbo nee4 
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tremble before my eyes. It is not possible tbat eitber of 
tbese men is before me, and whoever you are, whatever yon 
may have been, brave chieftain, your deeds have proved 
yon wortb]f of a soldier's friendship, and I pledge you mine. 

The knig^ht was silent* — He took Wallace's hand — hv 
rrasped it : — ^the arms that held it did indeed tremble. Wal 
lace again spoke. — << What is the meaning of this f I am no 
tyrant, no monarch, to excite these dreads. I have a pow- 
er to benefit, but none to injure." To benefit and to in- 
jure ! cried the knight in a transport of emotion ; you have 
my life in your hands. Oh ! g^nt it, as you value your own 
happiness and honour ! Look on me, and say whether I am 
to live or die. As the warrior spoke, he cast himself impet- 
uously on his knees, and threw open his visor. Wallace 
taw a fine but flushed fece. It was much overshadowed by 
the helmet My brave friend, said he, attempting to raise 
him by the band which clasped his ; your words are myste- 
ries to me ; and so little right can I have to the power you 
ascribe to me, that although it seems to me as if I had seen 

your features before, yet ^You forget me, cned the 

knight starting on his feet, and throwing off his helmet to 
tl-e giound : again look on this face, and stab me at once 
by a second declaration that I am remembered no more I 

The countenance of Wallace now showed that he too well 
remembered it. He was pale and aghast. Lady Mar, cried 
be, not «$xpecting to see you under a warrior's casque, you 
will pardon me that when so apparelled I should not immt:- 
diately recognise the widow of my friend. Ingrate! ingrate ! 
cried sne, turning pale as himself: and is it thus you answer 
the sacrifices I have made for you ? For you I have commit- 
te^l an outrage on my nature : I have put on me this abhcr 
rent steel— I have braved the dangers of many a hard- 
fought day, and all to guard your life ; to convince you of a 
love unexampled in woman ! and thus you recognise her who 
oas risked honour and life for you, with coldness and reproach! 
With neither. Lady Mar, returned he, I am grateful for the 

gmerous motives of your conduct ; but for the sake of the 
ir faittc you confess you have endangered ; in respect to 
the memory of him whose name you bear; I cannot but 
wish that so hazardous an instance of interest in me had been 
left undone. If that is all, returned Lady Mar, drawing 
tward him ; it is in your power to ward from me eyery 
rtigma ! Who will dare to cast one reflection on my fair 
iuuo when yun bear testiiDony to my purity ? Who will otf 
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peree the name of Mar, when you displace it with that of 
Wallace ? Make me yours, dearest of meo, cred she, clasp* 
ing his bands, and you will receive one to vo>ir heart who 
never knew bow to love before ; who will be to you whaJt 
woman never yet was; and who will bring y lu territories, 
if not more, yet nearlv equal to those of the king of ScoUand* 
My father, who held them during Lord Mnr's life, is no 
more; and now, Countess of Strathearo and I'rincess of tb^ 
Orkneys, I have it in my power to bring a .sovereignty to 
your head, and the fondest of wives to your bt*som. As sb^ 
vehemently spoke, and clung to Wallace as if she had al- 
ready a rifl^bt to seek comfort witi^iin bis arms her tears and 
violent agrtation so disconcerted him that for a few mo- 
ments he could not find a reply. This short endurance of 
her passion aroused her almost drooping bopet> ; and intoxi* 
cated with so rapturous an illusion, she threiv off the little 
restraint in which her awe of Wallace's coldness bad con- 
fined her, and flinging herself on tku breast, pc'ured forth all 
her love and fond ambitions for him* In vain be attempted 
to interrupt her, to raise her with gentleness fiom her inde- 
corous situation ; she bad no perception bul for the idea 
which bad now taken possession of her heart ; and whisper- 
bg to him sofllv, she said, <<Be but my busba>id, Wallace, 
and all rights sBall perish before my love and } our aggran- 
dizement. In these arms you shall bless the tl^y you first 
taw Joanna Stratbearn !" ^ 

The prowess of the knight of the Oreen Plume, the respect 
he owed to the widow of the Earl of Mar, the tenderness be 
eve«- felt for all of womankind, were idl forgotten in the 
disgusting blandishments of this determined wanton. She 
wooed to be bis wife ; but not with the chaste appeal of the 
widow of Mahlon. '*L«3t me find favoui in thy sight, fo|r 
thou hast comforted me !'* said the fair Mrabitess, who io a 
strange land cast herself at the feet of her deceased bus- 
band's friend : <* Spread thy garments over me, and let me 
be thy wife!" She was answered, "I will do all that thou 
requirest, for thou art a virtuotu woman /" I^ut neitiier thp 
actions nor the words of Lady Mar bore witness that sbede*^ 
served this appellation. They wee the dipta les of a pas- 
sion as impure as it was intemperate. Blinded by its fumes 
she forgot the nature of the heart she sought to pervert to 
lyropathy with hers. She saw not that ever^ look and 
jnorement on her part filled Wallace with aversion ; and oat 
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until he forcibly broke from her did she doubt the succeai 
of her fond caresses. 

Lady Mar, said he, I must repeat that I am not ungrate- 
ful for the proofs of regard you have bestowed on me ; but 
such excess of attachment is lavished upon a man that is a 
bankrupt in love. I am cold as monumental marble to eve- 
ry toucn of that passion to which 1 was once but too entirely 
devoted. Bereaved of the object, I am punished ; thus is 
my heart doomed to solitude on jearth, for having made an 
idol of the angel that was. sent to cheer aiid guide me in the 
path to heaven. Wallace said even more than this. He 
remonstrated with her in the gentlest manner, on the ship- 
wreck «he was making of her own happiness. in adhering 
thus tenaciojsl)' to a man who could only regard her with 
a general sentiment of esteem. He urg^ed her beauty and 

!ret youthful years. How many would be eager to win her 
ove and to marry her with honour; when, under the circum- 
stances into which she ua } thrown herself with him, should 
she persist, nothing' could accrue but disappointment and 
disgrace. While he continued to speak to her with the ten- 
der consideration of a brother, she, who knew no graduations 
in the affections of the heart, doubted his words, and believed 
that a latent fire glowed in bis breast which her art might 
still blow into a flame. She threw herself upon her knees, 
she wept, she implored his pity, she wound her arms around 
bis, and bathed his hands with her tears ; but still be con- 
tinued to urge her by every ailment of female delicacy to 
relinquish her ill-directed love, and to return to her domains 
before her absence could be generally known.— She looked 
up to read his countenance ; a friend's anxiety, nay, authori- 
ty, was there, but no glow of passion ; all w«is calm and de- 
termined. Her beauty then had been shown to a man with- 
out eyes ; her tender eloquence poured on an ear that was 
deaf; and her blandishments lavished on a block of marble ! 
In a paroxysm of despair she dashed the hand which she held 
far from her, and standing proudly on her feet, — Hear me, 
thou man of stone ! cried sne, and answer me on your life 
and honour, for both depend on your reply, is Joanna Struth- 
eam to be your wife or not ? 

Cease to urge me, unhappy lady, returned Wallace ; on 
what fou alrwuly know ihe decision of this ever-widowed 
heart. Lady Mar looked steadfastly at him : then receive 
my last determination ! cried she, and drawing near with him 
a desperate and portentous expression in her countenaocOk 
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M if she meant to whisper in hit ear, she on a sudden pluclf- 
td St. Louis' dagg-er from his girdle, and struck it into bis 
breast. Before it could penetrate to a mortal deplh he 
caug>ht the hand which g'rasped the hilt. Her eyes glared 
with the fury of a maniac, and with a horrid laujg;h she ex- 
claimed, '* I hare slain thee, insolent triumpher m my love 
and af onies ! — Thou shalt not now deride me in the arms of 
thy minion ! for I koow it is not for the dead Marion you 
have trampled on my heart, but for the living Helen I" As 
she s]>oke, he moved her bold from the dagger, and drew the 
weapon from the wound. A torrebt of blood flowed over his 
vest &nd stained the hand that grasped hers. She tui^ed of 
a deadly paleness, but a demoniac joy still gleamed in her 
eyes. Lady Mar, cried he, I pardon this outrage. Go in 
peace, and I shall never breathe to man or woman the oc- 
cur reoce of this night. Only remember, that with regard to 
Lady Helen, my wislies are as pure as her own virgin inno- 
cence. So they may be now, vainly boasting, immaculate 
Wallace ! answered she with bitter Jerisioo, men are saints, 
when their passions are satisfied. Think not to impose oa 
berwho Knows how this vestal Helen followed you in page's 
attire,and without one stigma being cast on her maiden deli- 
cacy ! I am not to learn the days and nights she passed alone 
with yon in the woods of Normandy !-■ 3)id you not follow 
her to France ? — Did you not tear her from the, arms of Lord 
Aymer de Valence ? and now relinquishing Tier yourself, 
you leave a dishonoured bride to cheat the vows of some hon- 
ester man I — Wallace, I now know you : and as I have been 
fool enough to love you beyond all woman's love, I swear by 
the powers of heaven and hell, to make you feel the weight 
of woman's hatred ! 

Her denunciations had no effect on Wallace ; but her slan* 
der against her unoffending daughter-in-law agitated him 
with an indignation that almost dispossessed him of himself. 
In few but hurried and vehement words, he denied all that 
she bad alleged against Helen, and appealed to the whole 
court of France to bear witness to her spotless innocence. 
Lady Mar exulted in this emotion, thougn every sentence, 
by the interest it displayed in its object, seemed to establisB 
the truth of that suspicion which she had only uttered as the 
mere ebullition of her spleen. Triumphing in the belief that 
she had found another as frail as herself, and yet maddened 
that that other should have been preferred before her, her 
jealous pride took fresh flame. — Swear^ cried she, till I ^'^ 
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tOie blood of the (kise heart forced to my feet to ratifV Che 
oath, and 1 shall still believe the base daughter of Mar a 
wanton. I go, nt t tq proclaim her dishonour to the world, 
but to deprive her of her lover : to yield the rebel Wallace 
into the hands of justice ! When on the dcaffold, proud ex- 
Tilter in those now iletested beauties, remember that it was 
Joanna Stratbearn i>ho laid thy head upon the block; who 
consigned those limbh, of heaven's own statuary, to decorate 
the spires of Scotlan.l I Remember that my curse pursues 
you here and hereafter !. A livid fire seemed to dart from her 
eyes ; her countenance was torn as b^ some internal fiend ; 
and with the last maiedl'tion thundering from her tongue, 
the darted from his sight 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Thi next morning Wallace iv as recalled from the confusion 
into which his nocturnal visiter had thrown his mind, by the 
entrance of Ker, who came as u<ual with the reports of the 
night and to receive his orders fo/ the day. In the course 
of their cjnvei sation, Ker mentioned that about three hours 
after sun rise the knirht of the Green Plume bad left the 
camp with hi 'Jcspatcnes lor Stirling. Wallace was scarce- 
ly surpised at this ready falsehood of Lady Mar's ; and not 
rotending to betray her, he merely said— U is w^ll ; and long 
ere he appears again, I hope we shall have good tidings from 
our friends on 'the Tay. 

But day after day passed, and notwithstanding BothwelPs 
embassy/ no accounts arrived.— The Countess had left be- 
hind an emissary who did as she had done before, intercept 
all messengers (rom Perthshire. 

The morning &fler the night in which she had clandestine- 
ly stolen from HuLting- tower, she ordered the seneschal of 
tnat castle (her onl\ confidant in this transaction) to tell 
Lady Rutnven that he had just spoken with a knight who 
came to say chat the CoiiTiteis of Stratbearn and Mar had 
commanded him to tell the family that she was gone on a 
secret mission to Norway, an .1 therefore desired her sister-in- 
\iiWy for the sake of the cause most dear to her, that neither 
she, nor any in the castle would inform Lord Icuthven or his i 
friends of her departure till she should return with, she ho|). I 
ed, happy news for Scotland. The man said, that after do • I 
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tlbuiag tliis, Ifeie knif ht rode huMy away^ But this pmsaxt^ 
tion, whicfa did ind^ impose on the iDnocent credulity of 
her hasband'e sister and daughter, failed to satisfy the coueh 
tess hcrseit; Fearful that Helen might cotntnuDicate her 
%ht to Wallace and so excite bis suspicion that she wds not 
&r from him, from the inoineot of her joiniiigf him at LinHth- 
gow she intercepted eVex^ letter from Hnnting'-'tower; and 
continned to do so sfter Bruce wedt to that caStle, jealons 
of what might be said ef Helen by this Sir Thomas de Lon- 
gueviUe) in whom he seemed so endeserredly to iconfide. — 
To this end, all packets from Perthshire were cotiveyed to 
her by a spy she had in the camp : and all which v^re Sent 
thence, were stopped at Hunting tower f through which chan- 
nel they were directed to g-o,) and by tne treacherouB sene- 
schal thrown into the flames. No letters erer came from Hel- 
en : a few bore Lord Ruthven*s superscription ; and all the 
rest were addressed by Sir Thomas de Longuerille tc Wal- 
lace. She broke the seals of this cdrespondence : but she 
looked in vain on theif contents. Bruce and his fnend, as 
well as Ruthren, wrote in a cypher ; and only one passag^^ 
which the former had by chance written in the common char- 
acter, could she ever make but.— It ran thus: 

** I have just returned to Hunthig-tower after the capture 
of KinSouns. Lady Helen sits by me on one side, Isabella 
on the other. Isabella smiles oh me like a Hourii. Helen's 
look is not less gracious, for t tell her I am writing to Sir 
William Wallace^ She smiles, but it is with such a smile as 
that with which a saint would relihquisb to heaven the dear- 
est object of its love." ** Helen, said I, what shall I say fif'om 
yon to your friend? She blushed. That I pray for him.— 
That yon think of him ? That I pray fbr him, repeated she 
more emphatically } that is the way I always think of my pre- 
server. Her manner cnecked me, my dear Wallace ; but I 
would give worlds that you could bring your heart to make 
this sweet vestal smile as I do her sister !" 

Lady Mar crushed the registered wish, so hostile to her 
hopes, in her hand ; and though she was never able to decii- 
pher a word more of JSruce's numerous letters, (many of 
which could she have Yead, contained complaints of that si- 
lence which she had so cruelly occasioned on both sides,) sbtt 
took and destroyed (hem all. 

She had ever shimned the penetrating eves of Bbfhwellt 
and to have him on the spot when she should discover herse' 
to Wallaoe, she thought would only invite her discomfitiir 
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rating tl^ affaire in toe north, the sogweBted to Rmnsay 
propriety of aeoding some one of pecoliar trast to make 
inquiries. Sy a little art she easily managed that the youoff 
chieftain should propose Bothwell to Widlace; and on the 
▼ery night that her machinations had prevailed to despatch 
him on this embassy, impatient, vet doubting and agiUted, 
she went to declare and throw herself on the bosom of the 
man for whom she thus sunk herself in shame and falsehood. 
Wallace, though he heard the denunciation with which 
she left bis presence, did not conceive that it was more than 
the evanescent rage of disappointed passion ; and anticipat- 
ing persecutions rather frcoi her love than her revenge, he 
was relieved and not alarmed by the intelligence that the 
knight of the Green Plume had really taken his departure. — 
More delicate of Lady Mar's honour than she was of her own, 
when he met Cdwin at the works he silently aquiesced in 
his belief, that their late companion was gone with despatch 
es to the Regent who was now removed to Stirling* 

After frequent desperate sallies from the garrison, in which 
the Southrons were always beaten back with great loss, the 
lines of circumyallation were at last finished and Wallace 
hourly anticipated the surrender of the enemy. Reduced 
for want of provisions, and seeing all hope of succours cut off 
by tlie seizure of the fleet, the inhabitants, detesting their 
new rulere, rose in strong bodies, and lying in wait for the 
soldiers of the garrison, murdered them secretly and in great 
numbere; and by the punishments which the eovemor 
thought proper to inflict on the ruilty and guiltless^ the dis- 
tress of the town was augmented to a most horrible degree. 
Such a state of things could not be long maintained ; and 
the Southron commander perceiving the peril of his troops, 
and foreseeing that should he continue in the fortress they 
must all assuredly perish either by the insurrection within or 
the enemy from without, he determined no lonffer to await 
the appearance of a relief which might never arrive ; and to 
stop the internal conftision, he sent a flag of truce to Wal* 
lace accepting and signing his offered terms of capitulatioa 
By this deed, he engpaged to open the gates to him at sun-set^ 
but begged the interval between noon and that hour tnat he 
might settle the animosities between his men and the people, 
berore he should surrender his braxre followers entirely lato 
the hands of tho Scots. 
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Harinr despatched bis assent to this request of the g^ern- 
or's, Wallace retired to his own tent. — That be had eflTected 
his purpose without tbe carnag'e which must have issued had 
he again stormed the place, gratified his humanity ; and con- 
g^tuiating himself on such a termination of tlie siege, lie 
turned with more than ttsnul cheerfulness toward a herald 
who brought him a packet from the north. — The man with- 
drew, and ^Vallace oroke the seal ; but what was his aston- 
ishment to find it an order for him to immediately repair to 
Stirling and there answer, before the Regent and the abthanes 
of SccVtiand oh his allegiance to his country, certain charges 
brottg>ht against him by an authority too illustrious to set 
aside without examination. At the close of this citation, 
they added, the Scots, of whom Sir William Wallace has so 
long declared himself the champion, will now be proud to 
•how their present power in the impartiality with woich they 
will award the sentence of justice. He had hardly had time 
to read this extraordinary mandate, when Sir Simon Praser, 
his second in command, entered and with consternation in his 
looks put an open letter into his hand. — It ran as follows : 

Allegations of treason against the lib^rtiesof Scotland hav. 
ing been preferred against Sir William Wallace, until he 
cleai*8 himself of the charge, you. Sir Simon Fraser,are .lirect- 
ed to assume, in his stead* the command of the forces which 
form the blockade of Berwick ; and you are therefore order* 
ed to see that the accused sets forward to Stirling, under a 
strong^ guard, within an hour after you receire this despatch, 
Sig^ned, John Cummin. 

Earl of Badenochf and Lord Regent of Scotlakd, 

SHrUng Ccutle. 

Wallace returned the letter to Fraser with an undisturbed 
countenance ; I have received a similar order from the Re- 
gent, said he; and though I cannot g^ess the source whence 
these accusations spring, I fear not to meet them, and shall 
require no guard to speed me forward to the scene of my de- 
fence, I am ready to go, nfy friend ; and happy to resign the 
brave garrison that has just surrendered, to your honour and 
amitv. Fraser answered that he should be emulous to fol- 
low his example in all things, and to abide by his agreementt 
with the Southron e-overnor. He then, by tVallace's desire» 
retired to prepare the army for the departure of their com- 
mander ; and much against his own will, to call out the es- 
cort that was to attend him to Stirling. It is right, add'' 
Wallftce, that I should pay every re8|iect Jo the tribv 
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of my country , and with regard to this small* cer«DQBial 
of a guard, I deem it proper to submit to the ordinance pi 
its rulers. 

Whea the marshal of the army read to the officers and 
men the orders of the reg-ent, that they must obey Sir Simon 
Fraser, instead of Sir William Wallace, who was summoned 
to Stirling on a charge of treason, a wordless consternatioa 
seized on one part of the troops, and as violent an indigna- 
tion agitated the other to tumult. The brave Scots who had 
followed the chief of Ellerslie from the first hour of his ap- 
pearing as a patriot in arms, could not brook this aspersion 
upon their leader's honour ; and had it not been for the ve- 
hement exhortations of the no less incensed thoug^h more 
moderate Scrymgeour and Ramsay, they would have arisen 
in instant revolt. However, thev would not be withheld 
from immediately quitting the £eld, and marching directly 
to Wallace's tent. He was conversing with Edwin when 
they arrived, and in some measure he had broken the shock 
to him of so dishonouring a charge on his friend, by his being 
the first to communicate it. In vain Edwin strove to guess 
Vf^ho could be the inventor of so dire a falsehood against the 
truest of Scots, and he awakened that alarm in Wallace for 
Bruce which could not be'excited for himself, by sug^gesting 
that perhaps some intimation had been given to the most aito- 
bitious of the abthanes respecting the arrival of their right- 
ful prince. And yet, returned Wallace, I cannot altogether 
suppose that, for even their desires of self-aggrandizement 
oould not torture my share in Bruce'is restoration to his 
country into any thing like treason ; our friesui's rights ars 
too undisputed for that: and all I should dread by a prema- 
ture discovery of his being in Scotland, would be secret mar 
chi nations agamst Lis life. There are men in this land who 
might attempt it ; and it is our duty, d^ar Edwin, to suffer 
death upon the rack raiher than betray our knowledge of 
him. But, added he with a smile, we need not disturb our- 
selves with such thoughts ; for the regent is in our prince's 
confidence, and did this accusation relate to him he would not 
on such a plea have arraigned me as a traitor* 

Edwin again revolved in his mind the nature of the charge* 
and who the villain could be who had made it ; and at last sud* 
denly recollecting the knight of the Green Plume, he asked 
if it were not possible that as that stranger had sedulously 
kept himself from being known, he might not be a traitor^ 
I must confess to you> continued Edwin, that Uiis knight^ who 
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crer appeared to dislike yoar closest friends, seems to mm 
the most probable instigator of this mischief, and is perhaps 
the author of the strange failure of communication betweeo 
you and Bruce! Accounts hare not arrived eren since Both* 
well went, and that is more than natural. 

Wallace changed colour at this last suggestion, but merelv 
replied, i few hours will decide your suspicion, for I shall 
lose no time in confrontioff my enemy. I go with you, said 
Edwin, for never while I live will I consent to lose sight of 
my dearest friend again f 

It was at this moment that the tumultuous noise of the La- 
nerkers was heard without. The whole band rushed into 
the tent ; and Stephen Ireland, who was foremost, raising his 
voice above the rest, exclaimed thev are the traitors, my 
lord, who would accuse vou ! It is determined by our cor* 
mpted thanes, that Scotland shall be sacrificed, and yon 
are to be made the first victim. Think they then that we 
will obey such parricides ? Lead us on,' thou only worthy of 
the name of r^nt, and we will hurl these usurpers from 
their thrones ! 

This demand was reiterated by erery man present ; was 
echoed by those who surrounded the tent. The Bothweliers 
and Ramsay's followers bad joined the men of Lanerk , and 
the mutiny as^inst the orders of the regent became general. 
Wallace walked out into the open field, and mountinj^ his 
horse, nxie forth among them. At siglit of him the air re- 
sounded with their acclamations, and they ceased not to pro- 
claim him their only leader, till taking off his helmet, and 
stretching out to them his arm in token of silence, they be- 
came profoundly still. My friends and brother soldiers, cried 
he, as you value the honour of William Wallace, for this o^ice 
yield to him implicit obedience. For ever! shouted the 
Bothweil-men. We will never obey any other! rejoined his 
faithful Lanerkers, and with an increased uproar they de- 
manded to be led to Stirling. His extended hand again still- 
ed the storm, and he resumed : You shall go with me to Stir- 
ling, bat as my friends only, never as the enemies of the re- 
gent of Scotland. I am charged with treason : it is his duty 
& try me by the laws of my countrv ; it is mine to submit 
to the inquisition. I fear it not, and I invite you to accom- 
pany me ; not to brand me with infamy by passing between 
my now darkened honour and the light of justice ; not to 
•rsoge an iniquitous sentence passed on a guiltless man ; but 
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Id my acquittal; and in thikt, my triumph oiree thsm, wte 

thrcragfh my breast strike at a greater than 1. 

At this mildl peraaasive every upraised sword dropped be- 
fore him in token of obedience ; and Wallace tqrniog his 
horse into the path which led toward Stirling^, his men, with 
a silent determination to share the fate of their master, fell 
into reg'alar marching' order, and foUowed him. £dwin, 
confounded at the present ntuation of his ung:ratefttlly sus- 
pected friend, rode bj^ his side aa much wondering^ at the un- 
affected composure with which he sustained such a weight of 
msnlt, as at the Regent who could be-so unjust to tried vir- 
tue as to lay it upon him. 

At the west of the camp the detachment appointed to 
guard Wallace ^o Stirling come up with hi^. It was with 
difficulty that Eraser could find an officer who would com- 
mand it ; and he who did at last consent, appeared before 
his priuoner with down-cast eyes^ seeming rather the culprit 
than the guai*d. Wallace observiog his confusion, said a 
few gracidus words to him ; and the officer more overcome 
by this than he could have been with his reproaches, burst 
into tears and retired into the rear of his mcu. 

Wallace entered on the carse of Stirling, that scene of his 
many victories, and beheld its northern horizon white with 
tents. A few miles beyond the Cai^ron an armed troop, head- 
ed by young lord Fife, the son of him who fell at Falkirk, 
and the heralds of the Regent, met him. Officers appointed 
for the purpose had apprized the abthanesof Wallace having 
left Berwick ; and knowing by the same means, all his move- 
ments, this catalcade was ready to bold his followers in awe, 
and to conduct him without opposition to Stirling. In case 
it sliould be insufficient to quell the spirit of the brave Lan- 
erkers, or to intimidate him who h%d never yet been made 
to fear by mortal man, the Regent, having summoncKl all the 
Vassals of the various seigniiorie» of Cummin, had planted 
them in battle array before the walb of Stirling. Bat whe- 
ther they were friends or foes, was equally ibdifier-ent to Wal- 
lace, for secure in his own integrity, he w^)<: as confideotly 
to this trial as to triumph. In either case he should demon- 
strate his fidelity to Scotland ; and though inwardly marvel- 
ling at such a panoply of war being called out to induce him 
to comply with so simple an art of obedience to the laws, he 
met the heralds of the Regent with as much ease as if they 
bad been comin? to cougfatulate him on the eaptti^tiaii^ 
the ratifiiQatioa of which he brought iA his hand. 
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By- liii order, fais folthful followers, who took a prMe itt 
obeyiogf with the moet scrapuloos strictoess the iajanctlons 
of their now deposed oemmander, encamped under Sir Alex- 
Mder Scrymgeour and Ramsay near Ballochgeich, to th* 
northwest of the castle. > It was then niffht. In the morninf^ 
9i an early hour, Wallace, attended by Edwin, was summon- 
ed before the council in the citadel. 

On his re-entrance into that room which he had left, the 
dictator of the kingdom, when every knee bent, and every 
bead bowed to his supreme mandate, he found not one who 
even g^reeted his appearance with the commonest ceremony 
of cou rtesy. Badenoch 9 the reg'ent, sat u pon the throne pale, 
and with evident symptoms of being: yet an invalid. Th^ 
Lords Atbol and Buchan, and th^ numerous chiefs of th^ 
elans of GumminSf were seated on his ri(fhl : on his left were 
arranged the £^ris of Fyfo and Lorn, Lord Soulis, and eve- 
ry Scottish baron of power who had at any time shown him' 
self hostile to Wallace' others who were of easy faith to a 
tale of malice, sat wilo them ; and the rest of the assembly 
was filled up itkh men of better families than per^nal fame, 
and If hose names swelled «a oatalog'ue without adding any 
true importance to the side on which they appeared. A fisw, 
and those a very few, who respected Wallace, were pf«sent, 
and they not because they were sent for, (g^reat care having^ 
been taken not to summon his friends) but in conseouence 
of a rumour of the charge having reached them : and these 
W<^re the tardi Lennox and Loch-awe with Kirkpatrick and 
two or three chieftains from th6 western Highlands. Nond 
of therii had arrived till within a few minutes of the oouncii 
being opened, and Wallace was entering at one door as they 
appeared at the other. 

At light of him a bw whUper buzze«! through the hall, 
and a marshal took the plumed bonnet from his hand, which, 
oal of refepeot to the nobiUty of Scotland, he had raised from 
bis head at his entrance. The man then preceding him to a 
•pot dirtotly in firoot of the throne, laid in a voice wHicfh de- 
elared the reluctanoe with whi6h he utttfred th6 words, ** Sii' 
WIBiam Wallace, b^ng charged with treason, by an ordi- 
naoc^ 6f Fergus the first, you must stand utie&vend before 
the represfentaitlves of the majesty of %2otlafid, until that loy-' 
aitf is protred wbieh will again restore you to a seat among 
her faithfol barons." 

Wallace, with the same equanimity as that itith vfliich h^ 
wookl htfe Dbwited the rggal ehairi boired hii bend to t^^ 
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mardnl in token of ftcqnieaceDce. But Edwia, whote So- 
digDatioQ was re-awakeoed at this exclnsioQ of his ManA 
from the privileges of his birth, said something so warm to 
the marsnal, that Wallace in a low roice was obliged to 
. check his yehemence by a declaratioD, that it was his deter- 
mination, (however obsolete the custom, and revived in his 
case only] to submit himself in every respect to whatever 
was exacted of him by the laws of bis country. 

On Looh-awe and Lennox observing him stand thus be- 
fore the bonneted and seated chiefs, a stretch of magisterial 
prerogative which had not been exercised for many a cen- 
f tiiry by any but a king) they took off their caps, ana bowing 
to Wallace, refused to occupy their places on the benches 
while the defender of Scotland stood. Kirkpatrick drew 
eagerly toward him, ^ and throwing down his casque and 
sword at bis feet, cried in a loud voice, *<lie there till the 
only true man in ail this land commands me to take ye up 
in his defence. He alone . had ooura^ to look the gJouUi- 
roos in the face, and to drive their kmg over the bcvden, 
while his present accusers skulked in their chains?" Wal- 
lace regarded this ebullition from the heart of the honest re- 
teran with a look that was eloquent to all. He would have 
animatedly praised such an instance of fearless gratitude 
expressed to another, and when it was directed to himself, 
his ingenuous soul showed what he felt in every feature of 
his beaming countenance. 

Is it thus, presumptuous knight of EUershe I cried Soulis^ 
that by your looks you dare to enconrafe contumely to the 
Lord Regent and his peers ? Wallace did not deign him an 
answer, but turning^ calmly toward the throne. Representa- 
tive of my king, said he, in duty to the power whose autho- 
rity you wear, I have obeyed your summons ; and I here 
await the appearance of the accuser who has had the hardi- 
hood to brand the name of William Wallace with disloyal^ 
to prince or people. 

The reffent was embarrassed. He did not suffer his eyea 
to meet those of Wallace, but looked from side to side in 
manifest confusion durin|[ this address ; and when it ended* 
without a reply to the chief, he turned to Lord Athol, aiKi 
called on him to open the chai^. Athol required not a ae- 
eond summons; he rose immediately, and in a bold and posi- 
tive manner, accused Wallace of having been woa over by 
Philip of France to sell those rights of supremacy to him 
irhidu with a feigned patriotism, his f^word had wrested f 
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eodow him with tbe soyersi^ty of Scotiand ; and m a pledge 
of the compact, he had infested him with tbeprincipaUty of 
Gascoay id France. This is the gfrouod^work of his trea&oo. 
continued Athol, but the oatastrophe is fet to be ceireoted 
by our blood. — I have seen a list in his ovrn hand-wrttingp, in 
which are tbe names of those chiefit whose lives are to pave 
his way to the throne. 

At this point of tht> chaive, Edwin, wronght up beyond 
loog^er forbearance, sprangf forward, but Wallace peroeivin|^ 
tbe intent of his movement, caught him by the arm, and by 
a look reminded him of to recently vepeated eogagemeit 
to keep silence. 

Produce the list, eried Lord Lennox ; ne evidence that does 
not bring proo& to our eyes, ought to have any weight with 
us against the man who has Uen in every vem for Scotland. 
Il shall be brought to your eyes, returned Athol; tbattand 
other damning proofe, should convince this too creduh>us 
oountnr of its long abused confidence. I see them now! 
cried Kirkpatrick, who had frowningly listened to Athd. 
the abusers of my country's confidence betray themselves 
at this moment by their eagerness to impeach her friends; 
and I pray heaven that before they mislead 'others into SO 
black a ooi^piracy, the lie in their throats may choke its 
uventors I We all know, cried Athol, turning on Kirkpafr- 
rick, to whom you belongs— Ton were bought with the 
horrid grant to mingle the body of the dain Cressingham; 
a deed which has brought a stigma on the Scottish naoA 
sever to he erased but by the immolation of its perpetrators. 
For this savage triumph did you sell youraelf to WiOiam 
Wallace: and a bkiody champkm would you always prove 
•f a most secretly murderous master ! 

Hear you this, and bear it ? cried Kirkpatrick and Ed< 
irm io one breath, and grasping their dajn^eis; Edwin's 
the next moment flashed in us hand* Seize them ! cried 
Athol, my IMe is threatened by has myrmidons.— -Two mar^ 
shals instantly approached to put the order in execntionsi 
bat Wallace, who had hitherto stood in silent dUgnity, aBew^f 
iBg his .calumniator to disgoi|pe all his venom before hm 
would condescend to point out to them who nevetf ought toi 
have auspected him, where the poison lay, now toKsed to tho 
men, and with that tone of justice which had ever coow* 
uianded from his lips, he bade them forbear:— \FDueh thes» 
ka^bti at your peril, manhBlal ankl httaa a^a t& t^' 
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cbunber )i Above tlio l%ws ( «id \hej pfoleet merf Scot wbo 
resents anjnst aspenions upon his own character, or irrelerant 
and pr«jiidioiiig' attaeks on that of an arraigned friend. It 
is before the majesty of the lair that I now stand ; but were 
injury to nsurp its place, not all the lords in Scotland should 
detain me a moment in a scene so nnworthy of my coootry. 
The marshals retreated ; for thejp had been accosl^med to 
r^r^rd with implicit deference the opinion 'of Sir William 
Wallace on the laws; and thouffh he now stood in the lig'bt 
of their riolator, yet memory bore testimony that he had 
always read them aright, and to this honr had er er appeared 
to make them the i^uide of his aotiomk 

Athol saw that none in the assembly bad opnra|pe to en 
force tins act of his riolence, and blazing with fftry he poared 
bis whole wrath upon WaUaee:-^mperions, arrogant trai 
tor! cried he, this presumption only deepens oor impression 
of your guilt!— Demean yourself with more reverence to 
this august court, or expect to be sentenced on the proof 
which such insolence amply gires; we require no other to 
proclaim your domineering spirit, and te at once condemn 
yoo as the premeditated tyrant of our land. — Lord Athof, 
leplied Wallace, what is just I would say in the face of all 
the courts in Christendom. It is not in the power of man to 
make me silent when I see the laws of my country outragea 
and my countrymen oppressed. .Though 1 may submit my 
own cheek to the blow, I will not permit theiWs to share the 
itroke. I have answeved you, earl, to thla point; and I am 
nMuiy to hear you to the end. * - 

Athol re8umed.~*I am not your only accuser, fmmdlv^ 
oonfidentman; you tihall see one whose truth- cannot be 
doubted, and whose first glance will bow that haughty spir- 
it, and cover that bold frout with the livery of shame! My 
Lord, cried he, turning to the Regent, 1 shall* bring a most 
illustrious witness before you ; one who will prove on onto 
that it was the intention of this arch-hy|^i1te, this angler 
for woman's hearts, this perverter of men's understandioga, 
before another n^pon to bury deep in blood the very people 
whom be now insidiously affects to protect ! but to op«n 

or and the nation's eyes at once; to overwhelm him with 

I fate; I now call forth the evidence. 

The miarsbals opened a door in the side of the hall and led 
a lady forward habited in regal splendour and covered from 
hand to foot .witb a veil of so transparent a texture, that her 
ncMtly appardjand nu^tio oontoar were distinctly seen 
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She was condiieted to a chair tiiat was elevaM on a tapei- 
tried platform, at a few pacds from where Wallace stooa*— 
On her being seated, the regent rcwe, and in a tremulooa 
Toice addressed her 2 — 

*« Joanna, CoQDtess of Stratheam and Mar, and Prinoesa 
of the Orkneys, we adjure thee by thy princely dignity, and 
in the name of the King of kings, to bear a just witness to 
the tnith or falsehood of the charges of treason and conspiracy 
now brought against Sir William Wallace." 

The name of his accuser made Wallace start : and the 
sight of her unblushing face, for she threw aside her reil the 
moment she was addressed, overspread his cheek with a 
tinge of that shame for her which she was now too hardened 
in determined crime to feel herself. Edwin gazed at her in 
speechless horror, while she, casting a glance on Wallace, in 
which the full purpose of her soul was declared, turned with 
a more softeiHBd, though majestic air to the r^ent, and 
spoke, — 

My lord ! said she, you see before you a woman who ne- 
ver knew what it was to feel a self-reproachful pang till an 
evil hoar brought her to receive an obligation from that in- 
sidious, treacherous man. But, as my first passion has erer 
been the love of my country, I will prove it to this gDod as- 
sembly^ by making before them the confession of what was 
once mv heart's weakness; and by that candour 1 trust they 
will fully honour the rest of my narrative. 

A clamour of approbation resounded through the hall- 
Lennox and Loch-awe looked on each other with amaze- 
ment. Kirkpatriok, recollecting the scenes at Dumbarton* 
exclainned— Jezabel ! but tlie ejaculation was lost in the 
general burst of applause; and the Countess, after having 
cast down her eyes with affected sen^bility, again looked up, 
and resumed. 

«< t am not to tell you, my lord, that Sir William Wallace 
released the late Earl of Mar and myself from Southron cap- . 
tivity at Dumbarton, and in this citadel* Our deliverer was 
what you see him ; fraug[ht with attractions irhich he too 
saccessfuUy directed against the peace of a younr woman, 
^married to a man of paternal years. While to al) the rest; 
of the world he seemed to consecrate l^imself.to the memory 
of his murdered wife, to me alone he unveiled his impassion- 
ed heart t revered my nuptial vow too sincerely to listen 
to him with the complacency he wished:, bvit, I blush to own, 
that his tesus, his agonies of lore> his youthful graces, ^ 
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tHe riHues I b^tiered be ikMeessed, (for vr^tl he kooira to as 
Mme !]o(Voperattng^ with my Ardent gratitude, wrought sncV 
« change in my hreast that I became wretched : nagiiitty 
wish was there: but an admiration of him, a pity which iin- 
dentiined My health, and left me miserable ! I forbade hiir. 
tb approach me. I tried to wrest him from my memorv : and 
nearly had sncceeded, when I was informed oy my late hus 
band'to nephew, the youth who now stands beside Sir ^Vil- 
liam Wallace, that be was returned under an assumed name 
fh>m 'France. Then I feared that all my inward straggles, 
Were to re-commence. I had once conquered myself; for, 
abhorring the estrangement of my thoughts from my weJ. 
ded lord during his life, on his death ( had, in penance fw 
my involuntary crime, refused Sir William Wallace my 
h^nd. His re-appearance filled me with tumults which only 
they who would sacrifice all they prize to a sense of duty 
can know. Edwin Rothven left me at Hunting tower. ^ 
That very erening, as I was walking alone in the garden. ] 
was Mirpiised by the sudden approach of an armed man. 
He threw a scarf orer ny head to prevent my screams, birl 
I'fainted with terror. He then took me from tbe g^arden, by 
the way he had entered, and placing me on a horse before 
him, galloped with me, whither I know not ! but on my re- 
covery I found myself in a chamber with an old woman 
standmg beside me, and the same warrior, who was dressed 
in green armour witb his visor so closed that T could not see 
bis nice. On my expressing alarm at my situation, he ad- 
dressed me in French, telhng me that be had provided a 
nian*to carry an excuse to Hi'nting-tower which would pre. 
yfent all pursuit; and then he nut a letter into my hand, 
which he said he brought from Sir William Wallace. Anx- 
ious to know what he intended by this act; and believinff 
that a man who had sworp to me such devoted love could 
n^t seriously premeditate further outrage, I broke the sea), 
and as nearfy as I can recollect read to this effect : 

** That his passion was so imperious that he was determin- 
ed to make me bis, even in spite of the sublime sentiments 
of female paritj, which, while they tortured him, rendered 
Die dearer in his eves- He told me that as be had often read 
in' my dewncaai biusnes the sympathy which my too severe 
virtue made me conceal — he would now wreet me from my 
cheerless widowhood : and having nothing in reaUty to re* 
proach myself with, compel me to he happy. His friend, 
M oolj oonildant of hit love^ had brought me to a spot 
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}eaye the army for a few days, and, (he throwing^ himself oil 
m^ compassion and tenderness) receive him as the most 
faithful of lovers, the fondest cf husbands." 

<* This letter, continued the countess, was followed by ma^ 
by others ; and suffice it to say, that the latent affection m my 
heart and his subduing love, 'were too powerful advocates in 
his cause. How his letters were brought, I know noti but 
they were duly brought to me by the old woman, who re- 
mained firm against answering me any questions. She like- 
wise carried away my perhaps too fond replies. At last the 
knight of the Green rlu me re-appeared." Prodigious vil* 
lain ! broke from the lips of Edwin. The countess turned 
her eye on him for a moment, and then resumed — ^* He was 
the warrior who had borne me from Hunting-tolyer, aiid 
from that hour Until the period t now speak of, I bad never 
seen him. He put anothc^r packet into my habd, desiritijg 
me to peruse it with attention, and rettim Sir William WaT 
lace a verbal answer by him. Tes, was all he required. ] 
retired to open it, and what tras my horror when I read a 

Eerfect developement of the treasons for which he is now 
rought to an account ! By some mistake of my character 
he had conceived me to be ambitious, and knowing himself 
master o^ my heart, ht, fancied himself lord of my cotiscienee 
also. He wrote, that until ^^.9^w me he had tio other end 
in bis exertions tor Scotland than her rescue from a foreign 
yoke ; bttf added he, from the ntomerU in which IJirtt beheld 
my adored Jotinna, I aspired to place a crown on her hrowi I 
He then told me that ne did not deem the time of its pre- 
tentation to him on the carse of Stirling a safe period fbr its 
acceptance, neither was he tempted to run the risk of main 
taioing: an unsteady throne when I was not free to enjoy it ; 
bat since the death of Lord Mar, every Wish, eveJry bope 
was re-awakebed, and he had determined to become a kiu^. 
Philip of France had made secret articles with him to this 
end. He was to hold Scotland of him. And to make the 
tbrrender of his country's liberties sure to Philip, and the 
toeptre to himself and his posterity, he attempted to per- 
Boade me that there would be no crime ib destroying the 
chiefs whose names he enrolled in this list. The pope, he 
added, would absolve me for a transdrression dictated by 
love, aod on our bridal day he proposed that the deed shottla 
be done, tie would invite all these lords to the feast, and 
pot«oii or the dageer should sooil lay them at his feet 
Vol-. IlL I* __,„ 



<< So impious a proposal immediately restored ine td ffl)^ 
«elf. My love at once turned to the most decided abhor* 
rence ; and hastening to the knight of the Green Plume, I 
told him to carry my resolution to his roaster, that I would 
never see him more till I should appear as his accuser be- 
fore the-tribunal of his country. The knig'ht tried to dissuade 
me from my purpose, but lu rain ; and becoming alarmed 
at my threats of the punishment that would await nimself as 
the agent of such a treason, a sudden remorse seized him, 
and he confessed to me that the scene of his first appearance 
nt Linlithgow was devised by Wallace, who unknown toaU 
others, had brought htm over from France as an assistant in 
schemes not to be confided to Scotland's friends, tf t would 

fiaranty his life, he offbred to take me from the place where 
was then confined and convey me safe to StirliDg. All he 
asked was, that I would leave every letter behind me, and 
suffer my eyes to be blindfblded. This I consented to; but 
the list 1 had undesignedly put in my bosom. Mv head was 
again wrapped in a thick veil, a»« 1 we set out. ft was very 
dark, and we travelled long and swiflty till we came to i| 
wood. There was no moou not* sUtrs to point out atiy habita* 
tion. But I was fatigftted ; my conductor persuailed me, and 
I dismounted to take rest, t slept benieath the trees. In 
the mornmg when I aWoke, t in vain Jooked round for the 
knight and called him : he was o^nne, and I saw him no more. 
I then made the best of my tVay to Stirling to warn roy 
countr;^ of its dangler, and to Unmask to the world :be direst 
hypocrite that ever prostituted the name of virtue." 

The countess ceased : and a hundred voices broke out at 
once, pouring invectives on the murderous ambition of Sir 
William Wallace, and invoking (he rep^ent to pass some sig- 
nal condemnation on so monstrous a crime. In vain Kirkpa- 
tHck thundered forth all that was in his indignant soul ; he was 
unheaH in the general tumult : but going up to the countess, 
he accused her to her face of ingratitude and falsehood, and 
charged her with a design from some really treasonable mo- 
tive to destroy the only sure hope of her country. 

And, will you not speak ? cried Edwin, in agony of spirit 
clasping Wallace's arm, will you not speak, before these un- 
grateful men shall dare to brand your ever honoured name 
with infamy ?— Make yourself be heard, my noblest friend, 
and confute that wicked woman, who too surely has proved 
what I suspected, that this knight came to be a traitor. I 
will speak, my Edwin, returned Wallace, at the proper mo* 
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nmt» bat not id tfais tamuU of my enemies. Rely on it that 
your friend will submit to no unj,iist decree. 

Where is the knig^ht of the Greeo Pkime? cried LeonoXt 
Who was almost startled in his opinioo of Wallace b? the 
consistency of the countess' narrative? '* No mark of dis- 
lionour shall be passed on Sir William Wallace without the 
strictest scrutiny. Let the mysterious stranger he found 
and confronted with lady Strathearn." Notwithstanding 
the eaiTs inf'sting on impartial justice, she ^rceived tlie 
doubt in his C4iuntenance, and eager to maintain her advan- 
tage, she replied — ^* The knight, I fear,' has fled beyond our 
search : but, that I may not want a witness to corroborate 
the love I once felt for this arch-hypocrite, and consequently 
the sacrifice I most have made to loyalty in thus unveiling 
him to the world, 1 call upon you, I^ord Lennox, to say 
whether you did not observe at Dumbartoa Castle the 8t%te 
of my too grateful heart ! 

Lennox, who well remembered her condoot in the citadel 
of that fortress, hesitated to answer, aware that bis reply 
would substantiate a g^t which he now fea ed was but too 
strongly made manifest Every ear hung on his answer.-^ 
Wallace saw what was passing m biis mind, and determined 
to allow all men to show what was in their hearts toivard 
him and justice, before he would inte^'^-upt them with his de- 
fence, he looked toward the earl ana said, *' Do not hesi- 
tate, my lord, speak all that you know or think of me. Could 
the deeds of ray life be written on yon blue vault," added he 
puintiog to the heavens, <*and my breast belaid open for men 
to scan, I should be content ; for then I should be known to 
Scotland as I am to my Creator, and the evidence which now 
makes even friendship doubt, would meet the reception due 
to calumny." 

Lord Lennox felt the last remark, and filled with remorse 
tor having for a moment credited any thing against the frank 
spirit which gave him this permission, he replied, '* To lady 
Strathearn's question I must answer, that at Dum^harton T 
did perceive her preference of Sir William Wallace, but I 
nerer saw any thmg in him to warrant the idea that it was 
reciprocal. And ye|, were it even so, that beam nothing to 
the point of the countess' accusation ; and notwithstanding; 
her princely rank and the deference all would pay to the 
widow of Lord Mar^ we cannot, as true Scots, relinquish 
our fiaith in a man wlio has so eminently served bis countryt 
(0 My single witaebs«" 

..ditizedbyGoOgL 
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No ! crrad Loch-awe, if the knight of the Green Plume bd 
»boYe grround, he shall be broug^ht before this tribtinal. He 
alone can be the traitor, and must hare deceired the-Ooun 
teas by this derice a^inst Sir William Wallace. No, no! 
interruptecl she, I read the whole in his own hand- writinif i 
and this list of the barons condemned by him to die, will fully 
evince his g^ilt : even your name, too generous Earl, is in 

the horrid catalogue. As she spoke, she rose eagerly to 

hand him the scroll. 

Let me now speak, or stab me to the heart, bastilv whis? 
pered Edwin to his friend. Wallace did not withhold him, 
for he ffuessed what would be the remark of bis ardent soul. 
Hear that woman I cried the vehement youth to the regent, 
and say whether she now speaks the language of one who had 
ever loved the virtues of Sir William Wallace f Were she 
innocent of malice toward the deliverer of Scotland, would 
she not have rejoiced in Lord Loch-awe's supposition that 
the Green Knight was the traitor ?— And if that scroll she 
has now g^ven iqto the hand of his lordship he too nicely 
forged for her tr detect its not being indeed the hand-writing 
of the noblest of men, would she not have shown some sor- 
row, at least, at being obliged to maintain the guilt of one 
■he professes once to have lov^ed ? — But here her malice has 
overstepped her art, and after having promoted the success 
of her tale, bv so cuLnin^ly mingling truths of no mo^nent 
with falsehoods of capital import, that in acknowledging the 
one, we seem to grant the other, she falls into her own snare, 
and even a boy as you see, can discern that however vile the 
Green Knight may be, she shares his wickedness ! 

While Edwin spoke, Lady Stratbeam's countenance un- 
derwent a tfaousaud changes; twice she attempted to rise 
imd interrupt him; but Sir Ro^r Kirkpatrick having fixe^ 
his eyes op her ^ith a menacipg determination to prevent 
her, she found herself obliged to remain quiescent. Full of 
(I newly excited fe%r, that Wallace had confided to her ne- 
phew the last scene in his tent, she started up as he seemed 
to pause, and with assumed mildness again addressing the 
tegent, said, that before the words of any follower of Wal- 
lace could sink into impartial minds, she thought it just td 
inform the council of the infatuated attachment of Edwin 
Buthven to the accused : and she concluded by asserting 
that she had ample cause for knowing that the boy was so 
bewitched by Uie commander, who had flattered his youth 
fvi Timity by loadiiig \m with the d^tipctipiii p^^dve t« 



•^pro*«d| vakMtr in manhood, that he was ready at any time 
to sacrifice eT«nr consideration of troth, reason, and duty, 
to pleaae Sir ^illiam Wallace. 

That may be, lady. Said Lord Loch-avr e, interrupting hei^ 
but as I know no occasion in which it is possible for Sir Wil- 
ham Wallace to falsify the truth, I call open him, in justice 
to himself and to his country, to reply to three questions!— 
Wallace 'bowed to the venerable Earl, and he proceede(^ 
•* Sir William Walloce, are you ^ilty or not gfuilty of the 
charge brought against jou of a design to mount the throne 
of Scotland by means of the laD^ of France?" 

Wallace replied, <* I never designed to mount the throne 
of Scotland, eitlier by my own means, or by any other 
manW 

Loch-awe proceeded, (* Wa9 this scroll, containing the 
names of certain Scottish chief8,noted down for assassination, 
written by you or under your connivance?" 

*'I never saw the scroll nor heard of the scroll until this 
hour. And harder than death is the pang at my heart when 
a Scottish chief finds it necessary to ask me such a question 
regarding any individuals of a people, to save even the least 
of whom he has ever seen me ready to risk my life !" 

** Another question," replied Locb^we, *' and then, brav- 
est of men, if your countrjr acquits you not in thought and 
deed, Campbell of Loch-awe sits no more among its judges ! 
——What is your knowledge of the knight of the Green 
Plume, that you should intrust him in preference to any 
Scottish friend, with your wishes respecting the Countess of 
Stratbeamr 

Wallace'! answer was brief, *< I never had any wishes re. 
specting the wife or widow of my friend the Earl of Mar that 
I did not impart to every chieftain in the bamp, and those 
wishes went no further than for her safety. As to love, that 
is a passion I shall know no more ; and hdy Strathearn can 
alone say what is the end she aims at by attributing feelings 
to me, with regard to her, which I never conceived, land 
words which I never uttered. Like thiS passion, with which 
she says she inspired me," adued he, tummg his eyes steadi* 
ly oo her filce, "was the knight of the Green Plume! Toa 
are all ftcqaainted with the manner of his introduction to me 
at Linlitb^w; von all know, with the account that he then 

Sve of hmuelf, as much of him as I did, till on the night 
It he. left me at Berwick— and thra I found Um, tike the 
itory of Lady Stntheftrn, all a feble/ ^ 



llMMU»,OByoar1aiicktlMiod! wcMami BnAfm, §tr 
j«t b^ ilMittlMbroarht to lupport the veracity of mjr iUaiUi- 
OQi kiDf woman, and fully to uninaik lo the iforld us insidi- 
eos %cooinplioe ! 

Tour kiDBwomaa, Earl Bochany pepKed Wallace, can best 
wmwer you that question. 

Lord Alhol approached the Regent with an iniamed ooun- 
tenanoe, and whispering ipmethiDg in his ear, this unworthy 
n^presentadre of the generous Bruce rose immediately Iroro 
his seat and said, ^ Sir William Wallace^ you have replied 
to the questions of Lord Loch-awe, but where are voor wit* 
Bos s e s to prove what you have spolEen is the truth r" 

Wallace for a moment was struck with surprise at the tone 
and words of this address from a man who, whatever rnighl 
be demanded ef him in me ihliilment of his office, he had be- 
UeveJ to be not only his friend, bnt, by the confidence repo- 
sed in him both by Bruce and himself, fully aware of the 
impossibility of these allegations being true. But Wallace 
now saw with an eye that pierced uirough the sonis of 
the whole assembly, and with collected firmness he replied, 
^' My witnesses are in the bosom of every Scotsman." 

<« I cannot find them in mine," Interrupted Athol. ** Nor 
in mine!" was echoed from various parts of the halL 

«' Invalidate the &cts brought agamst you by something 
more than this rhetorical appeal," added the Rmnt, *« else 
I fear the lentence of the law must be passed on such a 
tacit acknowledgment of guilt." 

AcknowkedgnmtofraUt! oriedWa]laoe,withallu^hof 
godlike indignation suQusing his noble bniw, ff any one of 
the ohiefUins who have just epoken, knew the beat of an hon« 
est heart, they would not have declared that they heard no 
voice phiclaim the tntegritv of William Wallace. Let them 
then raeolleot the carse of Stirhnr, where I reused t|^ crown 
which my ac0user alleges I would yet obtain by blood. Let 
tliem remember the htnks of the Clyde, where I rejected the 
Bcoltish throne oihiMd me hy Edward ! Let these lactsbear 
witness for me, and u*thi;y he insufficient, look on Scotland 
now for the thfard time resciu*d by my arm from the grasp of 
a usurper and made entirelv free!— That scroll k)cks the 
doorof the .kingdom upon her enemies. As bespoke he 
threw the eapilulation of Berwick upon thetable. Itseemed 



l» strike a pause into the minds of the lotds ; they gaaed with 
plUd counleoances, and without a word, on the pacchmeni 
-'--^^ it lay, uidheprooMdied--If myactaiathatyouknov. 
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ia not 04wmiioe jrcm of my intaprit j» then beliere the nnmip 
portad eridence of «f ords, the ^ale of a woman whose myste-' 
17, were it not for the men^ry of the honourable man whose 
name she once bore, I would publicly unrairel : — ^Beliere 
her; and leare Wallace nouf^hlof<4)is country to remember, 
but that he has senred it, and that it is unjust ! , 

Noblest of bcots! cried Loch-awe, coming toward him, 
did your accuser come in the shape of aa ang^el of lig>bt still, 
we should believe your h/e in pre^renoe to her testimony, 
for Gkid himself speaks on your side : Jtfy tenNwiir, he de- 
dares, y« $haU kiiaw by thfiir/ruUa ! And has not yours been 
peace to Scotland, and good will to all men ! They are the 
tabyrinthian folds of hypocrisy ! cried Athoi, alarmed at the 
awe-struck looks of most of the assembly. They are the 
baits by which he cheats fools ! re-eohoed Soulis. They are 
•nares which shall catch us no more ! was now the general 
exclamation; and in proportion to the transitory respect 
which had made them how though but for a moment to yir- 
tiie, they now vociferated their contempt both of Wallace 
and this his last achievement. Kirkpatrick inflamed with 
rage, first at the manifest determination to misjudge his 
commander, and then at the contumely with which their 
•nvy affected to treat him, threw off all restraint, and with 
Uie bitterness of his reproacliOB still more incensed the jeal- 
ousy t>f the nobles, and augmented the tumult. Lennox vain* 
1^ attempting to make himself heard, drew toward Wallace, 
aoping b^ that movement, at least to show on whcee side he 
thought justipe lay. At this moment, while the uproar raged 
with redoubled o&mour demanding that sentence should in- 
stantly be passed upon the traitor, the door burst open and 
Botbwell, covered with dust and followed by a throng of 
armed knights, rushed into the centre of the hall. 

Who is it you arraign ? cried the voung chief, looking in- 
dignantly around him ; is it not your deliverer you would de- 
stroys !* The Romans oouM not pass sentence on the guilty 
Manlius in sight of the capitol he had preserved ; but you, 
worse than heathens, bring your benenctor to the scene of 
bis victories, and there condemn him for serving you too 
welU Has he not plucked you this third time out S the fur- 
nace that would have consumed you? And yet in this hour 
you would sacrifice him to the disappointed passions of 
a woman ! Falsest of thy sex ! cried he, turning to thedit* 
mayed Countess, who before seated in anticipate triumph* 
noir «brank before the penetrating eyes of Andrew Mwt^" 
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Do I sot know thee ! Have I not read thj unfemioine, tbf 
vindictive heart? Yoti would destroy tbe man yoa coald not 
seduce! Wallace! Wallace! cried he, speak; would not this 
woman have persuaded thee to disgrace tbe name of Mar? 
and when my uncle died, did she not urg>e you to intrigue for 
that crown which ^he knew yotf bad so loyally declined? — 
My erraud here, answered Wallace, is to defend myself, not 
to accuse others. I have shown that I am innoeent, and my 
judges will not look on the proofs. They obey not the laws 
in their judgment, and whatever may be tbe decree I shall 
not acknowledge its authority. Aahe spoke be turned away 
' and walked with a firm step out of tbe ball. 

His appearance gave tbe signal for a tumult more threat- 
ening to the welfare of tbe state than if the armies of Edward 
had been in the midst of them. It was brother agfainst bro- 
ther, and friend against friend. Tbe Lords Lennox and 
Loch-awe were vehement against the unfairness wHb which 
Sir William Wallace had been treated. Kirkpatrick ie- 
clared that no arguments could be used with men so devoid 
of reason ; and words of reproach and revil>ig passing be- 
tween bim and Athol and others, swords were at last drawn. 
And while Bothwell was loudly denouncing tbe Regent for 
having allowed any examination to be put upon the ever- 
faithful champion of Scotland, Lady Strathearn seeine* her- 
self neglected, and fearful that the party of Wallace might 
at last gain the ascendancy, faintea away and was earned 
out of the assembly. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Thv Regent, having with difficulty interrupted the fierce 
attack which the enemies and friends of Wallace made oa 
each other, saw with satisfaction (although several of tbe 
Cummins were maimed and Lord Athol himself severely 
wounded by Kirkpatrick) that none were mortallv hurt. — 
With horrid menaces tbe two parties separated, the one to 
the Regent's apartments, the other to the camp of Wallace. 
Lord Bothwell found bis friend on the platform before his 
tent, trying to allay the storm which was raging in the bo- 
soms of his followers against the injustice of the Regent and 
the ingratitude of the Scottish lords. Ai sight of Lord Both- 
well,their clamour to be led instantly to revenge the indigni- 
ty offiered to their geoeradi iedoabled| and Mamy, notleiB 
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mcenaedt tanuQg' to them, said, <' My friendi, keep q«iiet 
for a few hours, and tbeo wliat honour commands we will do." 
At this a^uraoce they retired to their quarters, and Both- 
well enterei^ with Wallace and Edwin into the teat 

Before Vbu utter a word concerning the present scenes, 
cried Wallace, tell me how is the hopeof Scotland, the only 
earthly . stiller to these horrid tumultB? He is ill, replied 
BothiTeli, after regaining, by a yalour worthy of his destiny^ 
every fortress north of the Forth. As his last and greatest 
achievement, he made himself master of Scooe ; bat in 
storming its walls he received another wound on his head, 
and the next day was attacked by so virnl^nt a fever that he 
now lies at Hunting-tower reduced to infant weakness. AU 
this you would have known had you received his letters ; but 
doubtless villany has been here too, for none of yours have 
reached his hands. This inteltigence of Bruce was a more 
mortal blow to Wallace than all that he had iust sustained 
in his own person. He remaincMi silent, but his mind was 
throngea with thoughts, — Was Scotland to be indeed lost.^ 
Was all that he had suffered and achieved, to have been done 
in vain ; and should he now be fated to behold her again 
inade a sacrifice to the jealousy of her contending nobles ^-r^ 
Bothwell cohtioued to speak, and told him that in conse- 
quence of theif prince's anxiety to know how. the siege oi 
Berwick proceeded, jTor still no letters arrived from that 
quarter,) he had set on on his return. At Dumfermling he 
was informed of the charge made against Wallace, and turn* 
iog bis steps westward, he hastened to give that support to 
bis friend's innocence which the malignity of his enemies 
might render necessary. The moment I heard hpw vou were 
beset, continued Bothwell, I despatched a man back to Lord 
l^uthven to tell him not to alarm Bruce with snch tidings, 
but to bring[ all the forces which were now useless in Perth* 
shire, to maintain your honour and rights. ** No force, mv 
dear Bothwell, must be used to hold me in a power which 
will only keep alive a spirit of discord in my country. If I 
dare apply the words of my Divine Master, I would say, I 
camew)ttobrmganDor^^buipeacgtoih£pecpUofScoil^ 
Then if they are weary of me, let me go. Bruce will recov- 
er ; they will r^ly round his standard, ind all will be welL" 
Oh, Wallace ! Wallace ! cried Bothwell, the scene I ha?* 
(his day witnessed is enough to m^ke a traitor of me. 1 goiU4 
fanner my insensible poiintry ; \ could immobte il« w 
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Srrateful chieftains on those very lands which yoar gpenerout 
arm restored to these worthless men! He threw hiraself 
into a seM and leaned his bttrning* forehead against bis hand. 
Cousin, you declare my sentiments, rejoined {Jdwin ; my soul 
can never again associate with these sons of envy. I cannot 
recognise a countryman in one of them ; and should Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace quit a land so unworthy of hiis virtues,- where 
he goes, I will go; his asylum shall be my country,, and 
Edwin RuthveD will forget that he ever was a Scot. Never, 
cried Wallace, turning on him one of those looks which 
struck conviction into the heart ; " i» mem more juH than 
God? Though a thousand of your countrymen offend you by 
their crimes, yet while there remains one honest Scot, for 
bis sake and bis posterity, it is your duty to be a patriot. A 
nation is one great family ; and every individual in it is as 
much bound to promote the general g^d, as a son or a fath- 
er is to maintain the welfare of his nealrest kindred. And if 
the transgression of one brother be no excuse for the omis- 
sion of another, in like manner the ruin these turbulent lords 
would bring upon Scotland, is no excuse for your desertion 
of its interest. I would not leave the helm of my country did 
she not thrust me from it : but, though cast by her into the 
waves, would you not blush for vour friend, should he vish 
her aught else than a peaoeml haven." Edwin spoke 
not, but putting the hand of Wallace to his lips, left the 
tent. On!*cried Bothwell, looking after him, "that the 
breast of woman had but half that boy's tenderness ! And 
yet, all of that dangerous sex are not like this hyena-heart- 
ed Lady Strathearn. Tell me, my friend, did she not, when 
she disappeared so strangely from Hunting-tower, fly to you? 
I now suspect, from certain remembrances, that she and the 
Green Knight are one and the same person. Acknowledge 
it, and I will unveil her at once to the court she has deceiv- 
ed." She has deceived no one, replied Wallace; before she 
spoke the members of that court weris determined to brand 
me with guilt; and her charge merely supplied the place oi 
others, which, wanting that, they would have devised against 
nie. Whatever she may be, my dear Bothwell, for the sake 
of him whose name she once wore, let us not expose her to 
open shame. Her love or her hatred are alike indifferent to 
me now ; for to neither of them do I owe that innate malice 
of my countrymen which has only made her calumny the 
occasion of manifestini^ their resolution to make me infa« 
mQOS* But that, my fnend, is beyond their compsfis, I hSLX^ 
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Cone my daly to Scotland ; and that conviction mnst lire is 
every honest heart; aye, and with the dishone-st loo: fordid 
they not fear my integ^rity, they would not have thought it 
necessary to depriye me of my power. May heaven shield 
Brace, for I dread that Badenoch's next shaft may be at him ! 
No, cried Bothwell, all is levelled at his best friend. In a 
low voice I accused the reg^ent of disloyalty to his prince in 
permitting this outrage on you, and his basefy envious answer 
was: WcLlar^s removal is Bruce' a security: whovaill ac- 
knowledge kim iohen they know that this man is his dictaU^ ? 
Wallace sighed at this reply : but it confirmed him in his 
Tesolntion^ and he told Bothwell that he saw no alternative^ 
if he wished to still the agitations of his country, and to pre- 
serve its prince from premature discovery, than for him in- 
deed, to remove the subject of all those contentions from 
their sight Attempt ic not, exclaimed Bothwell, propose 
but a step toward that end, and vou will determine me to 
avenge my country at the peril of my own life on all that ac- 
curst assembly who have menaced yours ! In short, the 
young earl's denunciations were so vehement and in earnest 
against the lords in Stirling, that Wallace thought it danger- 
nus to exasperate him farther,* and therefore consented to 
remain in his camp till the arrival of Ruthven should bring 
him the advantage of his counsel. 

The issue' showed that Bothwell was not mistaken. The 
majority of the Scottish nobles envied Wallace bis glory, 
and hated him for those virtues which drew the eyes of the 
people to compare him with their vicious courses. The Re- 
gent, hoping to ^ec.ime the first in Brace's favour, was not 
less urgent to rum the man who was at present the highesft 
in that prince's esteem. He had therefore entefed warmly 
into the project of Lady Stratheam ; but when, during a 
secret conference between them previous to her open charge 
of Wallace, she named Sir Thomas de Longueville as one of 
his foreig'u emissaries. Cummin replied, if you would have 
^ our accusations succeed , do not name that knight at all. He 
IS my friend. He is now ill near Perth, and must know notli- 
ing^ of this affair till it is over. Should he live, he will nobly 
thank you for your forbearance ; should he die, I will repay 
you BS becomes your nearest kinsman. All were thus 
united in the efibrt to hurl Wsdlace from his station in the 
state. And that tliey believed done, they quarrelled among 
themselves in deciding who was to fill the great military oU 
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fttie which hii proweis had i^en de re d a poit After Of httMMt 
thfl^o of danger 

in the midst of these feods. Sir Simon Frater appeared and- 
denly in the coancit-hall. His oountenance proclaimed that 
fate brought bad tidioffs. Lennox and Loch-awe (who doly 
attended in hopes of Stinging over some of the more pliable 
chiefs to embrace the cause of Wallace,) listened with some- 
thing like ezttltatien to his disastrous information. As sooa 
as the English governor had gaiiied intelligence of the re* 
moval of Wallace firOm the command* at Berwick, and of the 
cons^uent con^mation of the troops, instead of surrender* 
ing at stin-set as was expected, he sallied out at the heed of 
the v^iole garrison, and taking the Scottish troops by sur- 
prise, gave them a total defeat, firery out-post around the 
town was re-taken by the Southrolls : the aliny of i^raset 
Was cut to pieces, or put to digbt ; and himself now arriTed 
ih Stirling, smarting with many a wound, but more under his 
dishonour, to show to the Begent of Scotland the evil of hav- 
ing superseded the only man Whtmi the enemy feared. The 
council stood in silence staring on each other : and to add to 
their dismay, Fraser had baidly ended bis narration, befoi^b 
a messenger from TcTiotdale arrived in breathless haste tb 
inform the Regent that King Edward was himself withiti a 
few miles of the Cheviets, uid that he must even now baVe 
poured his thousands over those hills upon the plains be- 
neath. While all was indecision^ tumtalt, and alarm in the 
citadel, Lennox hastened toWard Widlace'k calnp with the 
newa. 

Lord Rilthven and the Perthshiro chieftains were already 
there. They had arrived early in the morning with most 
tinpromising tidings of BHlce. the state of his wound had 
inddced a constant delirium. But still Wallace clunr to the 
hope that his cotintry was not doomed to perish ; that its 
prince's recCVerJr Was only proti^cted. In the midst of thi^ 
anxiety, Lennot entered, and relating what he had just 
beards turned the whole cnitent of his atKlitor's ideas. Wal- 
lace started fhim his seat, and t^^in felt that he had yet 
longer to sttfjr in Spotland. His band methanicaUy caught 
up his sword which lay upoti the table, aiid looking anmnd 
to these words of Lennox : There is not a man in the cita- 
del who does not appear at his wit's end, and, incapable of 
facing this often-beaten foe; will you, Wallace, again con^ 
descend to save a country that has treated you so unrntt^aK 
ly > I Would die in its trenches ! cried the chief, with a gea^ 
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moos beaut. 

Lord Liach-avra Mxm after appeared, and oorroboratinf 
the tesliniQay of Lteonoz, added,, that on the Regent lend* 
ing irord to the troopa oa the south of Stirling,that income- 
quence of the trea^n of Sir WiUiam Wallace the sopremA 
compnaod waa taken from him ; and as they were now called 
npon to face a new excursion of the enemy, they matt im- 
mediately march under the orders of Sir Simon Fraser, they 
began to murmur among themselres; and saying, that 
liQce Wallace was found a traitor, they knew not who ttf 
trust, but that certainlv it should not be a beaten general* 
they slid away from their standards, and when Loch-awe 
left them, were dispersing on all sides like an already dii* 
comfitted army. 

For a day or two the paralyaed terrors of the [>eople and 
the tumults in the citadel were portentoas of immediate 
ruin. A large detachment from the royal armj bad entered 
Scotland bv the manne gate of Berwick, and headed by De 
Warrenne,was advancing rapidly toward Edinburgh Castle* 
Not a soldier belonging; to the regency remained on the 
carse ; and the distant chieftains to whom he sent for aid re« 
fused it, saying, that the disc6¥ery of Waltece's patriotism 
having been a delusion, had made them suspect all men ; and 
that locking themselves within their owi^ castles, each true 
Scot would there securely view a struggle in which they 
could feel no personal interest. 

Seeing the danger of the realm* and hearing from the 
Lords Kuthven and Botbwell that their troops would folloiT 
no other leader than Sir William Wallace, the Regent hope-, 
less of an^ prompt decision from amoog the confusion of 
his oouBcil, and urged by time-serving Buchan, yielded a 
tacit assent to the only apparent means of saving his sinking 
eonntry He turned ashy pale as his silence granted td 
Lord Lioch-awe the necessity of implorinr Sir William Wal- 
lace again to stretch out his arm in their oehalf. With thit 
efhbassy the venerable chieAain returned exalting to Bal- 
kochgeich ; and the so lately branded Wallace, branded as 
the intended betrayer of Scotland, was solicited by his very 
accusers to assume the trust of being their sole defence* 

Such is the triumph of virtne ! whispered Edwin to hii 
I friend as he vaulted on his horse. A luroinous smile from 
' Wallace ackoowicdged that he felt the tribute, and looking 
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vp to hearen ere he placed bu helmet on his head, he aald^ 
" Thence comes my power, and the satisfaction it brings, 
whether attended by man's applause or his blame, he cannot 
talce from me. I now, perhaps for the last time, arm this 
head for Scotland ; may the God in whom I trust again 
crown it with victory, and for ever after bind the brows of 
our rightful sovereign with peace !" 

While Wallace pursued his march, the Regent, confound- 
ed at the turn which events had taken, and hardly knowing 
whether to make another essay to collect forces for the sup- 
port of their former leader, or to follow, the refractory coun. 
sils of his lords, and await in inactivity the issue of the ex- 
pected battle, was quite at a stand. He knew not how to 
act ; but a letter from Lady Stratbeara decided him. 

Though partly triumphant in her charges yet the accusa- 
tions of Bothwell had disconcerted her ; and the restoration 
of Wallace to his indisputed authority in the state, seemed 
to her so probable, that she resolved^to take an immediate 
step which would confirm her influence over the discontent* 
ed of her country, and most likely insure the vengeance she 
panted to bring upon Wallace's head. To this end, on the 
verv evening that she was carried swootaing from the coun- 
cil ball, she set forward to the borders; and easiljr passing 
thence to the English camp [then pitched at AinwicK,) was 
soon admitted to the castle where De Warrenne was lodg- 
ed. She was too well taught in the school of Tanity not 
to have remarked the admiration with which that earl 
had regarded her while he was a prisoner in Stirling ; and 
hoping that he might not he able to withstand the persua- 
sion of her charms when united with rank and. riches, she 
opened her mission to him with no less art than effect. De 
Warrenne understood from her that Wallace,on the strength 
of a passion he had conceif ed for her, and which she treated 
with disdain, had repented of his former refusals of the 
crown of Scotland ; and was now attempting to compass that 
dignitv by the most complicated intrigues, under a b^ief 
that she would not repeat her rejection of his hand when it 
could offer her a sceptre* She then related how, at her in 
stigation, the Regent had deposed him from his military 
command ; and she ended with saying, that impelled by loy- 
alty to Edward (whom her better reason now recognized as 
the lawful sovereign of her country,) she had come to ex« 
hort that monarch immediately to renew his invaaioQS into 
the* kingdom. De Warrenne, intoxicated with herbeaaty^ 
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and enraptured by ft manotsr which seemed to tell him that 
a softer Bentiment than usual had made her select him at 
her ambassador to Ihe king, greedily drank in all her words ; 
aad ere he allowed the conference to break up, he had 
throw o himself at her feet and implored her, by every in»- 
passioned argument, to grant him the privilege of present- 
iDg her to Edward as his intended bride. De Warenne was 
io the meridian of life ; and being frought with a power at 
coart, beyond all other of his peers, she deterrhiDed to ac- 
cept his hand and wield her new influence to the destruction 
of Wallace, should she even be compelled in that act to pre- 
cipitate her country in his fall. De Warrenne drew from 
her a half-reluctant consent : and while he poured forth the 
transports of a happy lover, he internally congratulated him- 
self on his g^ood fortune. He was not so much enamoured of 
the fine person of Lady Strathearn, as to be altogether in- 
sensible to the advantages which his alliance with her would 
give to Edward in his Scottish pretensions ; and as it would 
consequently increase his own importance with that'mon* 
arch, he losi no time in communicating the circumstance 
to him. — Edward, who suspected something in this sudden 
attachment of the countess which^ if known, might cool the 
ardour of his officer for uniting so useful an agent to his cause, 
highly approved De Warrenne's conduct in the affair; and 
to hasten the nuptials, proposed being present at their so* 
lemnization that very evening. The vows which Lady Strath* 
earn pledged at the altar to De Warrenne, were pronoun* 
ced by her as those by which she swore to complete her re» 
venge on Wallace, and by depriving him of life prevent th« 
climax to her misery of beeing him (what she believed he in. 
tended) the husband of Helen Mar. The day after she be- 
came De Warrenne's wife (m) she accompanied him, at- 
tended by a retinue, correspondent to his rank as lord War- 
den of Scotland, by sea to Berwick ; and from that place she 
despatched messeoge^^s to the Regent and other nobles her 
kinsmen, fraught with promises which Edward in the event 
of success, had solemnly pledged himself to ratify. Her 
ambassador arrived at Stirling the day succeeding that in 
which W allace and his troops left it The letters he brought 
were eagerly opened by oadenoch and his chieftains, and 
they found their contents to this effect. She announced to 
them her qiarriage with the lord Warden, who was then at 
the head of a mighty force determined on the subjugation of 
the pooatiy ; aiid therefiire beaonght Hbe Regent and ^*' 



council not to raise a hostile ^rm against him, if they wouM 
pot merely escape the indtg^nation of a great king, hot en«- 
sure his fayoor. She cast out hints to Badenoch, as if Edward 
meant to reward his acquiescence with the crown of Scot- 
land; and with similar baits, proportioned to the views of all 
her other kinsmen, she smoothed her anger against that 
monarch's former insults, and persuaded them at least to re- 
main inactive during the last struggle of their country. 

Meanwhile, Wallace, taking his course along the banks 
of the Forth, as the night drew near encamped his little ar- 
my at the base of the craigs east of Edinhurgffa castle. fli« 
march having been long and rapid, the men were much 
fotigued, and now were hardly laid upon their heather beds 
before they fell asleep. Wallace gained information from 
bis scouts that the mam body of the Southrons had approached 
within a few miles of Palkeith. Thither be hoped to go next 
morning: and there, be trusted^ strike the conclusive blow 
for Scotland by the destrpction of a division, which he un 
derstood comprised the flower of the English army. With 
these expectations he gladly saw his troops turn to that re- 
pose which was to rebrace their strength for the combat, 
aod as the hours of night stole on, while his possessed mind 
waked for all around, he was well pleased to see his ever- 
watchful Edwin sink back into p profound sleep. 

It was his custom, once at least m the night, to ro himself 
Che rounds of his posts to «ee that all was safe. The air was 
serene, and he walked out on this doty. He passed from 
line to line, from station to station, and all was in order. One 
post alone remained to be visited, and that was placed as a 
point of observation on the craigs near Arthiir's seat. As ha 
proceeded along a lonely defile between the rocks which 
overhang the ascent of the mountain, he was startled by the 
andistifiot sight of a figure among the rolling vapours of 
the night, seated on a towerine din directly in the way be 
was to go. The broad light of th^ moon 'breaking from be- 
hind the clouds shone full upon the spot, and discovered a 
majestic form in grey robes, leaning on a harp, while his 
free mournfully gazing upward, was rendered venerable by 
% long white beard that mingled with the floating mist— 
Wallace paused, and stopping at some distance fW>m this ex* 
tfaordinary apparition, looked on it in silence. The strings 
0f the harp were softly touched ; but it was onlv this sighing 
of a passing breeze which had agitated them. The vibration 
ceased, aqd the oext mommt the* hsind of the master stmok 
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theSr chords with so full and melaQcholy «l soand that Watt- 
lace vras for a few miuutes rireUed to tbe ground ; and then 
moving forward with a stilly step, that be mie^ht not disturb 
the nocturnal bard, he gently approached. At sight of him 
the harp seemed to fall from oerore the venerable figure, and 
clasping his hands, in a voice of mournful solemnitv be ex- 
claimed, ** Art thou come, doomed of heaven, to bear thy 
sad Coronach? Wallace started, at this salutation. The 
bard with the same emotion continued. *' No choral hymns 
hallow thy bleeding corse ; wolves howl the requiem, and 
eagles scream over thy desolate grave: fly, chieftain, fly !'' 
** What venerable father of the harp," cried W aliace, inter- 
ruptiog the awful pause, ^Ubus addresses one whom he must 
mistake for some other chief?" *' Can the spirit of inspira- 
tion mistake its object ?" demanded the bard '•*' Can he 

whose eyes have been opened by the touch of fate, be blmd 
to Sir William Wallace, or to the hlood which clogs bis 
mounting footsteps?" " And who am I to uoderstatid that 
you are?" replied Wallace — ** Who is the saint whose holy 
charity would anticipate the obsequies of a man who yet may 
be destined to a long pilgrimage?" '* Who 1 am," resumed 
the bard, ** will be shown to thee when thou bast past you 
starry firmament. But the galaxy streams with bicod — the 
bugle of death is alone heard, and tliy lacerated breast 
heaves in vain against the hoofs of opposing squadrons. — 
They charge ; Scotland falls ! Look not on me thus,champion 
of thy country ! Sold by thy enemies, betrayed by thy 
friends ! It was not the seer of St. Anton who gave thee 

these wounds — that heart's blood was not drawn b^ me 

a woman*8 hand in mail — ^teu thousand armed warriors strike 
deep the mortal steel— he sinks — be foils ! — ^Ked is the 
blood of Eske ! — ^Thy vital stream hath dyed it Fly, brav« 
est of the brave, or perish!" With a shnek of horror, and 
throwing his aged arms extended toward the heavens^ 
while bis gray beard mingled in the rising blast, he rush 
ed from the sight of WaUace, and left him m awful soli- 
tude. 

For a few minutes he stood in profound silence. His very 
%oul seemed deprived of the power to answer so ternble a 
denunciation with even a questioning thought. He> bad 
beard the destruction of Scotland declared ; and himself sen- 
tenced to perish, if he did not escape the general ruin by fly- 
ing from her side ! This terrible decree of fate, so disaste*^ 
oufily corroborated by the extrenuty of Brucei and thia <* 
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MODI in the kiogdom, had been proncmiiced by one of those 
aages of his countrr on whom toe spirit of prophecy yet de- 
■ceoded, with all the horrors of a wo-denoaBcing trumpet. 
Could he thea doubt its truth? 

He did not doubt ; he believed the roidnigrht voice he had 
beard* But reooyering^ from the first shock of such a doom, 
imd remembering' that it still left the choice to himself be- 
tween" dishonoured life and glorious death, he resolved to show 
ikis respect to the oracle* by maifestiog a persevering obe- 
d ence to the eternal voice which rives all these his agents 
utterance ; and while he bows to the warning, he starts for. 
ward to be the last who shall fall from the side of his devoted 
country. If devoted, cried he, then our fates shall be the 
same. My faU from thee shall be into my grave. Scotland 
may have struck the breast that has shielded her, yet. 
Father of mercies, forgive her blindness; and ^rant me still 
permission, a little longer to oppose my heart between ner 
and this fearful doom ! ( n } 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Awed, but not intimidated, by the prophecy of the seer 
of the craigs, Wallace next day drew up his army in order 
for the new battle, near a convent of Cistertian monks on 
the narrow plainpf Dalkeith. The two rivers Eske flowed 
on each side of liis little phalanx, and formed a temporary 
barrier between it and the pressing lerionsof De Warren ne^ 
The earl's troops seemed countless. And the Southron lords 
who led them on, being elated by the representations which 
the countess had given them of the disunited state of the 
Scottish arttiY, and of the oooseq^nt dil^toy whieh had seia* 
ed their hitherto all-conquering comi^ttder, bore down 
upon thb 8ootb with an impetuosity whieh threatened a de- 
atmcCion without quarter, without even allowhig the enemy 
a moment for resistance, De Warrenne, w^O) deceived by 
the bkndisbing talsehoods of his bride, had entirely ohang^l^ 
Ins former higti opinion of bis brave opponent ; and by he^ 
•ophistriesi hul brought his mind to auopt stratagems un- 
worthy of hit nobleness, (so contagious ts baseness In too 
_Md a oontaot with the unprincipled !} placed himself on an 
1 boigbt ; from that situation mtending to give hte 
M to behold Wt anticipated liotoiy. Soldienl 
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driefl he, n be g^aye the word of commancl, the rebel's hour 
is come. The seoteDce of heayen is g^one forth against him. 
Charge resolutely, and be aod his host are yours ! 

But It was not decreed so : the prophet who had spoken 
was that of Baal, not of Jehorah. He had been the hireling^ 
of Lady Stnithearn, to intimidate the invincible adversary of 
her husband, the determined victim of her revenge. Know- 
ing his customs, and having* a spy on his steps, she easily 
accomplishei this device. Her emissary played his part 
weUf ne safr by the ^manner of the chieftain that he was 
believed : and when be rejoined Lady Strathearn, in a firmer 
tone of prescience he saluted her as the guardian angel of 
the Southron army, and declared that her wisdom had alreadV 
delivered the Scottish phalanx and its leader into ttie hands 
of hei husband. As a victor, then Oe Warrennc mounted 
the hill ; as a queen in triumph, ttie countess took her station 
by his side. 

The sky was obscured • an awful stillness reigned through 
the air, and the spirits of the mighty dead seemed leaning 
from their clouds, to witness this last struggle of their sons. 
Fate did indeed hover over the opposing armies : she de< 
icended on the head of Wallace, and dictated from amidst 
his waving plumes. She pointed his spear, she wielded his 
flaming sword, and charged with him in the dreadful shock 
of battle. De Warrenne saw his foremost thousands fall. He 
beard the shouts of the Scots, the cries of nis men, and the 

Slains of Stirling rose to his remembrance. He hastily or- 
ered the knights ardund him to bear away his wife from 
the field ; and descending the hill to lead forward bimself- 
he was met and almost overwhelmed by his flying troops : 
horses without riders, men without shield or sword^ but all 
in dismay, rushed past him. H§ called to them, he waved 
the toyal standard; he hrged, he reproached; he rallied 
and led them back again. The fight re-commenced.— 
Long and bloody was the conflict. De Warrenne fought Mf 
conquest and to recover a lost reputation. Wallace con- 
tended for his country, and to show himself always worthy 
of her latest sigh, before he ghould go kence and be no more 
teen ? 

The issue declared for Scotland. But the ground was 
covered with the slain ; and Wallace chased a wounded foe 
with troops which dropped as they pursued. At sight of th' 
melancholy state. of his yictorious and faithfiil troops, h 
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tried to cheek their ardour, but in Tain. It is for WaHaoa. 
that we Gonqaeri cried they, and we will die, or prove him 
the only captain in this ungrateful country. 

Night compelled them to halt; and under her shades, 
while they yet only rested on their arms, Wallace, satisfied 
that he had destroyed the power of De Warreone, forebore to 
press too hard upon its remnant ; and as be leaned on his 
sword, and stood with Edwin near the watch fire over which 
th')t youthful hero kept a gfuard, he contemplated the terri- 
ted Southrons as thev fled precipitately, though cautiously, 
hy the foot of the hill toward the Tweed. Wallace now 
told bis friend the history of his adventure with the seer of 
ttie craig^ ; and finding within himself bow much the bright- 
ness of true religion excludes the glooms of superstition, he 
added . The proof of prophecy is its completion ! — Hence 
let the false seer 1 me^ ^ast night, warn you, my Edwin, by 
my example, how you give credit tc any prediction that 
might slacken the sinews of duty. God can speak but one 
language. He is not a man, that he should repent ; neither 
a morUl, that he should clian^e his purpose ! — This pretended 
prophet beguilded.me of belief in bis denunciation, but not 
to adopt the conduct of his offered aiternative would have 
persuaded me to pursue. I now see that he was a traitor in 
DOth, and henceforth shall read my fate in the oracles of God 
alone. Obeying them, mj Edwin, we need not fear the 
curses of our enemy nor his lying soothsayers. 

The splendour of this victory struck to the souls of the 
council at Stirling. Scotland being once again rescued from 
the vengeance of her implacable foe, the lords in the citadel 
spurned at their preservation, and declared to the Reg-en t 
that they would rather be under the yoke of the veriest ty- 
rant in the world than be obliged to owe a moment of free- 
&m to the man who (theyaffected to believe) bad conspired 
. i^iinst their lives. And they had a weighty reason for this 
decision. Though De Warreone was beaten, his wife was 
ft victor. She had made Edward triumphant in the venial 
hearts of her kinsmen : gold and her persuasions, with pro- 
mises of future honours from the King of England, made tben 
entirely his. All but the Regent were ready to commit 
every tning into the hands of Edward : he doubted.— The ris- 
ing favour of other lords with the court of England induced 
him to recoilect that he might rule as the unrivalled friend 
of Bruce, should that prince live ; or in case of his death, 
might he Dot have it m his power to assume the Scottish 
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(hrone naMmioelled f These tboug^hts made Mm fiuctnatoi 
iDd his country found him alike undeterrained in treason, as 
unstable in fidelity. v 

Immediately on the victory at Dalkeith, Kirkpatrick, 
'eagfer to be the first communicator of such welcome nevra 
to Leonoic, who had planted himself as a watch at Stirling,) 
withdrew secretly from Wallace's camp : and hoping to move 
the gratitude of the refractory lords, he entered at once into 
the midst of their council. He proclaimed the success of his 
commander, and his answer was accusations and insult. AU 
that had been charged against the too fortunate Wallace 
was re-urged with acrimony. Treachery to the state, hy> 
pocrisy in morals, fanaticism in religion : no stigma was to* 
extravagant or contradictory to affix to his unsullied name. 
They who had been uuri in the fray in the hall, pointed to 
their still smarting wounds, and called upon Lennox to say 
if th'jy did not plead against so dangerous a man ? Dangerous 
to your -crimes, and ruinous to your ambition ! cried Kirki 
patrick, for so help me God, as I believe that an honester 
man than William Wallace, lives .not in Scotland ! And that 
ye know : and his virtues overtopping your littleness, ye 
would uproot the greatness which ye cannot equal ! This 
speech, which a burst of indignation had wrested from him, 
brought down the wrath of the whole party upon himself. 
Lord Athol, yet stung with his old wound, mriously struck 
him : Kirkpatrick drew his sword, and a fight commenced so 
fiercely between the combatants, that, rasping with almost 
the last breathings of life, neither could be torn from their 
desperate revenge, till many were cut in attempting to se- 
parate them ; and then the two were carried on insensible 
and'covered with wounds. 

When this sad news was transmitted by Lennox to Sir 
William Wallace, it found him on the banks of the Eske, just 
returned from the citadel of Berwick, where, once more 
master of that fortress, he had dictated the terms of a con- 
qaeror and a patriot. The wounded Southrons he put on 
board the ships which De Warren ne, in his haste to begone, 
had left in the harbour; and allowed them to seek their way 
to an English port. Wallace manned the citadel with Scots; 
and leaving Ramsay as its governor he retraced his corse- 
tracked march, to commit the bodies of his valiant soldiers 
to the bosom of that earth they had so gallantly defended. 

In the scene of his former victories, the romantic shades 
^ IJawtborndean, l)e pttche4 ^s <^amp> apd from it ipadf 
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houily excursions to complete his work. For foes as wel 
as frieods, he prepared the vast grave which was to unite the 
victims of ruthless war in everlasting peace. While employ* 
ed in this pious task, his heart was wninff by the ioteUig^ence 
of the newly aroused storm in the citadel of Stirling : but af 
9ome antidote to these pangs, the chieftains of Mid- Lothian 
poured in to him on eveij side, and, acknowledging him 
their protector, he again found himself the idol of gratitude, 
and the almost deified object of trust. At such a moment, 
when with one voice they were disclaiming all participation 
in the insurgent proceedings at Stirling^, another messenger 
arrived from Lennox to conjure Wallace, if he would avoid 
either open violence or secret treachery, to march his victo- 
nous troops immediately to that city, and seize the assembled 
abthanes at once as traitors to theii country : resume the 
Kes^ncy, added he, which you only know how to conduct ; 
and crush a treason which increases hourly, and now walks 
openly in the day, threatening ail that is virtuous or faithful 
to you ! , 

He did not hesitate to decide against this counsel ; for, in 
following it, it would not be one adversary he must strike, 
but thousands. I am only a brother to my countrymen, said 
he to himself, and have no right to force them to their duty; 
but wtien their kinr appears,then these rebellious heads may 
be made to bow.— -While he mused upon the letter which he 
held in his hand, Ruthven entered to him into the recess of 
his tent, whither he bad retired to read it.^— I bring you bet* 
ter news of our friend at Huntiqg tower, cried the good lord ; 
here is a packet from Douglas, and another from my wife. 
Wallace read them, and foupd that Bruce w^ relieved from 
his delirium, but be was left so weak that they had not haz- 
arded a relapse b^ imparting* to him anv idea of the proceed- 
ings at Stirling; all be knew was, that Wallace was victori- 
ous in arms, and panted for his recovery, to render such suc- 
cess really beneficial to his country. Helon and Isabella, 
and the sage of Ercildoun, were the prince's unwearied 
attendants ; and though his life was yet in extreme peril, it 
was to be hoped that their attentions and his own constitution 
would finally cure the wound and conquer its attendant fever. 
Comforted with these tidings, Wallace declared his inten- 
tions of visiting his dear and suffering friend as soon as he 
could establish any principle in the mmds of his follower^ 
to induce them to bear with the insolence of the abthanei 
for % little time ; I will ihep, said he, watgh hy the «i4e (tf 
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««r b6l<nred Brac^ till bis recovered health will allow him 
lafely to proclaim himself king; and with that act, T trust 
that all these fends will be for ever laid to sleep. Ruthven 
participated in these hopes, and the friends returned together 
into the council-tent. But all there was changed. Most of 
the Lothian chieftains had also recetred packets from their 
friends in Stirling. Allegations against Wallace ; arguments 
to prove the polic5r of submitting themselves and their pro- 
perties to the protection of a g^at king*, though a foreigner, 
rather than to risk all by attaching themselves to the fortune 
of a private person who made his successes and their services 
the ladder of his ambition, weie the contents of these pack- 
ets ; and thev wene sufficient to shake the easy faith to which 
they were adfdressed. The chieftains on the re-entrance of 
Wallace stole suspioions glances at each other, and without 
a word glided severally out of the tent. 

Next morning, instead of coming as nsual directly to their 
acknowledged protector, they were seen at different parts of 
the camp, closely conversing in groups ; and when any of 
Wallace's officers approach&l, they separated or withdrew to 
a ^ater distance. This strange conduct Wallace attributed 
to lis right source ; and thought of Bruce with a sigh, when 
be contemplated the variable substance of these men's 
minds. Lord Sinclair alone kept onalterablv firm io bis 
faith in the victor of Roslyn. His venerable orotber was 
not yet returned from Rome, to give power, by his counsels, 
to the fidelity of Sinclair; and that cnief was so confounded 
by the hatred which the majority of his peers manifested 
against Wallace and all his proceeding^, that, thoorb attach- 
ed to his person, he could not abandon the hope that the li- 
berty he had given to Scotland would be accepted by those 
haug-hty lords. Wallace was himself so convinced that no- 
thing but the proclamation of Bruce, and that prince's per- 
Bonsd exertions, could preserve his country from falling again 
into the snare from which he had just snatched it, that he 
was preparing immediately to set out for Perthshire, on his 
anxious mission, when Ker hastily entered his tent He was 
followed by the lord Soulis with Buchai. and several other 
chieftains of equally hostile intentions. Soulis did not hesi- 
tate to declare his errand. 

^ We come. Sir William Wallace, by the command of th« 
Regnent and the asMmbled abthanes of Scotland, to take thes« 
brave troops whichliave pejaformed such good service to thr 
covotriry from the power of a man who, ve bare erwj n 
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0on to beHerd, means to turn their arms a(|;ain8t the Itbertiet 
of the state. Without anar commission from the regent; in 
contempt of the digpiity of that court, which haring found 
you guilty of high treason, had in mercy delayed to pro- 
nounce the sentence due to your crime, you presumed to 
>lace yourself at the headofthe national troops, and to take 
yourself the merit of a victory won bv their prowess alone. 
Your designs are known; and the authority yon hare des- 
pised, is now roused to nunish. You are to accompany me 
tliis day to Stirling. I nave brought a g^uard of four thoii> 
sand men to compel your obedience." 

Before the indignant spirit of Wallace could utter the an* 
swer his wrongs dictated, Bothwell, who at sight of the re- 
gent's troops advancing along the hills had hastened to bis 
general's tent, entered, followed by his ch*eflains, as the last 
sentence was pronounced by Soulis. Were it forty thou- 
sand instead of four, cried he, tiiey should not force our 
commander from us, they should not extinguish the glory of 
Scotland beneath the murderous devices of hell-engendcced 
envy and cowardice ! Soulis turned on him with eyes of fire 
and laid bis hand on his sword. Aye, cowardice ! reiterated 
Botbweil, the midnight ravisher, the slanderer of virtne, the 
betrayer of his country knows in his heart that he fears to 
draw -flight but the assassin's steel. He dreads the sceptre 
of houcHji* : -Wallace must fall, that vice and her votaries 
may reign without control in Scotland.- A thousand brave 
Scots lie under these sods, and a thousand vet Survive, who 
may share their graves, but they never will relinquish their 
invincible leader mto the hands of traitors ! 

The clamours of the citadel of Stirling now resounded 
through the tent of Wallace. Invectives, accusations, 
threatenings, reproaches and revilings joined in one turba« 
lent uproar. Again swords were drawn, and Wallace, in 
attempting to beat down the weapons of Soulis and Bocban 
which were both aimed at Bothwell, must have received 
the point of Soulis' in his breast, had he not at the moment 
grasped the blade, and wrenching it out of the chieftain's 
hand, broke it into shivera, and throwing them to the ground, 
such be the fate of every sword which Scot draws against 
Scot ! cried he; put up your wea)}ons my friends. The arm 
of Wallace is not shrunk, that he could not defend himself, 
did he think that violence were necessary. Hear my deter« 
tninatioD once and for ever! aided he, 1 acknowledge no 
iiiUiGrifyin8Q0tlMiiMtiieJair«> TfaepmeiitregviilMid 
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his flbthanes odtrAgfe them in cveiy ordinance, and I should 
indeed be a traitor to my country, did I submit tu such men's 
behests. I shall not obey their summons lo Stirling— neither 
will I permit a hostile arm to be jaised in this camp against 
their deleg^ates, unless the violence begins with them. This 
is my answer. Uttering these words he motioned Bothwell 
to follow him, and left the tent* 

Crossing a little bridge which lay over the Eske, to the 
quarters of Ruthven, he met that nobleman and Edwin ac- 
companied by Lord Sinclair. He came to inform Wallace 
that ambassadors from Edward hadjust arrived at Roslyn, 
where they awaited bis audience. Iiiey come to offer peace 
to our distracted country, cried Sinclair. Then, answered 
he, I shall not a moment delay going where I may hear the 
terms. Horses were brought, and during their short ride, to 
prevent the impassioned representations of the still raging 
Bothwell, Wallace communicated to his not less indignant 
friends Che particulars of the scene he had left. These con-' 
lentions must be terminated, added he, and with God's bles« 
slngf, a teW days, perhaps hours, and they shall be so ! Heaven 
gra^ it, returned Sinclair, thinking he referrtd to the pro- 
posed negotiatioa : *< If Edward's oners b^ at all reasonable, 
I would urge you to accept them ; otherwise, invasion from 
without, and civil commotion within, will probably make a 
desert of poor Scotland." Ruthven interrupted him, " des* 
pair not, my lord !• whatever be the fateof tbio embassv, let 
Us remember that it is the wisdom of our steadiest friend that 
decides, and that his arm is still with us to repel invasion, 
and to chastise treason ! Edwin's eyes turned with a direful 
expression upon Wallace, and he lowly murmured, " Trea* 
soni hydra treason!" Wallace understood him and aiKwer- 
ed, grievous are the alternatives, my friends, which youir 
love for me would persuade you even to welcome. But that 
which I shall choose will, I trust indeed lay the land at peace, 
or point its hostilities to the only aim against which a true 
Scot ought to direct its fires !" 

Being arrived at the gate of Roslyn, Wallace, regardless 
of those ceremonials which qften impede the business they 
pretend to dignify, entered at once into the hall where the 
ambassadors sat. Baron Hilton was one, and Le de Spencer 
ffather to the young and violent envoy of that name) wai 
the other. At sight of the Scottish chief they rose, and W al« 
lace having graciously recognized Hilton, the good Baron, 
believing he came on a propitious errand, smiling, said, S^ 
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William Wallace, it ii yoar prirate ear I am cotmnaiided to 
keek. As hs spoke he looked txiund on Sinclair and the othet 
lords. These chieftains are as mjself, replied Wallace, btit 
I will not impede your embassy by crossing the vrish^ of 
your master in a trifle. He then turned to his friends, ** izl- 
dulge the monarch of England in makinff me first ac^oaint* 
ed with what can only be a message to the whole nation." 

The chiefe withdrew, and Hilton, without farther parley, 
opened his mission. lie sai4, that King i^dward, more thaa 
ever impressed with the wonderoas military talents of Sir Wil« 
liain Wallace, and solicitous to make a friend o^ so heroic an 
enemy, bad sent him an offer of grace which, if he contema- 
ed, should be the last He offered him a theatre whereon 
he could display his peerless endowments to the admimtton 
of the world— the kingdom of Ireland, with its vet dnre^ed 
fields of glorr, and all the ample riches*of its abundant pro- 
vinces should be his ! Edward only required in return for 
this royal gift, that he should abandon the cause of Scothind, 
swear fealty to him for Ireland, and resign into his hands one 
whom he had proscribed as the most ung^rateful of traitors. 
In acknowlq^p^'ment for the latter sacrifice, he need only 
.^urnish his majesty' with a list of those Scottish lords against 
whom Wallace bore any resentment, and their fates should 
be ordered according to his dictates. Edward concluded hid 
offers by inriting him immediately to London, to be invested 
with his new sotereignty ; and he ended bv shovring him the 
madness of abiding longer in a country TVhere almost everj 
chieftain secretly or openly carried a dagger against his life ) 
^nd therefore lie exhorted him no longer to contend for a 
Country so unworthy of freedom, that it wjre with im patience 
the only man who bad had the courage to maintain it by 
virtue alone. 

Wallace replied calmly and without hesitation: " To thi« 
offer an honest man can make but one replv. As well 
might your sovereign exact of me to dethrone tne angels of 
heaven, as to require me to subscribe to bis proposals.-* 
They do but mock me; and aware of my rejection, they are 
thus delivered ; to throw the whole blame of this cruelly 
persecuting war upon me. Edward knows that as a knig^b^ 
a true Scot, and a man, I should dishonour myself to accept 
even life, aye, or the lives of all my kindred, upon tbese 



Hilton interrupted him hy declaring the sincerity of Cd* 
ward ; and contraatiiig it with the ingratitude of toe people 
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wlioin he had serred, he conjured him with ererj penmn 
sive of rhetoric, erery entreaty dictated by a mind that re* 
vered the very firmness he strove to shake, to relinquiah hii 
feithless country, and become the friend of a kinr ready to 
receive him with open arras. Wallace shook bis bead ; and 
with an incredulous smile which spoke his thoughts of Ed* 
irard, while his eyes beamed kindness upon Hutoii,heaii 
swered — '* Can ^ne man who would bribe me to betray a 
friend, be faithful in his friendship? — But that is not the 
weight with me t—I was not brought up in those schools, 
my good baron, which teach that sound -policy or true self- 
interest can be separated from virtue. When I was a boy 
my father often repeated to me this proverb, 

IMeo tfbi ▼eram libertas optima rerum 
NunquomaerviUaiubiiexu vivltvrAU. (•) 

I learnt it then ; I have since made it the standard of rar 
actions : and therefore I answer your monarch in ^ worcu 
Were all others of my countrymen to resign their claims to 
thejiherty which is their right, I alone would declare the in- 
dependence of my country, and by God's assistance, while I 
live acknowledge no other master than the laws of St. Da- 
vid and the iej^itimate heir of his blood !" — The glow of 
resolute patriotism which overspread his countenance while 
he spoke, was reflected by a fluctuating colour on that of Hil- 
ton Noble chieftain! cried he, I admire while I regret; 

I revere the virtue which 1 am even now constrained to de- 
nounce. These principles, bravest of men, might have. 

suited the simple ages of fireece and Rome, a Phocion or a 
Fabricius mi|ht have uttered the like, and compelled the 
homage of their enemies : but in these days such magnanim- 
ity is considered frenzy, and ruin is its consequence.-— And 
shall a christian, cried Wallace, reddening with the flush of 
honest shame, deem that virtue, which even heathens prac- 
tised with veneration, of too pure a nature to be exercised 
by men taught by Christ himself? — ^There is blasphemy in 
the idea, and I can hear no more. 

Hilton in some confusion, excused his avgument, by 
declaring that it proceeded from his observations on the con- 
duct of men. And shall we, replied Wallace, follow a mul- 
titude to do evil ? — ^I act to one being alone. Edward must 
acknoif ledge his supremacy, and by that know that my soul 
i0 abovo all price ! Sm I aoswerea ? laid Hilton, ana thev 
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hastily inlerraptingf himself, he added in a roioe eren c€ 
supphcation, *' Tour fate rests on your reply ! O ! noblest of 
warriors, consider only for a day f— Not for a moment. Said 
Wallace. — I am sensible to your kindness, but my ansirer to 
Edward has been pronounced. 

Baron Hilton turned sorrowfully away, and Le de Spencer 
rose, ** Sir William Wallace, my part of the embassy must 
be delivered to you in the assembly of your jhieftains !" — In 
the cong-regation of my camp, returned he, and opening* the 
door of the an ti- room m which his friends stood, he sent Ed* 
win to summon his chieftains to the platform before the coun* 
cil- tent, and leaving the ambassadors to follow with Sinclair* 
be withdrew between Bothwell and RuthTen,and in hiaway 
back to the camp narrated the particulars of Edward's ilk* 
sidious message. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

When Wallace entered before his tent he found not 
only the captains of bis own army, but the followers of Soulit 
and the chieftains of Lothian. He looked on this rane-e of 
his enemies with a fearless eye, and passing through the 
crowd, took his station beside the ambassadors on the plat- 
form of the tent. — ^The venerable Hilton turned away Id 
tears as he advanced, and Le de Spencer came forward to 
speak. Wallace perceivmg his intention, with a dignified 
Siction requested nis leave |fbr a few minutes, and then ad- 
dressing the coDgretated warriors; in brief be unfolded to 
them the offer of Edward to him, and what was his reply. 
And now, added he, the ambassador of England, is at liber^ 
to declare his master's alternative. 

Le de Spencer again stepped forward and attempted to 
speak, but the acclamations with which the followers of Wal- 
lace acknowledged the nobleness of his answer, excited 
such an opposite clamour on tlie side of the Soulis party, that 
Le de Spencer was obliged to mount a war-carriage which 
stood near, and vociferate long and loudly for silence, hefore 
he could be heard. But tMe first words which caught the 
ears of liis audience acted like a spell, and seemed to hold 
them in breathless attention.^ 

*< Since Sir William Wallace rejects the grace of his liege 
Td Edward, king of England o&red to him this on^sOt m 
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nerer to be more repeated, thus saith the kiof In Ui mer ' 
cy to the earls, barons, knig^hts, and commoni^Uj of Scot* 
land ! To erery one of them, chief and rassal, esceptinfl^ the 
aforesaid incorrigible rebei, he, the roval Edward« grants an 
amnesty of all their past tremens and rebellioos against hit 
sacred oerson and rule, provided that within tweoty-foar 
hours after they hear the words of this proclamation, they 
acknowledge their disloyalty with repentance, and laying 
down their arms, swear eternal fealty to their only lawful 
ruler, the Lord Edward of England and Scotland !**— Le de 
Spencer then proclaimed Edward to be now on the borders 
with an army of a hundred thousand men, ready to march 
with fire and sword into the heart of the kingdom, and to put 
to the rack all of erery sex, age, and condition, who shall 
reoture to dispute his rights. Yield now, added be, while 
yet you may not only grasp the clemency that is extended to 
you, but the rewards and honours he u ready to bestow. 
Adhere to that unhappy man, and by to-morrow*s sun-set your 
offended king will be on these hills, and then mercy sh^l be 
DO more ! Death is the doom of Sir William Wallace, and tf 
' similar hie to any Scot, who will dare after this hour to give 
him food, shelter or succour. He is the prisoner of King 
Edward, and thus I demand him at your hands ! 

Wallace spoke not, but with an unmoved countenance 
looked round upon the assembly. I, I will be faithful to you 
to the last ! exclaimed Edwin, precipitating himself into his 
friend's arms. Bothwell's full soul now forced utterance 
from his swelling breast: tell your sovereign, cried he, that 
he mistakes. We are the conquerors who ougBt to dictate 
terms of peace ! Wallace is our invincible l«uier, our re- 
deemer from slavery, the earthly hope in whom we trust, 
and it is not in the power of men nor devils to bribe us to 
betray our benefactor. Away to your king, and tell him 
that Andrew Murray, and every honest Scot, is ready to live 
or die by the side of Sir William Wallace. — ^And by this 
food sword, I swear the same ! cried Ruthveu. And so do 
I ! rejoined Scrymgeour, or may the standard of Scotland 
be my winding-sheet ! 

N ot another chieftain spoke for Wallaee. Sinclair was in- 
tipfkidated, and like others who wished him well, feared to 
ntler his sencinients. But most. Oh ! shame to Soodand and 
to man, cast up their bonnets, spod cried aloud--** Long bv« 
King Edward, the only legitimate Uurd of Sootlandl^— At 
lUs ontorji wbi^ was echoed eren hj tome wham k^ *>>^ 
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GOD^ded lOf by the chieftains ef Perthshire, and pealed 
^rouad him like a burst of thunder, Wallace threw out hit 
arms, as if he would yet protect Scotland from herself. O ! 
desolate people, exclaimed he in a voice of piercing* wo» 
too credulous of fair speeches, and not aware of the calam- 
ities which are comine upon you ! Call to renvembrance the 
miseries you have sufiercMl, and then, before it be too late, 
start from the snare of your oppressor ! — have I yet to tea 
ye that his embrace is death ! ( p ). 

Seize that rebellious man, cried Soulis to his marshals, fa 
the name of the King of England I command you. — And ia 
the name of the King of kings, I denounce death on him who 
attempts it! exclaimed Bothwell, throwing himself between 
Wallace and the men; put forth a hostile hand toward 
him, and this bugle shall call forth a thousand resolute swordi 
to lay this platform deep in blood ! ■ 

Soulis, followed by hi^ knights, pressed forward to execute 
his commands himself. Scirmgeour, Ruthven, and Ker 
rushed before their friends Edwin, starting forward, drew 
bis sword, and the clash of steel was heard. Bothwell and 
Soulis grappled together, the falchion of Ruthven gleamed 
amidst a hundred swords, and blood flowed around. The 
voice, the arm of Wallace, in vain sought to enforce neace; 
he was not heard, he was not felt in the dreadful warfare.— 
Ker fell with a gasp at his feet, and breathed no more. 
At such a sight the soul-struck chief wrung his hands, and 
exclaimed, in bitter anguish, "Oh, my country ! was it for 
these horrors that my Marion died? that I became a home- 
less wretch, and passed my days and nights in fields of car- 
nage ? Venerable Mar, dear and valiant Graham ! was this 
the consummation for which you fell?'* — At that moment, 
Bothwell having disabled Soulis by a wound in the arm, 
would have blown his bugle to have called up his men to a 
general conflict, but Wallace snatched the horn from hit 
land, and springinjg' upon the very war-cavriage from which 
Le de Spencer had proclaimed Edward's embassv, he drew 
forth his sword, and stretching the mighty arm toat held it 
over the throng, with more than mortal energy he exclaim- 
edf " Peace ! men of Scotland, and for tlie last time hear the 
voice of William Wallace." A dead silence immediately 
ensued, and he {proceeded: ** If you have aught of Aoble* 
Dess within ye ; if a delusion more fell Uian witchcraft have 
not blinded your tenses, look beyond this field of horror, and 
behoU your ooontry frM* £dwaid, in these apparent da- 
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J mm for peace t'Did we not drive bit «nni« wt^ 
tbe sea ? — And were we resolTed, he nerer conld crow out 
borders more. What is it then that jou do, when yon again 
pat your necks under his yoke? Did he not seek to bribe 
ine to betray tou? And yet when I refuse to purchase lii» 
and the world^s rewards by such baseness, votf— you forret 
that you are free bom Scots, that you are therictors andl^e 
the vanquished, and you jnye, not sell, your birthright, to 
the demands of a tyrant ! You yield yourselres to his extor- 
tions, his oppressions, his revenge !-^Think not hewili^pare 
the people he would have sold to purchase his bitterest ene- 
my ; or allow them to live unmanacled, who possess the pow- 
er of resistance. On the day in which you are in his hands, 
you will feel that you have exchanged honour for disgrace, 
liberty for bondage, life for death !--Me you abhor, and may 
God in your extremest hour forget that injustice, and pardon 
the faithful blood that has been shed this day ! I draw this 
sword for you no more. But there yet lives a prince, a de- 
scendant of the royal heroes of Scotland, whom Providence 
may conduct to be your preserver. R^ect the proposals of 
Edward, dare to defend the fireedom you now possess, and 
that prince will soon appear to crown your patriotism with 
glorv and happiness ! 

We acknowledfi^ no prince but l^g Edward of England I 
cried Bochan. His countenance is our glory, his presence 
our happiness ! The exclamation was reiterated by almost 
all on thj ground. Wallace was titosfixed. Then, cried 
Le de Spencer, in the first pause, of the tumult, to everv 
man, woman, and child, throughout the realm of ScotlandL 
excepting Sir William Wallace, I proclaim in the name of 
King Edward, pardon and peace. 

At these words a thousano Scottish chieftains dropped on 
their knees before Le de Spencer, and murmorea their 
vows of fealty. Indignant, grieved, Wallace took his helmet 
from, his head, and throwing his sword into the hands of 
BothweU, that weapon, cried be, which I wrested from this 
very King Edward, and with which 1 twice drove him from 
our borders, I give to vou. In your hands it may again 
serve Scotland. I relinquish a soldier's name on tne spot 
where I humbled England three times in one day, where I 
now see mv victorious country ddiver herself bound into 
the hand or the vanouished. I go without sword or buckler 
from this dishonourea field ; and what Soot, my miblic orpri* 
flute enemy, will dare to strike the uoguaidsi Mbd of Wji 
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|^„n WaHace As he spoke be threw his sliieici and 

helmet to the ground, and leapin? from the war-carriage, 
took his course with a fearless and dignified step through the 
j>arting ranks of his enemies, who, awe-struck, or kept in 
check by a*'»*Picion that others might not second the attack 
tliey would have made on him, durst not lift an arm or 
breathe a word as he passed. 

Wallace had adopted this manner of leaving the gpround 
m hopes if it were possible to awaken the least spark of 
honour in the breasts of his persecutors, to prevent the blood* 
shed which must ensue between his friends and them-— - 
should they attempt to seize him. Edwin and Botbwell im« 
mediately followed him; but Ruthven and Scrymreour re- 
mained to take charge of the remains of the ^thful Ker, (q ) 
and to quiet the tumult which began to murmur among the 
lower orders of the by-standers. 



CHAPTER XVIIl. 

A vAoiriB suspicion of the Regent and his council, and a 
panic-struck pusillanimity which shrunk from supporting 
that Wallace whom the abtbanes chose to abandon, carried 
the spirit of slavery from the platform before the council- 
tent, to the chieftains who thronged the ranks of Ruthven, 
even to the perversion of some few who had followed the 

E>lden.-liaired standard of Bothwell. The brave troops of 
anerk (which the desperate battle of Dalkeith had reduced 
to not more than sixty men) alone remained unmoved. 

In the moment when tne indignant Ruthven saw his 
Perthshire legions rolling off towara the trumpet of "he de 
Spencer, Scrymgeour placed himself at the head of the Lan- 
erkers, and with the unfurled banner of Scotland, marched 
with a steady step to the tent of Bothwell, whither he did 
not doubt that Wallace had retired. He found him assuage 
ing the impassioned grief of Edwin for what had passed, 
and striving to moderate the vehement wrath of the &ith- 
ful Murray. Pour not out the enei^ of your spirit upon 
these worthless men ! said he ; leave them to the fates they 
■eek : the fates they have incurred by the innoceut blood 
they have shed this day ! The few brave hearts who yet 
remain loyal to their country, are insufficient to here stem 
the torrent of corruption. Retire beyond t^ Forth, my 
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friend. Rally ajQ true Scots arcmnd Huntinff-tower.-^Let 
the valtaQt inmate proclaim himself; and at the foot of the 
Grampians lock the gates of the Highlands upon our enemies^ 
From those bulwarks be will soon issue, and Scotland maj 
again be free ! 

Free but never more honoured ! cried Bdwio, never more 
beloved by me ! Ungrateful, treacherous, base laud, addea 
he, starting on his feet and raising bis clasped hands with tb^ 
vehement adjuration of an indignant spirit ; Oh, that the salt 
sea would engulf th^e at once, that thy name and thy in- 
gratitude could be no more remembered ! I will never wear 
R sword for her again. Edwin ! ejaculated Wallace, in a 
reproachful, yet tender tone. Exhort me not to forgave my 
country ! returned ne, tell me to.take my deadliest foe to my 
breast; to pardon the assassin who strikes his steel into my 
heart, and i will obey you ; but to pardon Scotland for the 
iujury that she has done to you ; for the disg^ce^ith which 
her self-debasement stains this cheek ; I never, never can I 
I abhor these sons of Lucifer. Think not noblest of mast«»i^» 
dearest of friends, cried he, throwing himself at Wallace's 
feet, that I will ever shine in the light of those envious stars 
which have displaced the sun I No, Hbi soli shall henceforth 
be the impression on my shield : to thee alone will I ever 
turn ; and till ^our beams restore your country and revive 
me, the springing laurels of Edwin Ruthven shall wither 
where they grew ! Wallace foldei him to his heart : a tear 
stood in his eye while his cheek touched that of Edfrin, an<| 
he said in a low voice, if thou art mine, thou art Scotland's. 
Me ^e rejects. — Mysterious heaven wills that I should quit 
my post : hut, for thee, Edwin, as a relict of the fond love I 
yet bear this wretched country, abide by her, bear with her; 
cherish her, defend her for my sake; and if Bruce lives, he> 
will be to thee a second Wauace, a friend, a brotl^r ! ^Ed^ 
win listened, wept, and sobbed, but his heart was fixed: 
and unable to speak, he broke from his friend's arms and 
hurried: into an interior apartment to subdue his emotions. 

Ruthven now joined his determined opinion with that of 
Botbwell, that if ever a civil war could be sanctified, thia 
was the time: and in spite of all that Wallace could urge> 
against the madness of contending for his supremacy over % 
pation which would not yield him obedience, still thev rfr- 
inained firm in their resolution. Bruce they hardly darecl 
hope would recover; and to relinquish the guiding hand of 
th^ir best approved leader atthi^cnsisi wasasacn&totMi 
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carfUj power should compel them to make. So hr from 
it, cried Lord Botbwell, droppings on his knee and g^-aspiof 
the cross hilt of bis sword in both hands, I swear by the 
blood of the crucified Lord of an ungrateful world, that 
ibouid Bruce die, I will obey no other kmg of Scotland than 
William Wallace ! Wallace turned ashy pale as he listened 
to his row. Al that moment Scrymgeour entered followed 
by the Lanerkers; and all kneeling* at his feet, repeated 
the oath of Botbwell, and called on him, by the unbuiied 
corse of his murderea Ker, to lead them forth, and avenge 
them of bis enemies. 

As soon as the agitation of his soul would allow him to 
ipeak to this faithnil group, he stretched bis hand o?er 
them ; and tears, such as a nUher would shed who looks on 
(he children he is to behold no more, gliding over his cheek ; 
be said in a subdued and faltering roice, God will avenee 
our friend : my sword is sheathed for ever. May that holy 
Being who is the true and best king of the virtuous, always 
be present with you ! I feel your love, and I appreciate it 
But Botbwell, Ruthven, Scrymgeour, my faithful Lanerk- 
ers, leave me awhile to compose my scattered thoughts.— 
Let me pass this night alone ; and to-morrow you shall know 
the resolution of your p^rateful Wallace ! 

The shades of evenii^B^ were closing in, and the Lanerk- 
ers, first obtaining permission to keep guard before the wood 
which skirted the tent, respectfully kissing his hand, with- 
drew. Ruthven called Edwin from the recess whither he 
bad retired to onburtben his grief; but as soon as he beard 
that it was the resolution of his friends to preserve the au- 
thority of Wallace, or to perish in the contest; the gloom 
passed from his hit brow, a smile of triuinph parted his lips, 
and he exclaimed. All will be well again ! We shall force tfaia 
deluded nation to recognise ber safety and her happiness ! 

While the determine chief held d&ourse congenial with 
the wishes of the youthful knight, Wallace sat almost silent 
He seemed revolving some momentous idea : he frequentlv 
turned bis eyes on the speaker with a fixed regard, whicn 
appeared rather full of a ^^rave sorrow, than demonstrative 
or any sympathy in the subjects of tbeir discussion. On Ed- 
win be at times looked with penetrating tenderness: and 
when the bell from the neighbouring convent sounded the 
hour of rest, he stretched out his hand to him with a smile 
wfaiob he wished should speak of comfort as well as of afiec« 
tioas bat the soul spoke more eloquently than he bad !»• 
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tended ; his smOe was monnifdl, and the attempt to render 
it other#i8e, like a trannient light over a dark sepulchre) 
only the moredtstinetly showed the rloom and horrors with^ 
in. And am I too to leare yon ? sa.id Edwin. Yes, my bro- 
ther, replied Wallace, I hare much to do with hearen and ^ 
my own thoag^hts this nig^ht. We separate now to meet 
more g^ladly hereafter. I must hare solitude to arrange my 
plans. To*morrow you shall know them. Meanwhile, fare- 
well ! as he spoke he pressed the affectionate youth to his 
breast, and warmly grasping the hands of bis three other 
friends, bade them an earnest adieu. 

BothweH, hngered a moment at the tent door, and look- 
ing back ; let your first plan be, that to-morrow yon lead ui 
to Lord Soulis* quarters, to teach the traitor what it is to bo 
a Scot and a man ! My plans shall be deserving of my brare 
colleagues, replied Wallace ; and whether they be executed 
on this or the other side of the Forth, you shall find, my long 
tried Bothwell, that Scotland's peace and the honour of her 
best sons are the dearest considerations of your friend. 

When the door closed and Wallace was left alone, he 
stood for a while in the middle of the tent listeniog to the 
depart! nr steps of his friends. When the last sound died oa 
his ear ; I shall bear them no more, cried he; and throwing 
himself into a seat, he remained for an hour lost in a trance 
of grievous thoughts. Melancholy remembrances, and 
'prospects dire for Scotland, pressed upon his surcharged 
heart. It is to Grod alone I must-confide my country ! cried 
he, his mercy will pity its madness, and rorgire its deep 
trapsgressions. My duty is to remove the object of ruin far 
fron the power of any longer exciting jealousy, or awaken- 
ing: seal. With these words, he took a pen in his hand to 
write to Bruce. 

He briefljr narrated the events which compelled him, if 
he would avoid the grief of having occasioned a civil war^ 
to quit his country for ever. The general hostility of the no- 
bles ; the unresisting ac()uiescepce of the people in mea- 
sures which menaced his life, and sacrificed tne freedom for 
which he had so long fought, convinced him, he said, that 
bis warlike commission was now Closed* He was summoned 
by heaven tq exchange the field for the cloister; and to the 
monastery at Chartres he was now hastening to dedicate the 
i«mainder of his days to the peace of a future world. He 
then exhorted Bruce to connde in the lords Rutbven and 
Bothwell as his soul would commune with his spirit, lor that 
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he wouM find them true unto death. He connsetled him, a 
the leading measares, to circunnvent the treason of Scot- 
land's enemies, to ^o immediately to Kilcharn Castle. Locfah 
8we had retired thitber oq the last approach of De Warrenoe, 
meaning^ to call out his vassals for the emergency. Bat the 
battle of Dalkeith iras fought and gained t^fore they could 
leaye their heights, and the victor did not need ihem after- 
wards. To use them for his establishment on the throae of 
his kingdom Wallace advised Bruce. Amidst the natural 
fortresses of the Highlands, lie might recover his health and 
collect bis friends, and openly proclaim himself. Then, ad- 
ded he, when Scotland is your own, let its bulwarks be its 
mountains and its people's arms. Dismantle and raze to 
the ground the castles of those chieftalos who have only em- 
battled them to betray and enslave their country. — Though 
intent on these political suggestions, he qeasecf not to re- 
mumber his own brave engines of war ; and be earnestly 
conjured bis prince^ that be would wear tbe.valiadtKirkpa' 
trick aa a buckler on bi^ heart : that be would place the 
faithful Scrymgeour and his Laiierkers, with Qrimsby, next 
him as his body giiard : and that he would love and cherisli 
the brave and tender ildwin, for his sake. When my prince 
and friend receives this, added he, Wallace shall Inive bid- 
den an eternal fareweU to Gotland : but his heart will be 
amidst its hills. My king, the friends most dear to me, will 
still be there ! The earthly part of diy beloved wife rests 
within its bosom. But I go to rejoin her soul : to meet itiu 
the nig^htly vigils of days consecrated wholly to the blessed 
Being in whose presence she rejoices for ever. This is no 
said destiny, my dear Bruce. Our Almighty Captain recalls 
me from dividing with you the glory of mvintainiog the li- 
berty of Scotland; but he brings me closer to himself; I 
leave the plains of Gilgal, to ascend with hdi angel into tbe 
Empyrean ! Mourn not then my absence ; for my pravera 
will be with you till we are again united /in the only place 
where you can fully know me as I am, thine and Scotland's 
never-dying friend I Start not at the bold epithet My body 
may sink into the grave ; but tbe affections of my immortal 
spirit are eternal as its essence; and in earth or hearen I 
I em ever yours. 

** Should the endearing Helen be near your conch when 
yeu read this, tell her that Wallace now in idea presses her 
▼irgin cheek with a brother's chaste frrewell, eod from his 
mmost soul he blesses her. 
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M en^;es of tmpecUvil adieus be sent to Isabella, Ladf 
RotnTen, aod the sage of Ercildoun ; and then kneeling 
down, in that postare he wrote his last invocations for the 
prosperity aod happiness of Bruce. 

This Letter finished, with a more tranquil mind he addres* 
sed Lord Ruthven : detailing to him his reasons for leaving 
such foithful friends so clandestinely ; and after mentioning 
his purpose of going immediately to France, he ended with 
those enipressionft otgratitude which the worthy chief so well 
deserved ; and exhortiug him to transfer his public seal for 
him to the magnanimous and royal Brace, closed the letter, 
with begging him for the sake of his friend, his king, and 
his country, to return immediately with all his followen to 
Hunting-tower, and to deliver to their prince the inclosed. 
His letter to Scrymgeoor spoke nearly the same languafe^e* 
But when be b^^n to write to Both well, to bid him tnat 
farewell which his heart foreboded would be for aver in this 
world; to part from this his steady companion in aims, his 
dauntless cnampion ! he lost some of his composure, and his 
hand-writing testified the emotion of his mind* How then 
was lie shaken when he addressed the younf and devoted 
Eklwin, the brother of his soul ! He dropped the pen from 
his hand. At that moment he felt all he was going to relin- 
quish, and he exclaimed, «' Oh, Scotland ! my ungrateful 
country I what is it you do ? Is it thus that you repay vour 
most faithful servants ? Is it not enough that the wife of my 
bosom, the companion of my youth, should be torn from md 
by your enemies i but your hand must wrest from my be- 
reaved heart its every other solace. Tou snatch from me 
my friends ; you would deprive me of my life ! To preserre 
you from that crime, I embitter the cup of death ; I go /ar 
from the tombs of my fathers; from the grave of my Marion, 
where I had fondly hoped to rest!" His head sunlron hit 
arm ; his heart gave way under the pressure of accumulated 
regrets, and floods of tears poured from his eyes. Deep and 
frequent were his sighs, but none answered him. Fnend* 
ship was far distant ; and where was that gentle being who 
would have soothed his sorrow on her bosom f She it was he 
lamented. Dreary, dreary solitude! cried he, lookmg 
around him with an aghast perception of all that he had lost; 
how have I been mocked for these three long years! What 
is renown, what the loud acclaim of admiring tnrongs, what 
the bended knees of worshipping gratefulness, but breaf 
aod vapour! it seems to shelter the mountain's top: t' 
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blast comeft; it rolls from its sides; and tfad lonely hill ii 
left to all the storm ! So stand I, my Marion, when bereft of 
thee. In weal or wo, thy smiles, thy warm embrace, were 
mine; my head reclined on that faithful breast, and still I 
found my home, my heaven. But now, desolate and alone, 
ruin is around me. Destructions wait oo all who would 
steal one pang^ from the racked heart of William Wallace ! 
even pity is do more for me ! — Take me then, O ! power of 
Mercy ! cried he, stretchio? forth his bands, take me to 
thyself! 

A peal of thunder at these words burst on his ear, and 
teemed to roll over his tent, till passmg* off toward the west 
it died away id a lonf^ and solemn sound. Wallace rose 
from his knee on which he had sunk at this awful response 
to his heaven-directed adjuration. — l*h6u callest me, my Fa- 
ther, cried he, with a holy confidentie dilating^ his soul : I go 
from the world to thee. — I come, and l>efoie thy altars shall 
know DO human weakness. 

In a paroxysm of sacred enthusiasm he rushed from the 
tent, and, reckless whither he went, struck ioto the depths 
of Roslyo woods. With the steps of the wind he pierced 
tlieir remotest thickets, till he reached the most distant of 
the Esk's tributary streams; but that did not stop his 
course, he bounded over it, and ascendin^^ its moon-hght 
bankf was startled by the sound of his name. Grimsby, 
attended by a youth, stood before him. The veteran ex- 
pressed amazement at meeting his master alone at this hour, 
unhelmeted and unarmed in so dangerous a direction. The 
road, said he, between this and Stirling, is beset with your 
enemies. Wallace, instead of noticing this information, 
inquired of the soldiei what news he brought from Hunting, 
tower. The worst, said he. — By this time the roval Bruce 
is no more ! Wallace gasped convulsively, and fell against a 
tree. Grimsby paused. In a few minutes the heart- struck 
chief was able to speak ; listen not to my groans for unhap- 
py Scotland I tsried he, show me all that is in this last pbial 
o*f wrath. 

Grimsby, with as much caution as he could, informed bim 
that Bruce was so far recovered as to have left bis coucU 
yesterday, when at noon a letter was brought to Lady Heteo, 
who was sitting with him. She opened it: and having 
read only a few lines fell senseless into the arms of her sis- 
ter. Bruce, alarmed for Ruihven, instantly snatched up the 
v*elluin; but not a word did he speak till be had perused it 
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to the end. It was fromr die Connteaa oi Strethearn, cruelly 
•zaltiiig^ io what she termed the deinonstratiuD of Wallace^ 
(ailt: and coDg^tulatiof^ herself on having been the pri« 
mary means of discoTering it, ended with a boast that his 
once adoring Scotland now held him in sach detestation as 
to have doomed him to die. It was this denunciation which 
bad struck to tUe soul of Helen ; and while the anxious La- 
dy Ruthven removed her inanimate form into another room, 
he read the barbarous triumphs of this disappointed woman. 

** lio power on earth can save him now," continued she, 
«( your doting heart must yield him, Helen, to another rest 
than your bridal chamber. His iron breast shall meet with 
others as adamantine as his own. A hypocrite ! he felt not 
pity, be knows no beat of human sympathies, and, like a 
rock be will fall, unpitied, undeplored. Undeplored by all 
but you, silly, self-deluded girl ! IVIy noble lord, the princely 
De W arrenne, informs me that your Wallace is outlawed by 
bis own country, and a price set upon his head by ours; 
hence there is safety for him no where. Those he has out* 
raged shall be avenged : — ^aod his cries for mercy ! who will 
answer them ? No voice on earth. For none will dare sup- 
port the man whom both friends and enemies abandon to 
destruction." 

Tea, cried Bruce, starting from his seat, I will support 
him, thou damned traitoress! Bruce will declare himself! 
Bruce will throw himself before his friend, and in bis breast 
receive every arrow meant for that god-like heart! Yes, 
cried he, glancing on the terrified looks of Isabella, wha 
believed that his delirium was returned, I would snatch him 
in these arms from the flames, did all the fiends of hell 
ffnard the infernal fire ! Not a word more did he ot^er, but 
darting into his apartment, in a few minutes be was seea 
before the barbican gate armed from head to foot, and call- 
ing on Grimsby to bring him a horse. " Grimsby obeyed :. 
and at that moment Lady Helen appeared from the window, 
wringing her bands, and exclaiming, *« Save him, for the 
love of heaven, save him !" Yes, cried Bruce, or you see me 
no more. And striking bis rowels into bis horse, he was out 
of sight in an instant. 

Grimsby followed, and came in view of him just as he waa 
attempting to cross a wide fissure in the rockv path ; the 
l^rse struck his heel against a loose stone as he made the> 
leap, and it giving way he lost his spring, and fell imroedi- 
M^uiy iatatbA td«ep nkv.io6, AX the mpmeat qf hi* dir*-*- 
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pearance, Grimsby, with aery of %6iTor» nisbed toward tb# 
spot, and saw the horse stnig'g'liDg; in the last ag-oiiies of 
death at the bottom. Bruce lay iosensible among soma 
bushes which grew nearer the top. With difficulty the 
honest Englishman got him dragged to the surface of the 
hilt : and finding all attempts to recoFer him tneffectual, be 
laid hiiii on his own beast, and so carried bim slowly back 
to the castle. The sage of Ercildoun restored him to life,bnt 
not to recollection, by letting him blood. The fe^er return- 
ed on him with a delirium so hopeless of recovery, continu 
ed Grimsby, that, Lord Douglas being not yet returned 
from Scone, (where be was stationed to keep all in order 
during our prince's illness,) the Lady Helen, in an agony 
of grief, sent me with the youth to implore you to go to 
Hunting-tower. All the ladies say they will conceal you 
tiU Bruce is recovered ; and then, most noble Wallace, he 
will proclaim himself, and again move with you, his right 
band, to achieve his crown. But should he be torn from us, 
Lochawe is in arms, and the kingdom may be yours. 

Send me, cried Walter Hay, falling at his feet, send me 
back to Lady Helen, and let me tell her that our benefactor, 
the best guardian of our country, will not abandon us ! — 
Should you depart, Scotland's genius will g^ with you; 
a^in she must sink, again she will be in ruins. De Valence 
will regain possession of my dear lady, and you will not be 
near to save her. 

Grimsby, Walter, my faithful friends ! cried Wallace in 
•n agitated voice ! I do not abandon Scotland ; she drives 
me from her. Would she have allowed me, I would have 
borne her in my arms until my latest gasp ; but it must not 
be so. I resign her into the Almighty's hands to which 1 
eommit myself: they 'will also preserve the Lady Helen 
from violence. Bruce is with her. If he lives he will pro- 
tect her for my sake; and should he die, Bothwell and 
Ruthven will cherish her for their own. But you will go to 
her, said Grimsby. Disguised in these peasant's garments, 
which we have brought for the purpose, you may pass 
through the legions of the regent with perfect security. — 
Let me implore you, if not for your own sake, for ours !— 
Pity our desolation, and save yourself for them who can 
know no safety when you are gone. Walter clung to his 
arm as he uttered this supplication. Wallace looked ten- 
derly upon him : — I would save myself; and I will, please 
God| said he, but by no means unworthy of xnyself. I go, 
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' Imt not under any disraise. Openly have I defended Scot- 
famd, and openly will I pass through tier lands. None, who 
wonld not be more doubly accurst than the murderer Cain, 
will venture to impede m3r stefis. The chalice of heaven 
consecrated me the chamfHon of my countir, and no Scot 
dare bft a hostile band against this anointed bead. 

Whither do you go? cried Grimsby. Let rae follow foa^ 
in joy or sorrow! And me too, my benefocter! rejoined 
Walter; and when you look on me, think not that Scotland 
is altogether un^^ratediL 

My faiihful fnends, returned he, whither I go, I muse go 
alone. And as a proof of your love, grant me your obedi 
eoce this once. Rest among these thickets till morning 
I would not have my good Lanerkers disturbed sooner than 
is needful by the evil news you bring. At son-rise you may 
join their camp : then you wiU know mv destination. But tiw 
Bruce proclaims himself at the head or his country's armies,, 
for my sake never reveal to mortal man that he who lies de 
bilitated by sickness at Hunting-tower, is other than Siv 
Thomas de Longueville. Best we cannot, replied Grimsby, 
but still we will obey onr master. Tou tell me to adhere to 
Bruce and to serve uira till the hour of his death : I will^but 
should he die, then I may seek you out and again be your 
faithful servaat ? You will find me bef(Mre the cross of Christ, 
returned Wallace, with saints my fellow-soldiers, and God 
my only King ! Till then, Grimsby, farewell. Walter, car*' 
ry my fidelity to your mistress. She will share my thoughti 
with the blessed V ir^n of Heaven ; lor in all my prayers 
shall ner name be remembered. 

Grimsby and Walter, struck by the holy solemnity of his 
manner, fell on their knees before him. Wallace raised his 
h%nds ; Bless, O Father of lighb, cried he, uitsss this Utt» 
happy land when Wallace is no more ; and let bis memory 
be lost in the virtues and prosperity of Robert Bruce ! 

Grimsby sunk on the earth, and gave way to a burst of 
manly^ sorrow. Walter hid his weeping fiice in the folds of 
his master's mantle, and vrhile ne firmly grasped it, inly 
.... _^_ . .. • * I fro 



vowed that no force should separate him from his benefactor 
and lordt but in the midst of his grief he felt the stuff hA 
held loose io his hand, and looking up» saw that the plaid to 
which he clung was all that remained of Wallace !*-Ho had 
disappeared, (r) . 
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CHAPTER XIX 



WAi.LACBlMNriiig'ltaniedAbnipar way flnon bk kmeiit- 
imr lenrmnti, ttnck into the deep defilet of the 'Peotlaod 
hills; and ddamoiif it probable thf rthe detenxiined affeetioD 
of toine of his friends Dii|^t vrgf them to dare the perils at- 
tendant on bis ifllVmship, he he itated a moment wniob pttth 
to take. Certainlj not tovrar Huntings-tower, to brings im* 
mediate detraction on its ro' 1 inhabitant Neither to any 
ohieflain vf the Hig^hlands, # five rise to a spirit of civil 
warfare which might not aftr wards be sanctioned by its only 
just eionse, the appearanc and establishment of the lawful 
prince. Neither would br ursue the eastern track ; for in 
that direction, ainointing o France, his friends would seek 
him. He therelore tur ad his steps toward the ports of 
Ayr; the rotd was cir uitoos, but it would soon enourfa 
take him from the lav of his iathen, from the country he 
must never see again 

As morning dispelled the shades of night, it disoorered stiU 
more dreary glooms. A heary mist huug over the hills and 
rolled belbrebim along the valley. StiU lie pursued his way, 
although as day advanced the vapours collected into thicker 
blackness, and floating down the heights in portentous vol- 
mnes, at last hurst in a torrent of overwhelming rain. All 
Was darkened around by the descending wate**; and the ac- 
oumnlating ioods dashing from the pro|ecting craigsabove, 
swelled the bam in his path to a roaring rvrer, Wallace 
tinod in the midst of it, with its wild waves breakiog against 
his sides. The rain fbU on bis uncovered head and the chil- 
ling blut sighed in his streaming hair. Lioolcing around him 
he paused * moment amid this tumult of nature; **Mu8t 
tliere be strife even among the elements, to show that this 
is no longer a land forme ?— Spirits of these hills," cried be, 
** pour not thus your rage on a Vanished man !~A man with- 
out a friend, wiUmnt a home !" He started, and smiled at 
his own adjuration. ^ The spirits of my ancestors ride not 
in these blasts : tbe deiesated powers or heaven lanoofa not 
this tempest on adefencmssbead ; 'tis chance ; but affliction 
abap^ all thinga to its o«rn likeness. Then, Oh ! my Father, 
would not sulbr any demon of tbe air to bend »Ly brekon 
raed I Therefore rain on ye torrents; ve are welcome to 
1¥ illiam Wallace. He can well breast tne moontaiii ttoii% 
wko has stemmed tbe ingratitade of his coontiy." 
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Hilb, rirvn, and ralM, were measured by ^ii tolitaiy 
tteps, till entering on the heights of Clydesdale, the broad 
riyer of his natiTe glen spread its endeared waters before 
bint. Not a wave passed along that had not kissed the feet 
of some scene consecrated to his memory. Before him, over 
the western hills^ lay the lands of his forefathers. There he 
had first drawn his breath ; there he imbibed from the. lips 
of his reyered grandfather, now no more, those lessous of 
rirtae by whibh he hid lived, and for which he was now 
ready to die. Far to the left stretched the wide domains of 
Lammington ; there his yoathfal heart first knew the pulse 
of love ; there all nature smiled upon him, for Marion was 
near, suod hope hailed him from every sun-lit mountain's 
brow. Onward, in the depths of the cliffs, lay Ellerslie, 
where he had tasted the joys of paradise ! but all there, like 
that once blessed place, now lav in one wide ruin ! 

Shall I Visit thee again ? said he, as he hurried along the 
beetling craigs r Ellerslie ! Ellerslie ! cried he, 'tis no hero, 
no triumphant warrior, that approaches. Receive-^shelter 
thy deserted, widowed master ! I come, my Marion, to 
mourn thee in thy own domains. He flew forward ; he as- 
cended the cliffs ; he rushed down the hazle-crowned path- 
way, but it was no longer smooth ; thistles and thickly- 
interwoven underwood, obstructed his steps. Breaking 
through them all, he turned the angle of the rock, the last 
•creen to the view of bis once beloved home. On this spot 
be used to stand on moon-lii|^ evenings, watching the 
graceful form of his Marion as she passed to and fro by her 
window, preparing for her nighty rest His eye now turned 
instinctively to the same point; but it gaced on vacancy. 
His home had disappeared ; one solitary tower alone remain* 
ed, standinp; tike a hermit the last of his race, to mourn over 
the desolation of all with which it had once been surround- 
ed. (« ) Not a human being now moved on the spot which 
three years before was thronged with his grateful vassals. — ' 
Not a voice was now heard, where then sounded the harp 
of Halbert; where breathed the soul entrancing song of bis 
beloved Marion. Death ! cried he, striking his breast, how 
many ways hast thou to bereave poor mortality ! All, all is 
gone !— My Marion sleeps in Bothwell; the fisiithful Halbert 
at her feet. And my peasantry of Lanerk, how many of 
^ou have found untimely graves in the bosom of your vain- 
rescued country. 
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He spranfl^ on tho mouldering fragments heaped oTcr ^e 
payemcnt of what had been the hall. My wife's blood mark» 
these stones ! cried be. He flung himself among them, and 
a groan burst from' his heart, ft echoed tnournfuU;^ from 
tho opposite rock. He started and gazed around. Solitude ! 
solitude ! cried he, with a faint smile ; nought is here but 
Wallace and his sorrow. Marion! I call, and even thou 
dost not answer me; thou who ever flew at the sound of my 
voice. Look on me, love, exclaimed he, stretchiug his arms 
toward the sky ; look on me ; and for once, for ever cheer 
thy lonely heftrt-stricken Wallace. Tears choaked bis fur- 
ther utterance: and once more (aying his head upon the 
stones, he wept in soul-dissolving sorrow till exhausted na* 
turc found repose in sleep. 

The sun was gilding the g^ray snianvitR cf the ruined tower 
under whose shadow he lay, when W aLlace slowly opened 
hts eyes : and lookmg around biro, he smote his breast, and 
"with a heavy groan sunk back upon the stones. In the si- 
lence which succeeded this burst of memory he thought he 
hoard a rustling near him, add a half-suppressed sigh. He 
listened breathlessly. The sirh was repeated — He^ gently 
raised himself on his hand, and with an expectation he dar- 
ed hardly whisper to himself, he turned toward the spot 
whence the sound proceeded. The branches of a rose tree, 
once a favourite of his Marion> shook violently aod scattered 
the leaves of their ungathered flowers upon the brambles 
which grew beneath. Wallace rose in agitation, and per- 
ceived the skirts of a human figure which had retreated be- 
hind the ruins. He advanced toward it, and beheld £dv7in 
Rutbven. The moment their eyes met, Edwin precipitated 
himself at his feet, and clinging to him, exclaimed, pardoo 
me this pursuit ! But we meet to part no more. WallacQ 
raised him and s trained him to bib breast in silence. Edwin, 
in hardl V articulate accents continued : some kind power 
checked your hand when writing to your Edwin. You 
could not command him not to tbllow you->you left the let* 
ter unfinished, and thus I come to bless you for not con- 
demning me to die of a broken heart I did not write farewell 
to thee, cried Wallace, looking mournfully on him ; but I 
meant it: for I must part from all I love in Scotland. It is 
my doom. This country needs me not ; and I have need of 
heaven. I go into its outcoarts at Chartres. Follow mo 
there, dear m>y, when thou hast accomplished thy noble ca« 
~"T on the Mrthf and Ihen oar gray bain iheU mucle u^ 
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9€4btit oref th^ sflter of tlie Ood oTpeftoe s Vnt noir, receirv 
the hr*iWel\ of thy friend. Retnni to Bnice« and be to him 
the d^&rest representatiro of VITiUiafii Walfaee. Nerer, 
uerer ! cried Edwin, thou Cilone art my prfnee, my friend, 
my brother, my all in ibis vror&d. My parentB, dear as they 
are, would have bariod my youth in a cloister ; but Your 
name called tne to honour ; and to you, in life or death, I dedt* 
oate my bern^.-^Then, returned Wallace, that honour tum- 
mons you to the side of the dying Bruce. He is now in the 
midst of his foes.— —And where art thou f interrupted Ed- 
win ; who drove thee hence, but enemies ? who Kne these 
roads, but wretches sent to betray their bene%ctorP No, 
my fTiend,.tby fitte shall be my iate, thy wo mt wo. We 
live or die together : the field, the cloister, or th^ tomb ; all 
shall be welcomed by Edwin Ruthven, if they separate him 
not from thee. Seemg* that Wallace was going to speak, 
and fearful that it was to repeat lua commands to be lefl 
alone, he auddeqiy exclaimed with vehemence, Father of 
men and angels ! grant me thy favour, only as I am true to 
the vow 1 have sworn, never more to leave the side of Sir 
William Wallace. 

To urge the dangers to which such a resolution would ex« 
pose this toofaitbfnl friend, Wallace knew would be in vain ; 
be read an invincible determination in the eye and gesture 
tf EdwiUt and, therefore, yielding to the demands ofrrtend- 
iA»ip ; he threw Idmself on his neck, ** For thv sake, Edwin, 
I will yet bear with mankind at larre. Thv bloom of honour 
shall not be cropt by my hand. We will go together to 
France, and while I rest under the lilies of its gcrad king» 
thou sbalt bear the standard of Scotland in the land of our 

ally, against the proud enemies fi^ Bruce. Make of me 

what you will ; returned Edwin, pressing his liand to his 
lips; only do not divide me from yourself. 

Wallace now told his friend that it was bis desigpn to cross 
the bills into Ayrshire, in some of the ports of which he did 
not doubt he should find some vessel bound for trance.— 
This design Edwin overturned by telling him, that in the 
moment the abtbanes re-pledged their secret fhitb to Ed- 
ward, they sent a strong guard to Ayrshire, to watch the 
movements of his powenul relations, and to prevent their 
either hearing of, or marchmg to the assistance of their 
wronged kinsman. Since then, no sooner was it discovered 
by the insurgent lords at Roslyn that Wallace had disappear- 
ed from the camp, than supposing lie meant I0 eppea' 
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braTett of her cbamplons firom itt bordera ; Init T alsD ItiliMr 
what beloQg^s to myself! To serve you at all hasarda : wad 
in my castle of Newark on the Frith of Clyde to demoostratfl 
my sense of the dangers yoa once mciarred for me. I tber»- 
ibre thank my fortune for this rencontre. 

tn Tarn Wallace tirged his determination not to bring 
peril on e^en the obscurest of his countrymen, by sojovming 
under any roof till he were hr from Scotland. In rain be 
pointed to Mootelth the outlawry which would await bim 
should the infuriate abthanes discover that he had^ giren 
their self-created enemy a shelter. Monteith, after as un- 
successful persuasions on bis side, at last declared that he 
knew a vessel was now ]yin|^ at Newark in which Wallace 
might embark without entenng any house. He ended with 
imploring that his friend would allow him to be bis guide to 
its anchorage. To enforce this supplication be threw bim* 
self off his horse, and leaving it to stray whither it would, 
with protestations of fidelity that trampled on all dangers, he 
entreated, even wi^ tears and the most vehement resturei 
of despair, not to be refused the last comfort which be for^ 
saw he should ever know in his now degraded country.— 
*^ Once I saw Scotland's steidy champion, the brave Doug- 
las, rifled from her shores. Do not then doom roe to a second 
grief bitterer than the first: do not you yourself drive me 
from the side of her last hero ! — Ah ! let me behold you, 
companion of my school days, friend, leader, benefactor!— 
till the sea wrests* you for ever from my eyes! Exhausted 
and affected, Wallace gave his hand to Monteith ; the tear 
of gratitude stood in his eye. He looked affectionately from 
Monteith to Edwin, from Edwin to Monteith; *' Wallace 
shall yet live in the memory of the virtuous of this land; 
you, my friends, prove it I go richly forth, for the hearts 
of good men are my companions.'* 

As they journeyed along the devious windingt of the 
Clyde, and passed at a distance the aspiring tuirets of Ru- 
therglen, Edwin pointed to them and said, from that church, 
a few months ago, did you dictate a conqueror's terms to 

England. And now that very England makes roe a 

fugitive ! returned Wallace. Oh ! not England ! tntermpted 
Edwin, you bow not to her. It is blind, mad Scotland, who 
thus thrusts her benefactor from her. Ah ! then, my Edwin 
rejoined he, read in me the history of thousands. So vari- 
ous is the fate of a people's idol ; to-day be is worshipped ai 
^ god, to-morrow thrown into the fire! 
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Mbntfetb turned pals at this oenreraation, tod qmckanin^ 
his steps, in silence burned past the opening of the valley 
vfrbich presented the view of Kutberglen. 

Night overtook the traTellen at the little village of Lum- 
loch, about two hoara' joitni«y from Glas^w. Here, as a 
severe storm came on, Monteitb advisod his friends to take 
shelter and vest. As yon object to lodge with man, said he, 
voQ may sleep secnre m an wd ruiBed barn whioh at present 
has no ostensible owner. I saw it as I paved this way from 
Newark. Bvt I rather wish you would forget this too chary 
regard for others, and lodge with me in the neighbouring 
cottage. — ^Wallace was insensible to the pelting of the ele^ 
inents ; his unsubdued spirit neither wanted rest for mind 
nor body ; but the languid voice and lingering step of the 
young £dwin, who had been unused to such iatigueon foot, 
penetrated bis heart; and notwithstanding that toe resolute 
boy, on the first proposal of Monteitb, siSldenly rallied himf 
self and decUred he was neither weary nor faint, Wallace 
saw that he was both,a|id yielded his consent to be conduct* 
ed from the storm. But not, said he, into the house. We 
will go into the barn ; and there, on the dry earth, my £d' 
win and I will sleep. 

Monteitb did not oppose him farther and pushmg open 
the door Wallace and Edwin entered. Their friend soon 
after followed with a light, whicb he brought from the cot- 
tage, and pulling down some unheaped straw, strewed it on 
the ground for a bed. Here I shall sleep like a prince ! 
cried Edwin, throwing himself along the scattered truss. 
But not, returned Monteitb, till I have disengaged you from 
your wet garments; and, for the sake of future scenes of 
prowess preserved your arms and brigandine from the rust 
of this night- Edwin, sunk in weariness, said little in op- 
position; and having suffered Monteitb to take away his 
sword and dagger, and to unbrace his plated vest, dropped 
at once on the straw in profound sleep. 

Wallace, that he miig^bt not disturb his friend by the mnr* 
mur of debate, also yielded to the request of Monteitb, and 
unbuckling bis cuirass, gave it to him, and layine himself 
down by Edwin, waved their conductor a good night Mon- 
teitb nodded the same, and dosed the door upon his vio* 
tims. 

Well known to the generals in king Edward's army, as 
one whose soul was a mere counter in traffic. Aymer Da 
ValenceCon being anpoiotad Uird Warden or Scotland ^ 
Vol, ni. 18 _^ ^ ^ 
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die room of De Warrenne, who was incapacitated, hj ft4 
wound he bad received in the last battle near DalkeitL) 
told bis kingf.that if he would authorise him to offer an earl- 
dom with adequate estates to Sir John Monteitb, the o»d 
friend of Wallace, be was sure so rapacious a cfaiel\a:D 
would trarerse sea and land to put that formidable Scot into 
the hands of Eng^land. To incline Edward to the proffer of 
so large a bribe, De Valence instanced Monteith^s having 
volunteered, while he commanded with Sir Eustace MaxweO 
on the borders, to betray the forces under him to the Eng- 
lish general. The treachery was accepted ; and for its ex- 
ecution he received a casket of uncounted gold. Some other 
proofs of his devotion to England irere mentioned by De 
Valence. You mean his devotion to money, replied the king; 
and if that will make him ours at that crisis, give him over- 
flowing coffers, but no earldom. — Though I must have the 
head of Wallace, I would not have one of my peers show a 
title written in his blood.^ III. deeds must sometimes be done, 
but we do not emblazon their perpetrators. 

De Valence, having receivea his credentials, sent Halihnr* 
ton, (a Scottish prisoner, who bought his liberty too dear by 
such an embassage) to impart to Sir John Monteilh the 
King of England's proposal. Monteith was then castellan 
of Newark, where he had kept close for manv months under 
a pretence of the re-opening of old wounds ; but the lact 
was, his treasons were connected with so many accomplices 
that he feared some disgraceful disclosure, and therefore 
kept out of the way of exciting any public attention. Ava- 
rice was bis master passion ; and his suspicions that there 
was a treasure in the iron box which he had, unwitting of 
such a circumstance, consigned to Wallace, first showed to 
him his idolatry of gold. His murmurs for having allowed 
the box to leave his possession, gave the alarm which caused 
the disasters at Ellerslie and his own immediate imprison- 
ment. The lieutenant at Lanerk, after the death of Hesek 
rigge, sent Monteith, then his prisoner, toward Stirling, for 
Cressiogham to punish according to his pleasure. Sir John 
made his escape from the party that conveyed him, but in 
flying through the wood fell into Soulis' hands. That inhu- 
man chieftain threatened to return him immediately to his 
dungeons ; and to avoid such a misfortune, Monteith engaged 
in a conspiracy to bring Lady Helen from the priory to the 
arms of this monster.— On her escape, the infuriate So«« 
lis would hare wreaked hit Teogeanoe on^ rile cottdjuior 
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by surrenderiDg^ him to bis enemies, but Monteith, awsre of 
bis design, fled, and fled even into the danger he would have 
avoided. He fell in with a roaming party of Southrons, 
who conveyed him to Ayr. — His short sojourn with Soulis 
had plunged his soul deep in gailt. ' He had once immolated 
* his honour, aod he now kept no terms with conscience. Ar- 
nulf soon understood what manner of man was in his custo- 
dy : and by sharing with him the pleasures of bis table, and 
riviog him certam divisions of the flhinder that was daily 
brought in, he learnt from him all the information respecting 
the strength and riches of the country that was in bis power 
to communicate. His after history was a series of treache- 
ries to Scotland, never discovered ; and in return for them, 
an accumulation of wealth from England, the contemplation 
of which seemed to be his sole enjoyment. This new ofi*er 
of De Valence's was therefore greedily embraced. He hap- 
pened to be at. Rntberglen when Haliburton brought the 
proposal ; and in the cloisters of its ( f ) church was its fell 
agreement signed. He transmitted back his oath to De Va- 
lence, that he would die or win his hire ; and, having des* 
patched spies to the camp at Roslyn, as soon as he was in- 
formed of Wallace's disappearance, he judged from his 
knowledge of that chiefs letentive affections, that whither- 
soever he intended finall;^ to go, he would first visit Ellerslie 
and the tomb of his wife. According to this opinion, he 
planted his embassies in Tavounsble situations on the road, 
and then proceeded to incercept his victim at the probable 
t>lace8. 

Not finding bim at Botbwell, be was lust issuin^^ forth to 
take the way to Ellerslie, when the object of hit aearch 
presented himself at the caning of the wood. 

Triumphant in his deceit^is master of hypocrisv left the 
bam in which be bad seen Wallace and his voung friend lie 
down on that ground from which be had determined they 
should never more arise. Aware that the unconquerable soul 
of Wallace would never allow himself to be tacen alive, he 
had stipulated with De Valence that the delivery of his bead 
should entitle him to a full revrard. From Rutherrlen to 
Lumloch, no place bad presented itself, in which he Uiought 
he could judiciously plant an ambuscade to surprise the un- 
suspecting Wallace. But in this village he had stationed so 
large a force of ruthless savages, brought for this purpose, 
by Haliburton, from the Irish Uland of Ratblin, that th<»^* 
•mployerbad hardly a doub^ef tlit» night being the Ir 
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his too*tnittintf Mend's existence. These Rathlinen nd- 
tfaer knev? of Wallace nor his exploits ; but the lower or. 
der of Scots, bowerer they mi^ht fear to succour his dis- 
tress, loTod his person, and felt so- bound to him by his 
actions, that Mooteith durst not apply to any one of them 
to second his yillanjr. 

The hour of midnight had passed, and yet he could not 
summon courage to lead his men to their nefarious attack. 
Twice they urged him, before he arose from his affected 
sleep : but guilt had murdered aUep ! and he lay awake, 
restless, and longing for the dawn ; and yet ere that dawn, 
the deed was to be accomplished which was to entitle him 
to half the treasury of King £dward ! A cock crew from a 
neighbouring farm. That is the sign of morning, and we 
ba?e 3'etdone nothing! exclaimed a surly ruffian, who lean* 
ed on his battle-axe in an opposite corner of the apartment 
No, it is the signal of our enemy's oaptiWty ! cried Mon- 
teith,— Follow me, but gently. If ye speak a word, or a 
sioj^le target rattles before ye all fisU upon him, we are lost. 
It is a being of supernatural might, and not a mere mao^ 
whom you go to encounter. — ^He that first disables him shall 
have a double reward. 

Depend upon us, returned they t and, stealing cautiously 
out or the cottage after their lender, they advanced with a 
noiseless step toward the barn. Monteith paused at the 
door, makmg a sign to his men to halt while ne listened.— 
He put his ear to a cretice-*-noC a murmur was heard with* 
in. He gently raised the latch, and setting the door wide 
open, iTith his finger on his Up, beckoned his followera. The} 
bfeathiessly approached the threshold. The meridian muos 
shone full into the hovel, and shed a broad light upon their 
victims. The mnoeent £sGe of Edwin rested on the bosom 
of his friend^ and the arm of VVallaoe Ihy on the straw with 
whaob be had covered the tender bod^ of his companion. 

So Atir a picture of mortal friendship was never belbre be- 
held. But the hearts were blind which looked on it, and 
Monteith giving the signal, he retreated out of the door 
while his men rtfphed forward to bind Wallace as he lay; 
but the first, in his eagerness, striking his head' against a 
iowt in the roof, uttered a fierce oath. The noise roused Wal- 
lace, whose wakeful senses had rather slumbered than slept, 
and openmg his eyes he sprung on his feet. A moment told 
him euemiei were ai*ound<-^eeing him rise, they precipita- 
tad UMwsdvQs fiirvaid with impncatioiia. UiioyeshlMed 
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Ike two tenible meteors, snd with a radden tnotioD of hli 
arm he seemed to hold them at a distauce, while his god-like 
fig^ure stood a tower in collected might. Awe-struck, the 
men paused, but it was onl^ for an iuslant The sight of 
Edwin now starting from his sleep, his aghast countenance 
as he felt for his weapons, his cry when he recollected they 
were gone, mspired the assassins with fresh courage. Bat- 
tle-axes, swords, and rattling chains, now flashed before the 
eyes of Wallace. The pointed steel in a hundred places 
entered his body, while with part of a broken bench which 
chanced to lie near him, he defended himself and Edwin 
from this merciless host Ed win, seeing nought but the death 
of his friend flitting before his sight, regardless of himself 
made a spring from his side and snatched a dagger from the 
belt of one of the murderers. The ruffian next him instant- 
ly caught the intrepid boy by the throat, and in Uiat horri- 
ble clutch would in a moment have deprived him of life had 
not the lion grasp of Wallace seized the man in his arms, 
and with a pressure that made bis mouth burst out with 
blood, compelled him to forego his hold. Edwin released, 
Wallace dropped his assailant, who staggering a few pa- 
ces, fell senseless to the ground, and the instant after ex- 
pired. 

The conflict now became doubly desperate. Edwin's dag- 
ger twice defended the breast of his friend. Two of the 
assassins he had stabbed to the heart. — Murder that urchin! 
cried Monteith, who observing from without all that passed, 
and seeing the carnage of his men, feared that Wallace might 

Jet make his escape. Ha! cried Wallace, at the sound of 
lunteith's voice giving such an order: then we are be 
trayed— but not by heaven. — Strike one of you that angel 
youth, cried he, and you will incur damnation ! He spoke 
to tlie winds. They poured toward Edwin. Wallace, with 
a giant's strength, dispersed tliem as they advanced; tb« 
beam of wood fell on their heads, and struck the breasta 
of his assailants. Himself, bleeding at every pore, felt 
not a smart while yet he defended Edwin, but a shout 
was beard from the door: a faint cry was heard at his side. 
He looked round — Edwiu lay extended on the ground with- 
an arrow quivering in his heart: his closing eyes still looked 
upward to his friend. The beam fell Irom the hands of Wal*. 
]»c6* He threw himself oo his knees beside him. The dy- 
ing boy pressed his hand to his heart, and dropped his h 
ttpoa Ait boMNQ^Wallace moTed noU tpolM not Bii 



w«» bathed in th^ blood of his frieod, but Dot a puto beat 
beneath it; do breath wanned the paraWzed cnill of Yoa 
fikce as it hang oyer the motionless bead of Edwin. 

The men, more terrified at this unresisting stillness, than 
eyen at the invincible prowess of bis arm, stood gazing on 
him in mute wonder. But Monteith, in whom the fell appe- 
tite of avance had destroyed every perception of hnmanitj, 
sent in other ruffians witn new thongs to bind Wallace.— 
They approached him with terror : two of the strongest, 
stealing behind him, and taking advantage* of his face being 
bent upon that of his murdered Edwin, each in the same mo- 
ment seized his hands. As they griped them fast between 
both theirs, and others advanced eagerly to fasten the bands, 
he looked calmly up; but it was a dreadful calm, it spoke 
of despair, of the full completion of all wo. — Bring chains, 
cried one of the men, he will burst these thongs. 

Tou may bind me with a hair, said he, I contend no more. 
The bands were fastened on his wrists, and then turning to- 
ward the lifeless body of Edwin, he raised it gently in nis 
arms. The rosy-red of youth yet tinged his cold cheek : his 
parted lips still beamed with a smile ; but the breath that 
bad so sweetly informed them was flown. — O ! my best bro- 
ther that ever I had in the world ! cried he, in a sudden 
transport, and kissing his pale forehead ; My sincere friend 
in my greatest need ! In tnee was truth, rnanhood and no- 
bleness : in thee was all man's fidelity with woman's tender- 
ness. My finend, my brother, Oh ! would to God I had died 
for thee! (v) 



CHAPTER XX. 

LoKD Ruthven bad hardly recovered from the shock 
which the perusal of Wallace's solemn adieu, and the cod- 
flrroation which the recitals of Grimsby and Hay brought 
of his determined exile had given to his worth-devoted heart, 
when he was struck with a new coostemation by the flight 
of his son. A billet, which Edwin had left with Scrymgeour 
who guessed not its contents, told his father, that he was 
gone to seek their friend, and to unite himself for ever with 
■is fortunes. 

BothweU, not less eager to preserve Wallace to the world, 
jNtb aa iBteftt to jpemndo him to at least abandon hia mon* 
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Utio projeat, lost not an hoar, but let off firorn tbe nearest 
port airect for France, hoping^ to arrive before his friend, 
and to eng^a^ the French monarch to assist in preventing so 
g^rievous a sacrifice. Ruthven, meanwhile, fearful that the 
unarmed Wallace and the ^elf-reg^ardless Edwin mig^ht fall 
into the hands of the venal wretches widely dispersed to 
seize the chief and bis adherents, sent out the Lanerkers 
feag'er to embrace the senrice] in different parties and in 
Givers disguises to pursue the roads it was prooable he might 
take, and finding him, guard him safely to the coast. Till 
Ruthven should receive accounta of tbeir success, he for 
bore to forward the letter which Wallace had left for Bruce, 
or to increase the solicitude of the already anxious inhabit- 
ants of Hunting-tower, with any intimation of what had 
happened. But oa the fourth day, Scrymgeour and his party 
returned with the horrible narrative of Lumk>ch. 

Wallace, after the murder of his youthful friend, had been 
loaded with irons, and was conveyed, so unresistingly that 
be seemed in a stupor, on hoard a vessel, to be carried im- 
mediately to the tower of London, to receive sentence of 
death. — Sir John Monteith, though he never ventured iato 
his sight, attended as his gaoler and as the false witness who 
was to put a vizard upon cruelty, and swear away his lifeJ 
The horror and g^ef of Ruthven at these tidings were unut- 
terable ; and Scrymgeour, to, turn the tide of the bereaved 
Other's thoughts to the inspiring recollection of the early 
glory of his son, proceeded to narrate, tliat he found the 
beauteous remains lying in the hovel bedecked with flowera 
by the village girls who were weeping over it, and lamenting 
the pityless heart which could slay such youth and loveli- 
ness. To bury him in so obscure a spot, »crymeeour would 
not allow, and he had sent Stephen Ireland with the sacred 
corse to Dumbarton, with orders to see him entombed in 
the chapel of that fortress. — It is done, continued the wor- 
thy knight, and those towers he so bravely, scaled, will 
stand for ever the monument of Edwin Ruthven! This woun^ 
had struck deep into the heart of the father. He felt it in 
his soul, but he did not complain. Scirnigeonr, said be, the 
shafts fall thick upon us, but we must UilfiT our duty. Cau^ 
tious of inflicting too heavy a blow on the fortitude qf 14% 
wife and Helen, he commanded Grimsby and Hay to with- 
hold from every body at Hunting- tower the tidings of it^ 
voung lord's fate; and then he despatched them with the 
letter of Wallace to Bnicei and the dread&l information oC. 
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Monteith*8 treachenr. KnthTen ended his short episfla to 
his wife, by saying be should quickly follow his messenger, 
but that at present be bad some necessary arrangements to 
make before he could entirely abandon the Lowlands to the 
temporary empire of the seditious chiefs. 

On Gnmsby^s arrival at Hunting-tower he was conducted 
immediately to Bruce. The delirium had only left him that 
morning ; and though weak and lying on his couch, be was 
contending with Krcildoun that he should be able to set out 
for Wallace's camp on the following day, when Grimsby 
entered the room. The countenance of the honest Southron 
was the harbinger of his news. Lady Helen started from 
ner seat, and Bruce, stretching out his arm, eagerly caught 
the packets which Grimsby presented. 

Isabella, reading her sister's anxiety in her looks, inquired 
if all were well with Sir William Wallace? But ere be could 
make any answer. Lady Ruthven ran breathlessly into the 
room with a letter open in her hand which Hay had previ- 
ously delivered to her. Bruce had just read the first line 
which announced the captivity of Wallace, and with a cry 
which pierced through Uie souls of every one present, he 
made an attempt to spring from the couch, but in the act be 
reeled, and fell back insensible. The apprehensive heart 
of Helen giiessed some direful explanation : she looked with 
speechless inquiry upon her aunt and Grimsby. Isabella 
and Ercildoun hastened to Bruce, and Lady Buthven being 
too much alarmed in her own feelings to remark the aghast 
countenance of Helen, made her seat herself, and then reai? 
to her from Lord Ruthven's letter the brief but decisive ac- 
count of Wallace's dangerous situation. Helen listened 
without a word ; her heart seemed locked within her, that 
it should utter no sound ; her brain was on fire : and gazing 
fixedljr on the floor, all that was transacted around her passed 
unnoticed. 

Insensibility did not long shackle the determined Bruce. 
The energy of his spirit, struggling to gain the side of his 
most dear brother in this his extremest need (for he well 
knew Ekiward's implacable soul) roused him from his swoon. 
With his extended arms dashing away the restoratives with 
which both Isabella and Ercildoun hung ovei him, he would 
have sprung on the floor had noi the latter held him down.— 
Withhold me not ! cried he, with a fierce countenance, this 
it not the time for sickness and indulgence. My friend ii 
in thu fum of the tyrant| and ihall I lie here?— No, not 
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for an the empires in the g^lobe will I be detsioed enotbe^ 
bonr. 

Isabella, affrighted at the furiee which raged in his eyes, 
but yet more terrified at the perils attendant on bis despe* 
rate resolution, threw herself at his feet and imp(ored him 
to stay for her sake. No, cried Bruce, forgetful of eyerjr 
•elfish wish in the sovereign passion of bis soul-deyoted gra- 
titude to William Wallace, not for thy life, Isabella, which 
is dearer to me than my own ! ^ot to save this ungrateful 
country from the doom it merits ! would I linger one mo* 
ment from the side of him who has ibugbt, ble^, and suder- 
ed for me and mine.»*Wbo is now treated with ignominy, 
and sentenced to die for my delinquency ! Had I consented 
to proclaim myself on my landing, secure with Bruce the 
king, envy would have feared to strike : — but I must first 
win a fame like his ! And while J lay here, they tore bim from 
the vain and impotent Bruce ! But, Almighty pardoner of 
my sins, cried he with vehemence, grant me strength to 
wrest him from their gripe, and I will go barefoot to Pales- 
tine to utter all my gratitude ! 

These thoughts created such a tempest in the breast of the 
prince, that Isabella sunk weepine into the arms of her aunt 
and the venerable Brcildoune, wishing to curb an impetuosity 
which might only involve its generous agent in a ruin deep- 
er than that it sought to revenge, with more zeal than judg- 
ment urged to the prince the danger into which such bound- 
less resentment would precipitate his own person. At this 
Intimation the impassioned Bruce, stung to the soul that 
such an argument could be expected to have any weight 
with him, solemnly bent bis knee, and clasping his sword, 

vowed before heaven, either to release Wallace, or to 

share his fate ! he would have added ; but I» bella, watchful 
of his words, here suddenly interrupted him by throwing her- 
self wildly on his neck, and exclaiming — ** Ob ! say not that ! 
Rather swear to pluck the tyrant from his throne, that the 
sceptre of my Bruce may bless England as it will yet do tbia 
unhapp;^ land !" She says right ! ejaculated Ercildoune in a 
prophetic transport, and the sceptre of Bruce, in the hands 
of bis offspring, shall bless the united countries to the latest 
generations ! The walls of separation shall then be thrown 
down, and England and Scotland, be one people, (w) 

Bruce looktxl steadfi^stly on the sage: Then, it thy voice 
utter holy veritv, it will not again deny my call to wi*^' * 
the power that heaven bestows ! I follow my iat« I To 
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row's dawD mm me in the path to tnatoh my hest treanira^ 
my coaDsellor, my guide, from the judgmeot of his enemies 
or iro to England, and to all of Scotland born who have 
breathed onenostile word against his sacred life! — Helen, 
dost thou hear me? cried he; wilt then not assist me to 
persuade thy too timid sister that her Brace's honoar, his 
napptness, Iifos in the preservation of his friend ? Speak to 
her, counsel her, sweet Helen : and please the Almighty 
mrm of hearen, I will reward thy tenderness with the return 
of Wallace. 

Helen gazed intently at him as he spoke. She smiled 
when he endied, but she did not answer, and there was a 
wild racancy in the smile that seemed to say she knew not 
what had been spoken, and that her thoughts were faraway. 
Without further regarding him or any who were present, 
•he arose and left the room. At this moment of fearful ab- 
straction, her whole soul was bent, with an intensity that 
touched on madness, on the execution of a project which 
bad rushed into her mind in the moment she heard of Wal- 
lace's deathful captivity. 

The approaoh of night favoured her design. Hurrying to 
her chamber, she dismissed her maids with the prompt ex- 
cuse that she was ill and desired not to be disturbed till 
morniog ; then,bolting her door, she quickly habited herself 
in the page's clothes which she had so carefully preserved 
as the dear memorial of her happy days in France, and 
dropping from her window into the park beneath, ran swift- 
ly tnrough its woody precincts toward Dundee. 

Before she arrived at the suburbs of Perth, her tender feet 
became so blistered that she found the necessity of stopping 
at the first cottage. Her perturbed spirits rendered it im- 
possible for her to take rest, and site answered the hospitable 
offer df its humble owner with a request that he would go 
into the town and immediately purchase a horse to carry her 
that night to Dundee. She put her purse into the man's 
hand as she spoke, and he being willing to serve the young 
traveller in whatever way she pleased, without further dis- 
otission obeyed. When the animal was brought, and the 
honest Scot returned her the purse with its remaining oon- 
tents,she divided them with him, and turning from his Uianks 
in silence, mouoted her horse and rode awzj. 

About an hour before dawn she arrived within view of the 

'^ps lying in the harbour at Dundee. At this sig^tshe threw 

■ttUofTthe panting animal which she bad ui^^ed to its ut* 
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most speed, and learingr it to rest and liberty, iK^teaed fo 
the beach. A gentle breeze blew freshly froni the north- 
west, and sereral Teasels at that nutment were hearings their 
anchors to get under weigh. Are any, demanded she, 
boand for the Tower of London? None was the reply. -^ 
Despair was now in her heart and resture. But suddenly 
recollectingf that in dressing herself for her flight she had 
not taken off the jewels which she usually wore, sue exclaim- 
ed with renoyated hope, ** Will not gold tempt you to carry 
roe thither?" A rough Norwegian sailor jumped from the 
side of the nearest yessel, and readily answered m theafflrm- 
atiye. My life rejoined she, or a necklace of pearls shall 
be yours in the moment that you land me at the Tower of 
London. The man seeing the youth and agitation of the 
seeming boy who accosted him, doubted his power to per- 
form so mafpiificent a promise, and was half inclined to re- 
tract his assent; but Helen pointing to a jewel on her finger as 
a proof that she did not speak of things beyond her reach, he 
no longer hesitated, and pledging his word that, wind and 
tide in his fayour, he would land her at the Tower stairs, she, 
as if all happiness must meet her at that point, sprung into 
his yessel. The sails were unfurled ; the yoices of the men 
chaunted forth their cheering responses on clearing the har- 
bour; and Helen throwioff herself along the floor of her 
little cabin, silently breathed her thanks to Ood in that 
prostration of body and soul, for being indeed launched on 
the ocean whose wayes, she trusted, would soon oonyey 
her to Wallace. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

ArTER a tedious procrastination, occasioned by seyeral 
calms, on the eyeoing of the tenth day from the one in which 
Helen had embarked on board the little ship of Dundee, it 
eoteied on the broad bosom of the Nore. While she sat 
on the ueck watching the progress of the yessel with an ea- 

8 er spirit which would gladly haye taken wings to haye 
own to the object of her yoyage, she first saw the majestic 
waters of the Thames. But it was a tyrannous flood to her, 
and she marked not the diyerging shores crowned with pala- 
ces, for ner eyes looked oyer eyery marble dome to seek the 
black summits of the tower. At a certain |point the captain 
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of tii« reisel spolce through hie trampet to raminoB a ^dt 
from the land. — In a few minutes he was oheyed ; and th^ 
£ng^liBhman taking the helm, Heluo reclined on a coll of 
roper near him, and listened in wordiest attention to a reci- 
tal which boand up her e^ery sense in that of hearing; The 
captain who declared himself a Norwegian by birth, and, in 
consequence of his sea-fiuring life, a Scot by appellation, on- 
ly jested on the present troubles of his adopted country, 
and added tliat he thought any ruler the right who gare him a 
free course for traffic. In answer to this remark, the Eng- 
lishman with an observation not Tory flattering to the Nor- 
wegian's estimation of right and wrong, mentioned the cap^ 
ture of the onoe renowned champion of Scotland, and nana- 
ted its consequences. Even the enemy, who recounted the 
particulars, showed a truth in the recital which shamed the 
man who had benefitted by the patriotism he affected to 
despise, and, for which Sir William Wallace was imprisoned, 
and now likely to shed his blood. 

I was present, continqed the pilot, when the brave Scot 
was put on the raft which can*iea him through the traitor's 
gale into the tower. His hands and feet were bound with 
iron, but his head, owing to faintness from the wounds he 
had received at Lumloch, was so bent doivn on his breast as 
he reclined on the float, that J could not then see his face. 
There was a great pause: for none of us, when he did ap- 
pear in sight, could shout over the downfall of so merciful 
a conqueror. Ma«y were spectators of this scene, whose 
lives he had spared on the fields of Scotland, and m^ brother 
was among them. However, that I might have a distmct view 
of the man who had so long held our warlike monarch in 
dread, I went to Westminster-hall on the day that he was to 
be tried. The great judges of the land, and almost all the 
lords besides, were there ; and a very grand spectacle they 
made. But. when the hall door was opened, and the daunt* 
less prisoner appeared, then it was that 1 saw true majesty. 
Ring Edward on his throne never looked with such a royal 
air. His very chains seemed given to be graced by him, as 
he moved through the parting orowd with the step of one 
who had been used to have all hir accusers at bis feet. His 
head was now erect, and he looked with undisturbed dignity 
on all around. The Earl of Gloucester, whose life and lib- 
erty he had granted at Berwick, sat on the right of the Lord 
Chancellor. . Bishop Beck, the Lords De Valence and Scu- 
iist with one Monteitby who it seems was the maA that be* 
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tniyod bim into our hands, chairgred him with big>h treason 
ag^Dst the life of Kioff Edward and the peace of his majes- 
ty's realms of Eog^Iand and Scotland. GrierouS were the 
accasations broug^ht against him, and bitter the refilings 
with which he was denounced as a traitor too mischievous 
to deserve any show of mercy. The Earl of Gloucester,who 
had several times attempted to stem the headlong fury of 
their several depositions, at last rose indignantly, and in en- 
ergetic and respectful terms implored Sir William Wallace, 
by the reverence in which he held the tribunal of future 
ages to answer for himself. 

On this adjuration, brave Earl! replied he. Twill, O ! men 
of Scotland, What a voice was that! In it was aU honesty 
and nobleness ; and a murmur arose aimong those who seem- 
ed to fear its power, which Gloucester was obliged to check 
by exclaiming aloud with a stern countenance, " Silence I 
while Sir William Wallace speaks, or he who disobeys shall 
be dismissed the cotirt. A pause succeeded, and the chief- 
tain, with the god-like majesty of truth, denied the possibil- 
ity of his being a traitor to Edward, to whom he never owed 
any allegiance : and then, with the same fearlessness, he 
avowed the facts alleged against him in the accusations of 
the navoc he had made of the English on the Scottish plains, 
and of the devastations he bad afterwards wrought in the 
lands of England. It was a son, cried he, defending the or- 
phans of his father from a treacherous friend ! It was the 
8V7ord of restitution, gathering on his fields the harvests be 
had stolen from theirs ! He spoke more and nobly ; too no- 
bly for them who heard him. They rose to a tnan to silence 
what they could not confute; and the sentence of death was 
pronounced on him ; the cruel death of a traitdr!( x ) The 
Earl of Gloucester turned pale on his seat, but the counte- 
nance of Wallace was unmoved. As he was led forth, I fol- 
lowed, and saw the young Le de Spencer and several other 
reprobate gallants of our court, ready to receive him. With 
shameful mockery they threw laurels on his head, and with 
torrents of derision, told Kim that it was meet they should so 
salute the champion of Scotland ! (y) Wallace glanced oii 
them a look which spoke rather pity than contempt, and with 
a serene countenance he followed the warden toward the 
tower. The hirelings of his accusers loaded him with in- 
vectives as he passed alonff ; but the people who beheld b^* 
noble mi**n, and who had heard of and many felt his ige 
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root Tiitaei,'d«plorad and wept his hard aentence* To-mof^ 

roir, at sun ri&e, he dies. 

Heleo's face beings overabadoiTed bj the feathers of her 
hat, the agony of her mind coald Aot have been read in her 
countenance, hiul the good Southron been sufficiently unin- 
terested in bis story to regard the sympathy of others ; but 
as soon as the dreadful wonls, to-morrow, at sun i^ise, he dies, 
fell on her ear, she started from her seat : her horror-struck 
senses apprehended nothing further, and turning to the Nor- 
wegian, Captain, cried she, I must reach the tower this night. 
Impossible! was the reply ; the tide will not take us up till 
to-morrow at noon. Then the waves must ! cried she« and 
franticly rushing toward the ship's side, she would have 
thrown herself mto the' water had not the pilot caught her 
arm. Boy ! said he, are you mad ? your action, j^our looks- 
No, interrupted she, wrinciog her hands, but in the tower 
I must be this night, or— Oh ! Grod of mercy, end my mise- 
ry I the unutterable anguish of her voice, countenance, and 
gesture, excited a suspicion in the Englishman that this youth 
was connected with the Scottish chief; and not choosing 
even to hint his surmise to the unfeeling Norwegian, in a 
different tone he exhorted Helen to composure, and offered 
her his own boat which was then towed at the side of the ves- 
sel, to take her to the tower. Helen grasped the pilot's rough 
hand, and in a paroxysm of gratitude pressed it to her lips t 
then forgetful of her engagements witn the insensible man, 
who stood unmoved by her side, sprung into the boat. The 
Norwegian followed her, and in a threatening tone demand* 
ed his hire. She now recollected it, and putting her hand 
into her vest, gave him the string of pearls which had been 
jaer necklace. He was satisfied, and the boat pushed off. 

The cross, the hallowed pledge of her chaste communion 
with Wallace in the chapel of Snawdoun ; and which always 
bung suspended on her bosom, was now in her hand and pres* 
sed close to her heart. The rowers plied their oars ; ana her 
eyes with a gaze as if they would pierce the horizon, looked 
intently onward as the men laboured through the tide. Even 
to see the walls which contain^ Wallace, seemed to prom- 
ise her a degree of comfort she dared hardly hope in such an 
abyss of misery she was fated to enjoy. At last the awful 
liattlements of England's state prison rose befora her. She 
could not mistake them. That is the tower, said one of the 
jrowers. A shriek escaped her, and instantly covering her 
fi«« with her bands, she Iriml to shut out from her (right those 
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rery walk she had so long sought amonr the clouds. Tbejr 
imprisoned Wallace! He groaned within their confines! 
and their presence paralyzed her heart 

Shall T die before I reach thee, Wallace! was the question 
which her almost flitting soul uttered as she, trembling, yet 
with swift step, ascended the stone stairs which led from the 
water's edge to the entrance of the tower. She flew through 
the different courts to the one in which stood the prison of 
Wallace. Here she dismissed the boatman who conducted 



her, with a ring from her finger as his reward ; and passing 
a body of soldiers which kept guard before a large porch 
that led into the yestibule of the dung^eons, she entered and 



found herself in an immense paved room. A single sentinel 
stood at the end near an iron door. There then was Wal- 
lace ! — Forgetting her disg^uise and situation in the frantic 
ragemess of her pursuit she hastily adyanced to the man r — 
Let me pass to Sir William Wallace, cried she, and treasures 
shall be your reward ! Whose treasures ? my pretty page ; 
demanded the soldier; I dare not, were it at the suit of the 
Countess of Gloucester herself. ^ O ! cried Helen, for the 
sake of a greater than any Countess in this land, take this 
jewelled bracelet and let me pass ! 

The man misapprehending the words of this adjuration, 
at sight of the diamonds, supposing the page must come 
from the queen, no longer demurred; and putting the brace- 
let into his bosom, told Helen that, as he grant^ this per- 
mission at the risk of his life, she must conceal herself in 
the interior chamber of the prisoner's dungeons sboukl any 
from the warden visit him during their iotenriew. She rea- 
dily promised this ; and he informed her,, that when through 
this door she would cross two other apartments, the bolts to 
the entrances of which she must undraw, and then at the 
extremity of a long passage she would see a door fastened 
by a latch which would admit her to Sir William Wallace. 
With these words, the soldier removed the massy bars, and 
Helen entered. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



Hklkn'8 fleet steps canried her in a few imputes tbroogli 
tiie interrening^ dung'eons to the door which would restore 
to her ejes the being with whose life her existence seemed 
blended. The bolts had yielded to her hands. The iron 
latch now gave way,and the ponderous oak grating dismally 
on its hinges, she looked forward, and beheld the object of 
all her solicitude seated at a stone table, apparently writing, 
He raised his head at the sound. The peace of heayen was 
in his eyes, and a smile on his lips^ as ii he had expected an 
anffel visitant. 

The fixed glance of him struck to the heart of Helen ; yen' 
eration, anguish, shame all rushed on her at once. She waa 
in hib presence ! but bow might be turn from consolation he 
had not sought ! The intemperate passion of her step-mother 
now glared before her; his contempt of the Countess' unso- 
licited advances, appeared ready to be extended to her rash 
daughter in-law ; and with an irrepressible cry, which seem- 
ed to breathe out her life, Helen would hav$ fled : but her 
failing limbs bent under her, anu she fell senseless into the 
dungeon. WaUace started from his seat. He thought his 
senses must deceive him, and yet the shriek was Lady Hel- 
en's ! — He had beard ihe same cry which had brought him 
to her side on the Pentland bills ; and bending to the inani* 
mate form before him, he took off the plumed hat, and part- 
ing the neavy iocks which now fell oyer her face, he reco||^« 
nized the features of her who alone bad ever shared his 
meditations with Marion. He .sprinkled water on her fac9 
and hands : he put his cheek to hers ; it was ashy cold ; he 
felt the chill at his heart. Helen ! exclaimed he, in a yoic« 
of alarm, Helen awake ! speak to thy friend. 

Still she remained motionless. Dead ! cried he, with in- 
ttieased emotion; gone so soon!— gone to tell Marion that 
her Wallace comes. Blessed angel! cried he, clasping her 
to ai£ breast with an energy of which he was not aware. — 
Take me, take me with thee ! Thd pressure, the yoice, 
iXKised the dormant life of Helen. With a torturing sigh 
she iinsecJed her eyes from the death-like load that oppress- 
ed them, and found herself in the arms of Wallace. 

All her wandering senses, which the promulgation of his 
danger had dispersed at Hunting tower, and maintained in a 
bewildered state even to the moment of her seeing him ixi 
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Ibe dang^eon, noir rallied, and io tioorerttA sanitj smoteher 
to the aoal. rhousrh still orerwhelmed with grief at the fiite 
which threatened to tear him from her and life, she now 
wondered how she coakl erer hare so trampled on the retreat- 
ing- modesty of her nature, u to naFe brtiufht herself thus 
into his presence ; and in a Foice of horroi\ of despair, belieF- 
ing that she had for eFer destroyed herself in his opinion, she 
exclaimed, *< Father of heaven ! how came I here ? — I am 
lost, and innocently : — but who can read the heart !" 

She lay in hopeless misery on his breast with her eyes 
again cl(»ed, almost unconscious of the pillow on which she 
leaned. Lady Helen, returned he, hardly comprehendine 
her, was it other than VVallace you sought in these dungeons r 
I dared to think that the parent we both adore had sent you 
hither to be his harbinger of my hearenly consolations ! 
Helen, recalled, to self-possession by the kindness of these 
words, turned her head on his bosom, and in a burst of grate- 
ful tears bardly articulated, '< And will you not abhor me for 
this act of madness ! But I was not myself. And vet, where 
shoqld I live or die, but at the feet of my benefactor ?"^ 
The stedfast soul of Wallace was subdued by this language, 
and the manner of its utterance. It was the disinterested 
dictates of a pure though agitated spirit, which he now was 
con?inced, did most exclusively love him, but with the pas- 
sion of an angel ; and the tears of a sympathy which spioke 
their kindred natures, stole from his eyes as he bent his 
cheek on her head. She felt them ; and rejoicing in such 
an assurance that she yet possessed his esteem, a blessed 
calm diffused itself OFer her mind, and raising herself, with 
a look of Firtuous confidence, she exclaimed, «*Then yop 
do understand me, Wallace? you pardon me this apparent 
forretfulness of my sex, .and you recognize a true sister in 

Helen Mar? I may administer to that noble heart, till ." 

She paused, turned deadly pale, and then clasping^ his hand 
in both her's to her lips in bitter agony, added, *^ till we meet 
in heaven ?" 

And blissful, dearest saint, will be our union there, replied 
he, where soul meets soul unencumbered of these earthly 
fetters, and mingl& with each other, even as thy tender tear- 
drops now glide into mine ! But there, my Helen, we shall 
never wee(>. No heart will be left unsatisfied ; tto spirit 
will mourn in jealousy, for that happy region is the abode of 
lore :— of love without the defilements or thedisf^uietudesoT 
■mortalily; fi>r there is an ererlastingi pore 603070*^ 
?7* 
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It is a full diffusire tenderness, wbioh, i 
unites the whole ia one spirit of boundless lv% 
of our God! 

Ah ! cried Helen, throwing herself on her ku«x3S in holy 
enthusiasm ; join then your prayers with mine, most reirered 
of friends, that I msiy be admitted in such blessedness ! — 
Petition our God tu forgfive me, that I have sometimes en 
vied the love you bear your Marion. But I now love her sd 
entirely, that to be her and your handmaid in paradise would 
amply satisfy my soul. <' O ! Helen, cried Wallace, g^raisping 
her uplifted hands in his, and clasping^ them' to his heart, thy 
soul and Marion's are indeed one, and as one I love ye ! 

This unlooked for declaration almost overpowered Helen 
in its flood of happiness ; and with a smile which seemed to 
picture the very heavens opening before her, she tamed hei 
eyes from him to the crucifix which stood on the table, and 
bowing her head on its pedestal, was lost in the devotion oj* 
rapturous gratitude. 

At this juncture, wheh, perhaps, the purest bliss that ever 
descended on woman's heart now glowed in that of Helen, 
the Earl of Gloucester entered. His were not Visits of con- 
solation; for he knew that his friend, who had built his 
heroism on the rock of Christianity, did not require the 
comfortings of any mortal hand. At sight of him, Wallace, 
pointing to the kneeling Helen, beckoned him into the inner 
cell where his straw pallet lay; and there in a low roice, 
declared who she was, and requested the earl to use his 
authority to allovf her to remain with him to the la^. — After 
that, said he, I rely on you, generous Gloucester, to convey 
.safely back to her country, a being who seems to have 
nothing of earth about her but the terrestrial body wbioh 
enshrines her angelic soul. 
' The sound of a voi^e speakirig with Wallace, aroused 
Helen from her happy trance. Alarmed that it might be the 
horrid emissaries of the tyrant, come prematurely to tear 
him fr<^m her, she started on her feet ; where are you, Wal- 
lace.^ cried she, looking distractedly around her; I must be 
with you even in death ! 

Wallace hearing her fearful cry, hastened into the dun- 
geon and relieved her immediate terror by naming the earl 
of Gloucester, who followed him. The conviction that Wal- 
lace was under mortal sentence, which his beatified repre- 
sentations of the bliss he was going to meet had almost lost 
in itsi^lories^ qoht rushed uj^oa her with redoabied horrors. 
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TbiB world ay^n rote before hei in. the penoa of Glouces- 
ter. It reminded her that she and Wallace were not yet 
passed in the hereafter whose anticipated joys had wrapt 
oer in such sweet eljsium. He had yet the oitter cap of 
death to drink to the dregs ; and all of human weakoest 
ag^o writhed in her breast. And is there no bote ? cried 
she looking earnestly on the disturbed face of Gloucester; 
ah! conduct me to this lawless king! If tears, if a breaking 
heart can arail, I will kneel before him ; I will die before 
him ; only let Sir William Wallace liye. 

Dearest sister of my soul! cried Wallace throwinr hit 
aqras around her agitated figure, thy knees shall never oend 
to any less than God, for me ! Did He will my longer pil< 
pimage on this earth, of which my spirit is already weary. 
It would not be in the power of any numan tyrant to hold me 
in these bonds. I am content to ^, my Helen ; and angels 
whisper nta, that thy bridal bed will be William Wallace's 
grave ! At this assurance she looked up to him with|i blush 
of strange delight ; but she spoke not. 

Gloucester lor a moment contemplated the chaste union 
of two spotless hearts, with an admiration almost amounting 
to devotion. Gentle lady, said he, the messa£;'e that I came 
to impart to Sir William Wallace bears with it a show of 
hope : and I trust that your tender spirit will be as jiersua- 
sive, as consolatory. A private embassy haajust arrived in 
haste irom France, to negotiate with king Edward for the 
safety of our friend as a pnnce of that realm. I left the am- 
bassadors, continued he, turning to the Scottish chief, in ve- 
hement debate with his majesty; and he has at length g^nty 
ed a suspension of the horrible injustice that was to have 
been completed to-morrow, until some conditions are re- 
plied to by you on your acceptance of which, he declares, 
• •• ' ihis< *• *" ' ' '^ 



shall depend nis compliance with king Philip's demands. 

And you will accept them ? cried Helen, in a tumult of 
wild hope. The communication of Gloucester had made no 
change in the equable pulse of Wallace ; and he replied, 
with a look of tender pity upon her animated countenance, 
« The conditions of Edward are too likely to be snares for 
that honour which I will bear with me uncontaminated to the 
grave. Therefore, dearest consolei of my last hours, do not 
give way to hopes which a greater King than Edward may 
^omqsaoicl me to disappoint." Helen bowed her head in 
lilence. The colour again faded from her cheek, and d«f 
apair dace ixu>ce tugged at her heart-strings. 

. ; .„ ., joogle 
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GIooGerter reromed : and after narratiiig^ some pardcnlm 
coQceroing the oonference between the Kiog^and theambas- 
■adon, (deeming it probable, that should Wallace even final- 
Iv refuse the terms which would be proposed to him, that 
the time of the negotiation would at least very much prolong 
his sojourn in this world ;) he suggested the impracticability 
of secretly retainmg Lady Helen for so long a period in the 
dungeon with him. I dare not, continued he, be privy to 
such a circumstance and conceid it from the king. I know 
not what messei\gers he may send to impart his conditions to 
you, and should she be discovered, £dward, doubly incensed, 
would tear her from you, and as an accessary so mvolve me 
in his displeasure, that I must be disabled from serving either 
of you farther. Were I so far to honour his feelings as a 
man, as to mention it to him, I do not believe that he v^oold 
oppose her wishes ; but how to reveal such a circumstance 
with an^ regard to her fair fame, I know not; for all are 
not sufficiently virtuous to believe her spotless innocence. — 

Helen, who summoned all her strength at the intimation 
which threatenei to separate her from Wallace, hastilv in* 
terrupted Gloucester, and with firmness said, " When I en- 
tered these walls, the world and I parted forever. The good 
or the evil opinion of the impure in heart can never smect 
me : — they shall never see me more. The innocent will 
iudge me by themselves, and by the end of my race. I came 
nere to minister with a sister's duty to my own and my father's 

f>reserver. and while he abides here, I will never consent to 
eave his feet. When he goes hence, if it be to bless .man- 
kind again, I shall find the longest life too short to pour forth 
all my gratitude ; and for that purpose I will dedicate my- 
self in some nunnery of my native land. But should he be 
^kec from a world that is unworthy of him, soon, very soon, 
shall I cease to feel its aspersions in the grave.'' 

No aspersions which I can avert^ dearest Helen, cried 
Wallace, shall ever tarnish th^ fame of one whose purity can 
only be transcended by her who is now made perfect in hea- 
ven ! Consent, noblest of women, to wear for the few davsl 
may ^et linger here, a name which thy sister angel lias 
sanctified to me. Give me a legal right to call you mine, 
and Edward himself will not then dare to divide what Grod 
has joined together ! 

Helen attempted to answer, but the words died on the 
seraphic smile which beamed upon her lips, and die dropped 
bw head Upon hit breast 
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Oioocester, who law.no ether means of insuring^ to his 
frieod her society, was rejoiced al this resolulioq of Wallace ; 
he had himself longped to propose it, but koew not how to do 
so with sufficient delicacy; and reading the consent of Helen, 
in th^ tender emotion which denied her speech, without Tur- 
ther delay, as the hour was advancing icward midnight, he' , 
quitted the apartment to bring the confessor of the warden, 
to join their hands before he should leare them for the night. 

On his re^entrance, be found Helen sitting dissolved in 
tears, with her hand clasped in his friend*s. The sacred 
The was soon performed; which endowed her with all the 
claims unon Wallace whicb her devoted heart had so long 
sighed ^rter with resigned hopefulness ; — to be his helpmate 
on earth^— his partner in the tomb— his dear companion in 
heaven ! With the last benediction she threw herself on her 
knees before him, and put his hand to her lips in eloquent 
silence. Gloucester, with a look of kind farewell, withdrew, 
with the priest. 

Thou noble daughter of the noblest Scot ! said Wallace, 
raising her from^tbo ground, this bosom is thy place, and 
not my feet. Long it will not be given me to hold thee 
here; but even in the hours of oUr separation, my spirit wiir 
hover near thee, to bear thine to our everlasting home. 

The heart of Helen alternately beat violently^ and paused 
as if the vital currents were suddenly stopped. Hope and 
fear agitat^ her by turns: but clinging to 'the flattering 
prospect which the arrival of the amoassadors bad excited, 
and almost believing that she could not he raised to srch a 
pinnacle of felicity as to be made the wife of Wallace, only 
to be hurled to the abyss of misery by his instant and vio- 
lent death; she timidly breathed a hope that by the present 
interference of King Philip, Edward might not be found in- 
exorable. 

Disturb not the holy comnoture ol your soul by such an 
expectation, returned he, I know my adversary too well 
to anticipate his relinquishing the object of his vengeance, 
but at a price more inuLmons than the most ignoble death. — ' 
TberefAre, hest beloved of all on earth ! look for no deli- 
verance for thy Wallace but what passes through the mve; 
and to me, dearest Helen, its gates are on golden binges 
turning; for all is light and bliss which shines on me from 
within their courts ! 

Helen's thoughts, in the idea of his heing turn from her& 
could not wrest themselves from the direfiil unagea of ^ 
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exacQtioii ; sbe thnddered, and in ftdterin^ accents replied, 
^ Ah ! could we g^Iide from sleep into so blessed a death, I 
would hail it eren for thee. But the threatened horrors, 
■hould they fall on thj sacred head, will, in that hour, I trust, 
also divorce mv soul from this erievous world. 
• Not soj my flelbn, returned he; keep not thy dear eyes 
forever fixed on the gloomy appendages of death. The scaf- 
Ibld and the g^rave have nought to do with the immortal soul: 
it cannot be wounded by the one, nor confined bv the other. 
And is not the soul thV full and perfect Wallace? It is that 
which now speaks- to thee, which will cherish thy beloved 
idea for ever. Lament not then how soon this body, its mere 
apparel, is laid down in the dust. But rejoice still in my ex- 
istence which through him who ted captivity captive, will 
never know a pause. Comfort then thy heart, my soul's 
dear sister, and sojourn a little while on this earth, to bear 
witness for thy Wallace to the friends he loves. 

Helen, who felt the import of his words in her heart, gent* 
ly bowed her head, and he proceeded. 

** As the first who stemmed with roe the torrent which, 
with God's help, we so often laid into a calm, I mention to 
you my faithful Lanerkers. Many of them bled and died 
in the contest; and to their orphans, with the children of 
those who yet survive, I consign all the world's wealth that 
yet belongs to William Wallace : Ellerslie aqd its estajtea 
are ^heirs. (r] To Bruce, m^ sovereign and my friend, the 
loved companion nf the hour in which! freed you, my Hel- 
en, from tne arms of violence; to him I beaueath this heart, 
kmt to him by bonds more dear than even loyalty g^ Bear it 
to him ; and when he is summoned to his heaveoiy throne, 
then let his heart and mine fill up one urn. To Lord Rnth- 
ven, to Bothwell, to Scrymgeour, and Kirkpatrick, I give 
my prayers and blessings." 

Here Wallace paused. Helen, who had listened to him 
with a holy attention which hardlv allowed a sigh to breathe 
from her steadfast heart, spoke ; but the voice was scarcely 
audible — *' And what for Edwin, who loves you dearer than 
life? he cannot be forgotten." Wallace started at this; — 
then she was ignorant of the death of that too faitbfui friend ! 
In a hurrying accent he replied — '* Never forgotten ! Oh, 
Helen! I asked for him lite, and heaven g^ve him long 
life, even for ever and ever !" Helen's eyes met his with a 
look of aw(ul inquiry ; " That would mean, he has gone be« 
ibre you '" The countenance of Wallace answered her« -« 
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Ha|>|i3r Edwki ! cried tbe, and the tean nined orer her 
cheelcS) as she bent ber head oo her arm. Wallace contin- 
ued ; '* He laid down his life to presenre mine in the hovel 
of Tjomloch. The false Monteith could get no Scot to lay 
hands on their tnte defender ; and even the foreign ruffians 
be brou^t to the task, might have spared the noble boj, but 
an arrow from the traitor nimself pierced his heart* Con- 
tention was then no more and I resigned myself to follow 
him." 

What a desert has the world become! exclaimed Helen : 
then taming on Wallace with a saintlike smile he added, I 
would hardly now withhold you. You will bear im Helen's 
lore, and teU him how soon I will be with ye. >ar Father 
may not aHow my heart to break ; but in his mercy he may 
take my soul in the pHiyers which I shall hourly breathe to 
bim ! Thoa bast been lent me as my sweet confolation here, 
my Helen ; replied he, and the Almighty dispenser of that 
comfort will not long banish yon from the object of yonr 
innocent wishes. 

While they thus poured into each others bosoms the ineffa- 
ble balm of friendsnip's purest tenderness, the eyes of Wal- 
lace insensibly closed. Tour gentle influence, gently mur 
mured he, brings that sleep to the eyelids which has not 
irisited them since I first entered these walls. Like my 
Marion, Helen, thy presence brings healing on its wings.— 
Sleep then, replied sne, and her angel spirit will keep watch 
with mine. 



CHAPTER XXni. 

Though all the furies of the elements seemed let loose 
to rage around the walls of the dunreon, still Wallace slept 
in the loud uproar. Calm was within ! and the warfare of 
the world could not disturb the balmy rest into which the 
angel of peace had steeped his senses. From this profound 
repose he was awoke, just as Helen had sunk into a lig^ht 
slumber, by riie entrance of Gloucester. But the "first 
words of the eari aroused her, and rising, she followed ber 
beloved Wallace to his side. 

He came by the king's order thus early, to show his msf- 
jesty's readiness to comply with the wishes of his royal brr- 
ther of France. Gkmcester pat a scroll into the hand oiV 



"lace i Stg^n thaft, said he, and you art ft'M. ' I kmnr not its 
contents ; bat the king commissioned me, as a mark of tub 
grace, to be the messenger of your release. 

Wallace read the conditions, and the colour-deepened on 
his cheek a9 his eye met each article. i/« «aff to revnU Ms 
asyium of Bruce; io/orwwear ScotUmd fir kmr : aind to 
take an oaih of allmanee to Edward^ me eeal ^ whick 
whtnUd be the Enffluh Earldom ^ CUoHatidi Wailac«« 
closed the parchment. '' King Edward knows well what will 

' be my rep' ; I neied not speak it." You wiU accvpt his 
terms ? ask i the EarL 

«^ Not to 'isure me a life of ages with all earthly bliss my 
portion ! I trc spoken to these o0ers before^ Read them, 
my noble fhend, and then gire him as mine the answer that 
wouM be yours." 6k)ucester obeyed; and wlule hia eyes 

-wane beot on the p«rchment, those of Helen were fixed on 
bmr almost worshipped husband: she looked through his 

I beaming oounteoance into his rery soul, and there saw the 
sublime purpose that consigned his unbending head to the 
scaffold. When Gloucester had finished, corered with the 
burning blush of shame, he crushed the disgraceful scroll in 
his hand, and exclaimed with honourable vehemence i^iost 

;the deep dupHcity and the deeper cruelty of his father in- 
law by such base subterfuges to mode the embassy of France 
and H» noble object. 

This is the morning in which I was to hare met my (ate! 
replied Wallace. Tell this tyrant of the earth, that I am 
eren now ready to receive the last stroke of his injustice. In 
the peaceful grave, my Helen, added he, turning to her, 
who sat pale and aghast, I shall be beyond his power ! GIou^ 
cester walked the room in great disturbance of mind, while 
Wallace continued in a lower tone his attempts to recall some 
perception of his consolations to the abstracted and soul- 
struck Helen. The earl stopped suddenl;^ before them.— 
^* That the king did not expect your acquiescence without 
• )me hesitation, I cannot doubt; for he told me, when I 
informed him that the Lady Helen Mar, now your wife, was 
the sharer of your prison, that should you still oppose your- 
self to what he called your own interest, I d ust bring her 

. to him, as the last means of persuading ynu to receive bis 
mercy." 
Never! replied Wallace: I reject what he calls mercy. 

..He has no rights of judgment over me: and his pretended 
marcy is au aasumption which, as a trtie born Scot, I det* 
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|»lte. He may nfle me of my life, but he shall nerer bernile 
tne into any acknowledg-emeot of an authority that is ialse< 
No wife, nor ought of mine, with my consent, shall ever 
stand before him as a suppliant for William Wallace. ! will 
die as I have lived, the eqaai of Edwai^ in all thin^ but a 
cro^n i *nd his superior in being true to the glory of priuca 
or peasant — unblemished honour. 

FiDdiDC the Scottish chief not to be shaken in thia deter- 
minab hi jrlpucester, humbled to the soul by the base ty* 
ranDY f is royal father-in-law, soon after withdrew to ao- 
qaai t hi haughty monarch with the ill success of his em* 
bass ^ut ere noon had turned, he re-appeared, with a 
couc euauce. declarative of some distressing errand. He 
ftmnc Helen awakened to the AiU perception of all her pend- 
ing evils — that she was on the eve of losing for ever, the ob- 
ject dearest to her in this world ; and though she wept not, 
though she listened to the lord of all her wishes with smiles 
af holy approTal,her heart bled within, and with a welcome, 
which entbrced his consolatory arguments, she hailed its 
mortal pains. 

1 come, said Gloucester, not to urge you to send Lady 
Helen as a suitor to Kinr Edward ; bnt to spare her tho 
misery of being separated from you while life is yours*^ 
He tlien proceeded to relate, that the French ambassadors 
knew not the conditions which were offered to the Object of 
their mission ; but being informed that be had refused them, 
they still continue to press their sorereign's demands with a 
power which Edward seemed cautious to provoke; and, 
therefore, as a last proof of bit desire to acquiesce in the 
wishes of Philip, be told the French loods that he would 
send his final propositions to Sir William Wallace by that 
chieftain's wife, who he found was then his companion ra the 
lower. On my intimating, continued the earl, that I feared 
&he would be unable to appear before him, his answer was : 
Let her see to that: such refusal shall be answered by her 
unmediate separation from her husband. 

Let me in this demand, cried she, turning with collected 
firmness to Wallace, satisfy the will of Edward : it is only 
to purchase my continuance with you ; trust me noblest 'of 
men ! 1 should be unworthy of the name you have given* me, 
could I sully it in my person, by one debasing word or action 
to the author of all our ills ! Ah, my Helen, replied be, 
what is it yoo ask ? Am I to live to see a repetition of tli« 
komfiofEUershe? No»oBiDy liftt MWirwadOkNioeilert 
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my soul, in this mstance, I woald pledge for KinpEdwahl't 
fnanhood. His ambition mig^lK lead him to trample on ati 
men : but still for woman, he feels as becomes a man aiid a 
koifht 

Helen renewed her snpplications : and Wallace, on the 
strenfi^th of her promise, (and aware that should he with- 
hold her attendance, that his implacable adversary, howeret 
he mig^ht spare her personal injury, would not forbear wound- 
ing^ her to the soul by tearing her from him] in pttv to her, 
g^ve an unwilling consent to What might seem as o. ussioa 
on his part to an authority be had shed his blood t i i p lose. 
But not in these garments, said he, must my Heltii «i peaf 
before the eyes o( our enemy. She must bo habiced s « be- 
comes her sex and her own delicacy. 

^ Anticipating this propriety, Gloucester bad imparted the 
circumstisLnce to his Countess, and she had sent a box of fe- 
male apparel, which the earl now brought in from the pas- 
sage. Helen retired to the inner cell, and, hastily arraying 
herself in the first suit that (presented itself, re-appearecT ina 
blue mantle wrapped over her white robes, and her beauti- 
ful hair covered with a long veil. As Gloucester took hef 
hand to lead her forth, VV^allace clasped the other hand in 
his, and said, ** Remember, my Helen, that on no terms but 
untrammelled freedom of soul will your Wallace accept of 
life* This, I know, will not oe granted by the man to whom 
you go ; therefore speak and act in his presence, as if I. were 
fthread? beyond the skies." 

Hacf this faithful friend, now his almost adoring wife, left 
bis side with more sanguine hopes, how grievously would 
Ihev have been blasted ! 

Edward received her alone. The tender loveliness of her 
perfect form, and. the celestial dignity which seemed to 
oreathe in all her words a^d movements, at first struck him 
with that admiration and awe which he had been accustomed 
to feel toward the eminently beautiful of her sex ; but the 
domineering passion of his soul soon put to flight these gentle 
respects; ana finding that the noble spirit of Helen rose 
above the proud demands he urged her to enforce on ner 
husband, he fare way to the violence of his resentment, and 
with many invectives agpainst the rebellious obstinacy of 
Wallace, painted to her m all its horrible details the punish- 
ment he was doomed to suffer. Then, when he saw her 
transfixed in mate despair, and leaning against a pillar, as if 
te«dy te sink under the blow he had given her, he expatiated 
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on (be yean of happiness and splendour which should await 
her husband, would he accept his conditions. Counsel him, 
lady, repeated he, to re?eal to me the hidingc- place of Ro- 
bert Bruce : ajd that he does so shall erer be a secret be< 
tween us. Let him bind his faith to me by the oath of alle- 
giance, and I will make him as the right hand of my throna 
And for you, romantic woman, if you will awake to your 
own true interest, and brinr him to the same conviction, all 
the honours wh^ch 1 w uld hare bestowed on you as the 
Countess Aymer de Valence, shall be redoubled as the wile 
of my Earl of Clereiand ! 

Mortal distinctions, Kine of England, replied she, sum* 
rooning all the strength of her^sonl to give utterance to her 
answer, cannot bribe the wife of Sir William Wallace to 
betra)f his virtues. His life is dear to me, but his immacu- 
late ralCb to his God ami his lawful prince, are dearer. I can 
tee him die and smile ; — for I shall join him triumphant in 
heaven ; — but to behold him dishonour himself ! to counsel 
him so to do, is beyond my power ; I should expire with 
grief in the shameful moment. 

^*And this is your proud reply, madam ?" 

** I can gire no other." 

, " Then be his blood upon your head, for you hare pro*> 
nounced bis doom !" 

The words struck like the bolt of death upon her heart 
She reeled and fell senseless on the floor. 

She awoke to recollection, lying on a couch, with a lady 
weeping over her. It was the Countess of Gloucester. — 
When the king perceived the state into which his headlong 
fury had cast the innocent victim of his wrath against Yf al- 
lace, and as he wished to keep these negotiations respecting 
that chief a secret from the nation, he called bis daughter, 
the compassionate wife of Gloucester; and while he gave 
hu final orders to the earl, left her to recover the unhappy 
lady Helen. 

£ager to be restored to him from whom she knew she 
must now so soon be most cruelly senarated, Helen without 
regarding who might be the benevolent lady that attended 
her, started from the couch, and implored to be immediately 
taken back to the Tower. The countess ouieted her terrors 
that Edward meant to detain her; and telling her who she 
was, soon after withdrew to see if the earl was released br 
the king, and ready to re-conduct his cbaige to her hnsbar 

A long howc was ww pvp^ in aolitmi dariat r 
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Helen suffered the dreadfnl aeoi.x39 of a mind torn between 
suspense of a^in beings with Wallace, and the horrible cer 
tainty of his impending^ fate. At last, even in the moment 
when her impatience had precipitated her into the resolution 
of finding^ her way from the palace alone, the earl of Glouces- 
ter entered the room — his ^countess ^vas too much overcome 
by the scene she had witnessed, »gun to look on the youth- 
ful wife of the hero who was so soon to leave her the most 
bereaved of widows : and Helen, fishing toward the earl, 
Lavdly articulated in a err of frenzied joy. ** Take me 
hence !*'— and g^iving^ hun her hand, spoke not till she was 
sfain clasped in the arms of Wallace. 

Here will I live ! Here will I die ! cried she, in a passion 
of tears; they may sever my soul from my body, but never 
again part me from this dear bosom ! Never, never my He- 
len ! said he, reading her conference with the king, in the 
wild terror of its effects. Her senses seemed fearfully disor- 
dered, as she clung to him, and muttered sentences ot such 
incoherenc]jr that shook him to the soul, be oast a look of such 
expressive inquiry upon Gloucester, that the earl could onlj 
answer by hastily putting his band on his face to hide his 
own emotion. At last the tears she shed appeared to relieve 
the excess of her agonies, and she gradually sunk into an 
awful calm. Then rising from her husband's arms, she seat- 
ed herself on' the stone TOUCh, and still in a firm voice. Earl, 
I can now bear to bear you repeat the last decision of the 
king of England. 

Diearest lady, returned be, to convince your suffering spi- 
rit that no earthly means have been left unessayed to change 
the unjust purpose of the king, know that I left in his pre- 
tence the queen and my wife both weeping tears of disap- 
pointment. On the moment when I found that aiiraments 
could no longer avail, I implored him by every consideration 
of God and man to redeem his honour, sacrificed by the un- 
just decree pronounced on Sir William Wallace. My entreat- 
ies were repulsed with anger, for the sudden entrance ot 
Lord Athol with fresh fuel to his flame, so confirmed his direful 
resolution, that, desperate for my friend, I threw myself on 
my knees. The queen, and then my wife, both prostrate at 
bis feet, enforced my suit, but all in vain ; his heart seemed 
hardened by our earnestness ; and his answer, while it put 
us to silence, g^ranted Wallace a triumph even in bis chains. 
Cease, cried he, Wallace and I have now come to that issue 
thai ofM nnis^ fail. I shall use my advantage, though 1 



iko%U wftI1( over the neckt of half my kindraJ to ftoootn. 
fliah bu fate. I cao fiad no secarity on my tlM-one, no- peace- 
IQ my bed, until I know that he, m}' direst enemy iauamore ! 
Sorry am I, generous Gloucester, interrupted Wallace,, 
that for my life yoa hare stooped vour knee to one so unwor- 
thy of your nobleness. Let then his tyranny take ita 
Goorse* But its shaft shall not reach the soul his unkingly 
spirit hopes to wound. He may dishonour my body« may 
mangle these limbs, but WiUiam Wallace will then be &ut 
beyond his reach I Gloucester gased on him, doubting th» 
inspired expression of bis countenance. *' Surely," said he, 
" my uttconquered friend will not now be forced to self-vio- 
lence?" '' No," returned Wallace, '^suspect me not of sucb 
base rassalage to this poor tabernacle of clay .--Did 1: believfr 
it my Father's will that I should die at every pore^ } would 
submit. For so his immaculate Sod laid down bis life for a 
rebellious world ! — ^And is a servant greater thanJiis master,, 
that I should be exempt from this trial ? — But I await hia 
•ummons, and he whispers to my soul that the rope of Ed- 
ward shall never make this firee bora neck feel its degrading 
touch.»» ' 

Helen, with re-awakened horror, listened to the words of 
Wallace, which referred to the last outrage to be committed 
on bis sacred remains. She recalled the corresponding 
threats of the king, and again losing self-possession, start- 
iag wildly up, she exclaimed, and is there no humanity in 
his ruthless neart !— Am I to be deprived of— Oh I cried she, 
tearing her eyes from the beloved form on whom they too 
fondly, doated, let the sacrifice of my life be offered to this 

cruel man, to save from indignity she could add no 

more, but dropt half fainting on the arm of Wallace. 

Qloueester understood the object of such anguished soli- 
citude, and while Wallace again seated her, be revived her 
by the assurance that the clause she so fearfully deprecated, 
bad been repealed by Edward. But the good earl blushed 
as he spoke, for in this instance he said what was not the 
truth. Far different had been the issue of all his attempts at 
mitigatioii. The arrival of Athol from Scotland with advicea 
from the couotess of Sutbearn, that Lady Helen Mar had 
fled southward to raise an insurrection in favour of Wallace, 
and that Lord Bothwell had gone to France to move Philip 
to embrace the same cause, precipitated Edward to com- 
nand the instant and full execution of that sentence he waa 
pronomly demmned not lo abrogate. It w«i^ merely t» 
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»6df Um Frendh wmhunion of his derire to aeootd with 
fheir mastai^s wish that ha denrad the mockery <^ tendioff 
the articles of pardon to Wallace, which he well knew would 
be rejected, ^od his interriew with Lady Helen, thoog^h 
so inteinperately conducted, was dictated by the same subtle 
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ir hen on the representation of Lord Athol, Gloucester 
found the impossibility of obtaining^ any further respite of 
the murderous decree, he attempted to prerail for the re* 
mission of the last clause, which ordered that his friend's no* 
ble body should t>e dismembered and bis limbs sent as ter- 
rors to rebellion to the four oapital fortresses of Scotland. — 
Edward spumed at this petition with even more acrimony 
than he had dOne the prayer for his ytctjm*s life; and Glou- 
cester then starting^ from his knee, in a burst of honest in« 
di^atKMi, exclaimed, Oh ! Iring^, remember what Is done by 
thee this day i Reftising tog^e righteous iudgtnent m foTour 
of one who prefers rirtue to a crown and iifo! as insincere 
as secret hare been your last conditions with him ; but ^ey 
will be revealed when the great Judge that searcheth aU 
men's hearts shall cause thee to answer for this matter at 
. the dreadful day of universal doom. Thou hast now given 
sentence on a patriot and a prince; and then shall judgment 
b^ given on thee i 

Dangerous, indeed, is his rebellious spirit, cried Edward, 
in almost speechless wrath, since it affects even the du^ of 
m^ own house! Gloucester, leave my presence; and on 
pain of your own death, dare not to approach me tiU I send 
foryon to see this rebel's head on London hndev. 

'To disappoint the revengeful monarch of at least this ob* 
ject of malice, Gloucester was no^ resolved; and impart- 
ing his wishes to the warden of the tower, his trusty friend, 
ne laid a plan aocordioglv* 

Helen believed bis declaration to her, and bowed her bead 
m sign that she was satisfied with his zeal* The earl, ad- 
dressing Wallace, continued, could I have purobaaed thy 
life, thou preserver of mine ! with the forfeiture of aU I pos- 
sess, I should have rejoiced in the exchange. But as that 
may not be, is there ought in the world wfaicb I ean do to 
administer to tbv wishes r 

Generous Gloooester! exclaimed Wallaoe^ bow vnwea^ 
Tied lias been your frieisdshipl Bat i shall d»I tax it much 
farther* I was writing my last wishes, when tiis aafel 
teced my apwtmeat: sli0wiUnowbetbeT«ioe4>f WIN 
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VMhrniofAMmdM. B«t itiD I mwl oiakt 70a em re- 
qiMtt, sod oa«'whioh I trutt will not be out of jour power* . 
Let tbit heart, ever futhful tp Scotland, be at leait buried 
in lit oatiTe country. — vVben I cease to breathe, ^t9 it to 
Helen, and she will ming^le it with the sacred dust of those I 
lore. For herself, dear Gloucester ! ah ! guard the resta! 
purity and life of my best belored, for there are those who, 
when I am g;one, may threaten both. 

Gloucester, who knew that Wallace meant the Lords Son- 
lis and De Valence in this apprehension, pledged himself for 
the performance of his first request: and for the second, he 
assuved him that be would protect Helen as a sister. But 
she, regardless of all other evils, than that of being severed' 
finooi her dearest and best friend, exclaimed m bitter sorrow, 
wbeierer I am, still, and for ever, shall all of Wallace that 
vemains on earth be with me. He gave himself to me, and 
no mortal power shall ever divide us! 

Gloucester could net reply before the voice of the warden, 
calling to him that the hour of the gates beinir shut was ar- 
rired, comnelled him to bid his friend farewell. He grasp- 
ed the hana of Wallace with a strong emotion; for he Irnew 
that the next time he bbould meet him would be on the scaf- 
fold. Durinff the moments ^ this parting, H^en, with her 
hands clasped on her knees, and her eves bent downwards, 
inwaidly and earnestly invciied the Ahnightjr to endow her 
with fortitude to bear the horrors she was to witness, that she 
might not, b^ her a^ies, add to tbe tortures of Wallace. 

The cheering voice that was ever music to her ears, re- 
called her from this devout abstraction. He laid his band 
on hers, and held such sweet discourse with her, on the ap« 
proachiiif end of all his troubles, of his everlasting beatitude, 
that she listened and wept, and even smiled. Tes, added he, 
a little while, and my virgin bride shall g^ve me her dear 
embrwse in heaven; and my Marioa*s generous soul will join 
the blest communion 1 — She died to preserve my life ;~yoa 
•nlfored a living death to maintain my honour! Can I then 
divide ye, nobfast of created beings, in my soull Take! 
thea mf heart's dear Helen, thy Wallace's last earthly kiss ! 
She bent to«^ard him, and fixed her lips to his. It was the 
first time they had met ; his parting words still hung on them, 
and an k:y cold ran through ah her veins. I have not many 
boars to he with thee, and yet a strange drowsiness over- 
patveramyaenaes; hut I shall speak to thee affain! He look- 
ed up at he spoke, with such a gi&Dce of holy kire that n& 
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dkmbting^ he was now Iridding^ bdr indeed his fattt farevreO^ 
that he was to pass from this sleep oat of the poweiyof maa 
she pre^^ his nand without a word, and as he dropt his bead 
upon her lap, with an awed spirit she saw him siiak to pio> 
found tepose« 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Loiro and silently had she watched his rest So gpeiitW- 
was his breath, that he scarcely seemed to breathe; uid o^ 
ten, duriog her sad ri^h, did she stoop her cheek toieel th» 
respiration which bore witness that his outraged spirit was 
et fettered to earth. She tremblingly placed her hand on 
lis heart, but still its warm beats spoke comfort to hers. 
The soul of Wallace, as well as his beknred body, was yet 
clasped in her arms. The arms of a true sister enfold tliee, 
murmured she to herself, and would bear thee up, to lay thee 
on the bosom of thy martyred wife; and there, now wouldat 
thou smile upon and bless me. 

Tt]|e first ray» of the dawn shone upon his peaceful ^Mse, 
iust as the d<H)r opened, and a priest appearea. He held m 
lis hands the sacred cup, and the chalice for performing the 
rites of the dying. At this sight, the harbinger of a fearful 
doom, the fortitude of Helen fors«x>k her; and throwing her 
arms franticly over the sleeping Wallace, she exciaimd, he 
is dead ! his sacrament is now witli the Lord ot Meroj l^Her 
Toice awakened Wallace; he started from his position : and 
Helen, (seeing that he, whose gliding^ to death in his sleep 
she had so lately deprecated, now mdeed lived to mount 
the scalfold ; in unutterable horror, fell back with a heavy 
groan. 

Wallace havinr accosted the priest with a reverential wel- 
come, turned to Helen, and tenderly whispered her, let not 
the completion of my fate, dearest half of myself! shake your 
dependence on the only True and Just. Kejoice that Wal- 
lace has been deemed worthy to die for his virtnes. And 
what is death, mv Helen, that we^should shun it even to re* 
belling against the Lord of Life ?-^Is it not the door which 
opens to us immortalkv ? and in that blest moment, who will I 
reiri^t that he pasiied tnrough it in the bloom of bis yesurs ?— 
Come then, sister of my mniI, and share with thy WaUaoe 
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to whicb« by bia^ g^race, I noir iMoeDd« ^ 

Helen, conKience-atruck, apd re*afrakeneil 13 boly confi- 
dence bj the heareoly oompceure of bU manner, obeved the 
impulse of his hand ; and they both knelt together befive the 
minister of peace. As the sacred rite proceeded, it seemed 
tbe indissoluble union of Helen's spirit with that of Wallace : 
— My life will expire with his ! was bar secret respome to 
the venerable man's exbortalion to the passing sonlt and m 
be sealed Wallace with tbe holy cross under the last unction ; 
as one who helieved.hertelf standing on th^ brink o( eternity* 
she longed to share also that mark of d^tb* At that mo* 
ment the dismal toll of a bell sounded from tb0 tpp of the 
Tower- Tlie b<9art of Helen paused. Tlie warden and his 
train eitered. I will folbw bin^ cried she, starting from 
her kr< es into he grave itself! 

Wha V M sai (, what was done^'t she know not, till she 
found ht rs If on the scafTnld upheld by the arm of Glouces- 
ter. Wali^e stood before her with his bands bound across, 
and bis noble head uncovered. His eyes were turned up- 
wards with a godlike confidence in the power he serred. A 
lilence as of some desert waste* reigued throughout the thou* 
lands who stood bblow. The executioner approached to 
throw the rope over the neck of his victim. At this sight, 
Helen, with a. cry that was re-echoed by the compassionate 
spectators, rushed to his bosom.' W^ace, with a mighty 
strength burst the bands asunder which confined bis arms, 
and clasping her to bim with a force that seemed to make her 
touch his very heart ; his breast heaved, as if his soulwere 
breaking from its outraged tenement, and while his head sunk 
on her neck, he exclaimed in a low and interrupted voice — 
My prayer is heard I — Helen, we shall next meet to part nw 
more.— Mav God preserve my cbuntrv, and— He stopped. 
The struggle was over in his bosom ;— all there was still. She 
laid her hand on his heart ; it beat no mure. 

In a glow of grateful exultation, she half rose from hia 
breast, and putting back the executioner with her hand, 
cried aloud, 4^e is gone! your cruelties cannot now reach 
hicn ! and then sunk again upon his bosom. The execution- 
er, believing her words the mere exclamation of frantic grief, 
attempted to reason with' her on the fruitlessoeas of thus im- 
pedinfl^ the course of justice : he expostulated, be threatened ; 
but she returned no answer. Gloucester, in an agitation 
which hardly allowed him power to more or speaki and yet 
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4eCeniiiiiad not to^disiert liu friend in hif lut extremity, 
drew near and whispered Wallace, to yield her to him. Bat 
all was silent there ! Me then remembered the words which 
Wallace had said, that the rope of Edward should nerer 
sully his animate body. He raised the chieftain's head, and 
loosinp on his hce^ found indeed the indisputable stamp of 
death. There, cried he, in a bnivt of g^rief, letting^ it (all 
ai^in upon the insensible bosom of Helen ; there broke the 
noblest heart that erer beat in the breast of man. 

The priest, the executionere, crowded round him at this 
declaration. Bat giHng* a command in a low tone to the 
warden, he took the motionless Helen in his arms, and car- 
ried her fhmi the scaffi>ki back into the tower. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Oic the erening^ of the fatal day in which the sun of Wal- 
lace set for erer on his country, the Earl of Gloucester was 
giring his latest directions for the nig^t to the warden of the 
Tower, when the door of the chamber was suddenl^f burst 
open by a file of soldiers. A man in armour, with his yisor 
closed, was in the midst of them. The captain of the band 
told the warden that the stranger before him had.behared in 
a most seditious manner. He bad demanded admittance into 
the Tower : and on the sentinel to whom he spoke, answer- 
ing that, in consequence of the execution of Sir William 
Wallace, orders had been issued that no strang^ers should 
enter the gates until the following morning, he asked some 
questions relatire to the condemnation of the Scottish chief; 
and finding that the sentence of the law had been executed 
to the uttermost, he burst into a passionate/ emotion, and 
nttered such threats against the kin^ of England, that the 
captain thought it his duty to have htm seizMl and brought 
before the warden. 

On the entrance of the soldiers, Gloucester had retired 
from obsenration into the shadow of the room. He turned 
anxiously round on hearing these particulars. The stranger, 
who stood in the midst, when the captain ceased speaking, 
fearlessly threw up bis visor, and exclaimed, t&ke me not to 
your warden alone, but to your king : and there let me 
pici^e his conscience with his infamy— aye, ai^d st^h hisBk 
^r» I ditti 
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in tbis frantic adjumlioo, Gloncestar diioorered the gal- 
lant Brace. And hastening' toward him to present bis ap- 
parently determined exposure of himself: with a few words 
he dismissed the officer and his guard : and then turning to 
the warden, Sir Edward, said be, this stranger is not less my 
friend than he was that- of Sir William Wallace ! Then far 
be it from me, earl to denounce him to our enraged monarch* 
I hare seen noble blood enough already ; and though we, 
the tubjects of King Edward, cannot cafl your late friend a 
martyr : yet we must think his country honoured in so steady 
a patriot, and may surely wish we had many the like in our 
own ! (oa) The worthy old knight, judging that Gloucester 
would desire to be left alone with the stranger, with thesa 
words bowed and withdrew. 

Brua . who had hardly heard the observation of the war- 
den on 1/is departure, turned upon the earl, and with a burst- 
ing heart exclaimed, tell me, is it true? Am I so lost a 
w^retcb as to be deprived of my best, m^ dearest friend :-^ 
Answer me to the fact, that I may speedily take my course. 
Oloucester, alarmed at the direful expression of his counte- 
nance, witli a Quivering hp, but in silence, laid his hand 
upon his arm. Brace too well understood what he durst not 
■peak ; and shaking it off franticly, I hare no friend, cried 
be : Wallace ! ray brave and only Wallace, thou art rifled 
from ne. . And sludl I have fellowship with these ? — ^No : all 
mankiiMl> are iny enemies; and soon will I leave their de- 
tested sojourn. Oloucester attempted to interrapt him i biU 
he broke out afresh, and with redoubled violence ;— And 
you, earl, cried he, lived in this realm, and suffered such a 
sacrilege on God's most perfect work? Uagrateful, worth- 
less man ! fill up the measure of your baseness; deliver me 
to Edward; ana let me brave him to his face. O! let. me 
die covered with the blood of thy enemies, my murdered 
Wallace, mj mdrethad brother! and that sfaaU be the royal 
lobes thy Brace will bring^ to thee. 

Gloucester stood indienified forbearance under the invec- 
tives and stormy grief of the Scottish prince; and when ex- 
iuAsted nature seemed to take rest in a momentary silepce, 
he approached him. Brape cast on him a lurid glance of 
aoapicion. Leave me, cried h|^, I hate the whole world ^, and 
you the worst in it, for you might have saved him, and you 
did not; you might have preserved his sacred limbs from 
being mad / the gazing stock of traitors, and you did not : — 
away fh>m me, apt son of a lyranti lest I tear yon pie^ 
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ineal. By the heroic spirit 6f bhn whom this outrage on IM 
dishonours, hear my answer, Bruce. And if not on this spot« 
let me then exculpate myself by the side of his body yet un- 
invaded by a sacrilegious touch: — Howf iuternipted Bruce^ 
with less harshness, and ioOlciD|- doubtingly. Gloucester 
continued : All that was mortal lo our friend, now lies in a 
distant chamber of this quadrangle. When I could not pre- 
vail on Edward, either by entreaty or reproaches, to remit 
this last gloomy Vengeance of tyrants, I determined to wrest 
its object from his hands. A notorious murderer died yes- 
terday under the torture. By. the assistance of die- warden, 
after the inanimate corse of our friend was brought into this 
house td be conveyed to ihe scene of its last horrors, the 
malefactor's body was placed on the sledge in its r^pad : and 
on that murderer most justly ML the rigour of tha dreadful 
sentence. 

The whole aspect of Bruce changed during this explam* 
tion wbieh was followed by a brieraccount of their fnend's 
heroic death. Can you pardon my mad reproaches to you f 
cried he, streftching oitt his h^nd: ** Forgive, generous 
Gloucester, the distraction of a severely wounded spirit !" 
This pardon was tmm«diatel v accorded ; and Bruce impetu- 
ously added, ** Lead nte to these dear remains, that with re- 
doubled certainty I may strike this steel deep into bis mur- 
derer's heart ! i came to succour him ; I now stay to die, — 
but not unrevedged !■' I wiH laid you, returned the earl, 
where you shall lekfu a different lesson. His soul will speak 
to you by the lips of his bride, noff wAtching by his sacred 
relics. A few words gave Bruce to understuid, that bo 
meant Lady Helen Mar: and with a deeper grief, when be 
heard in what an awftit hour their bands werfe plighted, he 
followed his conductor through the quad^aAgle. 

When Gloucester gently opened tbedctor which contained 
the remains Of the bravest and the best, Bruce stood for a 
moment on the threshold. At the Airther end of the apart' 
ment, lit only by a solitary lamp, lay the body of Wallace 
on a bier, covered with a soldier's cloak. Kneeling by its 
side, with her head on its bosom, was Helen. Her hair 
hung disordered over her shoulders, and shrouded with its 
dark locks the marble fbatures'of her beloved. Bmc^e 
scarcely breathed. He attempted to advance, but be stagi- 
gered, and fell. She looked up at the noise; but her tno- 
mentary alarm oetaM when the aaw Gloooflitsr. Hetpcdce 
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in a tender roice: " Be not agitated, lady; bttt here is thd 
EartofCarrick." 

Nothings can agitate me more, replied she, tarnihr monm^ 
fully toward the prince, who, raised from the floor by Glou* ^ 
cester, and openidg' bis eyes, beheld her regarding htm with* 
a look as of one already an inhabitant of the grare — I|elen ! 
faintly articalated Bruce, approaching her; I come to shafe 
your sorrows ; and to do more, to arenge them. — Arengtf 
them ! repeated she, after a pause ; it there aught in ven 
geaoce that will awaken life m these cold reins again ? LeC 
the murderers live in the world they hare made a desert by 
the destruction of its brightest glory ; and then our home 
will be his txiftib ! Again she bent her head upon his breast^ 
and seemed to foiiget that she had been spoken t(^ that Bruce 
was present. 

May I not look on him f cried he, grasping her hand ; O ! 
Helen, show me that heroic face from whose beams my heart 
first caoght the ire ot virtue I Shemored, and theciay-odld 
features of all that was erer perfect in manly beauty, met 
his sight. But the bright eyes were shut ; the radiance of 
his smile was dimmed in death; yet still that smile was there. 
Bruee precipitated his lips to his ; and then sinking on his 
knees, remained in a silence only broken by his sighs. 

It was an awful, and a heart-breaking pause ; for theroice 
which, in all scenes of weal or wo, had ever mingled sweetly 
With theirs was silent. Helen, who Had not wept since tlie 
tremendous hour of the morning, now burst into an agony 
of tears which seemed to threaten the extinetioo of her b^ 
ing. Bruce, aroused by her smothered cries, as she lay al^^ 
most expiring, upheld oy Gloucester, hurried to her side^ 
By degrees she recovered to life and obserranoe; but find- 
ing herself removed from the bier, she sprung wildly toward 
it. Bruce caught her arm to support her yet tottering steps* , 
She looked steadfastly at him, and then at the motionless 
body. He is there ! cried she, and yet he speaks not! — H« 
sooths not my grief—- 1 weep, and he does not comfort me ! 
•^And there he lies ! O ! Bruce, can this-be possible? Do 1 
really see him d«ad ?— And what is death ? added she, grasp- 
Inr the cold hand of Wallace to her heart; didst thou not 
tell me, when this hand pressed mine and blessed me, that tl 
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mnns aboat him, and placing her cheek to his; I will obey 
thee, and weep no more ! ^ 

She was silent and calm. And Bruce, kneeling on tlie 
opposite side of his friend, listened without interruption to 
the arguments which Gloucester adduced, to persuade him 
to abstain altogether from discovering himself to Edward, 
or uttenng his resentments against him, till he could do both 
as became the man for whom Wallace, had sacrificed so 
much, even till he was king of Scotland. To that end, said 
Gloucester, did this gallant chieftain live. For, in restoring 
you to the people of Scotland, he believed he was setting a 
seal to their liberties and peace. To that end did he die, 
and in the direful moment, uttered prayers for your esta- 
blishment. Think then of this; and let him not look down 
froin his heavenly dwelling', and Fee that Bruce despises the 
country for which he bled, that the now only hope of Scot- 
land is sacrificed in a moment of inconsiderate revenge to 
the cruel band which broke his dauntless heart ! 

Bruce did not oppose this counsel, but in proportion as the 
fumes of passion passed away, and left a manly sorrow and 
determination of revenge in his soul, he listened witb<appro- 
bation, and finally resolved, whatever violence he might do 
his nature, not to allow Edward the last triumph of finding 
him in his power. 

The earl's next essay was with Helen. He feared that a 
rumour of the stranger's indignation at the late execution, 
and that the earl of Gloucester had taken htm in charge, 
mi^htf when associated with the fact that tbe widow of Sir 
William Wallace also remained under his protection, awaken 
some suspicion : and direct investigations, too likely to dis- 
cover the impojsition he had put on the executioners of the 
last clause in his roval father's most iniquitous sentence. He 
therefore explained, this new alarm to Helen, and conjured 
her, if she would yet preserve the hallowed remains before 
her from anv chance of violence, (which her lingering near 
them mightinduce, by attractino- notice to her movements) 
she must consent almost immediately to leare the kingdom. 
The valiant and ever faithful heart of Wallace should be her 
companion ; and an English captain who had partaken of his 
olemenoyat Berwick, should be her trusty conductor to her 
native land. To bear away every objection, before she re- 
turned any answer, he' added, that Bruce should be protected 
by him with strict fidelity, till some safe opportunity should 
otter for his taking to Scotland, the sacred i^orse which 
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must erer be considered as the most precious relic in that 
coantry. 

' As bearen wills the trial of m j heart, retoroed she, so lei 
it be ! and bendiog^ her head on the dear pilluw of her re8t« 
the bosom which, cold and deserted as it was by its heavenly 
inhabitant, was &till the bosom of her Wallace, the temple, 
rendered sacred by the footsteps of a God ! — For, had not 
▼irtue and Wallace dwelt there ? and where virtae is, there 
abides the spirit of the holy one ! she passed the remainder 
of the night in rig^ils, which' were not less devoutly maintain- 
ed by thf chastened heart of the Prince of Scotland. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

The tidings of the dreadful rengeance which Edward had 
taken against the Scottish nation, by pouring all his wrath 
upon the head of Wallace, whose only offence was known to 
be that of having served his country too faithfully, struck 
like the lightning of heaven through the souls of men. The 
English turned blushing from each other, and ventured not 
to breathe the name of a man whose virtues seemed to have 
found him a sanctuary in every honest heart. But when the 
news reached Scotland, the mdignation was general. All 
envyines, all strife were forgotten in unquahfied resentment 
of the deed. There had not been a. man, even among the 
late refractory chieftains, excepting the Cummins, and their 
coadjutors, Soulis and Monteith, who believed that Ed wan) 
seriously meant to sentence the patriot Wallace to a severer 
fate than that which he had pronounced against his rebellious 
vassal, the exiled Baliol. His execution, (for none but 
those who were in the confidence of Gloucester knew that 
heaven had snatched him from the dishonour of so vile a 
Jeath,] was therefore so unexpected, that the first promulr 
gatioo of it excited such an abhorrence of the perpetrator in 
every breast, that the whole country rose as one man, and 
threatened to march instantly to London, and sacrifice the 
tyrant on his throne. 

At this crisis, when the mountains of the north seemed 
heaving from their base to overwhelm the blood-stained 
fields of England, every heart was secretly rejoiced in the 
late sanguinary event, quailed within its possessor as b 
tnsmblingly awaited the moment when the consequences 
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Ibe All of Wallaoe sboald proTO the ruin of hia eoemie 
At this iDstaDt, when the furies armed every clan in Scot* 
Inndy Kirkpntrick, at tlie hoad of a band or Wallace's old 
soldiers, breathiog forth rerenge like a consumingf fire be- 
fore them, led the way to the general deRtructioo of Edward's 
newly established power in the countrT. John Cummio, 
the regent, stood aghast. He foresaw his own downfall in 
this re-awakened enthusiasm for the man whom his treach- 
ery, or pusillanimity, all saw, had been the first means of 
betraying to his euemies. Baffled in the aim of hi» jwo am- 
bitiuQ, by the very means he bad takien to effect ^ he saw 
no alternative but to tlirow himself at once upon t « bounty 
of England; and to this purpose he bethought 1 m ot ihe 
only chance of preserving the power of Edward ind con* 
sequentl^ his own, in Scotland. 

Knowmg by past events, that this tem|}est of the soul, ex* 
cited by remorse in some, and gratitude in others, could on- 
ly be maintained to any conclusive injury to England by ^ 
royal hand ; and that tnat hand was expected to, be Bruce*^ ; 
be determined at once tnat the prince to whom he had sworn 
fealty, and to whom he owed nts present elevation, should 
follow the fate of his friend. By the spies which he con- 
stantly kept round Hunting-tower, he was apprised tha< 
Bruce bad set off toward London in a vessel fronrrDundee . 
and on these grounds h^ sent a despatch to King Edward, 
informing him that destiny had established him supreme lord 
of Scotland, for now its second and Its last hope had put him- 
self as it were into his hands. With this intelligence he 
Skve a particular account of all Bruce's (Proceedings, from 
e time of his meeting him with Wallace in France, to his 
present following thdt chief to London. He then craved his 
majesty's pardon for ever having been betrayed into a nniun 
with such conspirators, and repeated his hope that the resti<r 
tution be made in thus showing him wher0 to find his last op<r 
ponent, would fully conrince him of his penitence and duty, 
He closed his letter bf urging the king to take Instant and 
effectual measures to disable Bruce from disturbing the quiet 
of Scotland, or ever again disputing his royal claims. 

Gloucester was in Oie presence when tHis epistle was de* 
Uvered in and read by his majesty. On the suit of his daugh- 
ter, Edward had been reconciled to bis son-in-law; but 
when he showed to him the contents of Cummin's letter, 
with a suspicious smile he said in a low voice, *^ In case you 
•bottU know anything of this new rebel's lurking place, ya« 
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le**7e not this room till he is broa?ht before me. See to roar 
obedience, Hugh, or your bead shall follow Wallace's." 

The kingf iostantly withdrew : and the earl, aware that 
search woolJ most probably be made throngfh all his houses, 
sought in his own mind for some expedient to apprise Bruce 
of bi^ danger. To write in the presence-chamber was im- 
possible : to deliver a message in a whisper would be very 
nazardous, for most of the surrouading courtiers saw the 
frown with which the king had left the apartment, and mark- 
ed the commands he gave the marshal : '* See that the earl 
of Gloucester quits not this room till T return." 

The earl, in the confusion of his thoughts, turned his eyes 
on Lord Montgomery, who had only arrived that very morn- 
ing from an embassy to Spain. He had heard with unutter- 
able horror the fate of Wallace ; and extending his interest 
in him to those whom he loved, he had arranged with Glou- 
cester to accompany him that very evening to pledge his 
friendship to Bruce. To Montgomery, then, as to the oul^ 
man acquainted with his secret, he turned ; and taking his 
spurs on his feet, and pulling out a purse of gold, he said 
aloud, and with as easy an air as he could assume, *^ Here 
my lord Montgomery ; as you are going directly to Highgate, 
I will thank you to call at my lodge, and put these spurs and 
this purse into the hands of the groom we spoke of; he will 
know what use to make of them." He then turned negli- 
gently on his heel, and Montgomery quitted the apartment. 

The apprehension of this young lord was not less quick 
than the invention of his friend. He guessed that the Scot- 
tish prince was betrayed ; and to render his escape the less 
likely to be traced, f the ground being wet and liable to re- 
tain impression,] before he went to the lodge he dismounted 
io the adjoming wood, and with his own hands reversed the 
iron on the feet of the animal he had provided for Bruce. — 
He then proceeded to the house, and found the object of his 
mission disguised as a priest, and in the chapel pajring his 
vesper adorations to the Almightly Being on whom his whole 
dependence hung. Uninfluenced by the robes he wore, his 
was the devotion of the soul : and not unaptl;f at such an 
hour came one to deliver him from a danger which unknown 
to himself, was then within a few minutes of %eizing its prey. 

]V*onlr;o nery entered, and being instantly recognised by 
Bru ley the ingenuous prince, never doubting a noble heart* 
stretched out his hand to him.— I take it, returned the ear' 
only to give it a parting grasp. Behold these spun and pa 
1»* 
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MDt to yott by G'louceiter !<— Tou know their use. Witboot 
further obsenratioo follow me. Montgomery was thus ab- 
rupt, because, as be left the palace, he had heard the mar- 
shals give orders for different military detachments to search 
evcr^ residence of Gloucester for the earl of .Carrick, and 
he did not doubt that the party despatched to Highgpite were 
now mounting the summit of the hill. 

Bruce, throwing off his cassock and cowl, again appeared 
in complete armour; and after bending his knee for a mo- 
ment on the stone which covered the remains of Wallace, he 
followed his friend from the chapel, throtigh a solitary path 
i» the park to the centre of the wood. Moot^mery pointed 
to the horse. Bruce grasped the hand of his faithful con- 
ductor with fenrency : I go, Montgomery, said he, to my 
kingdom. — Bu* its crown shall never clasp my brows til) the 
remains of Wallace return to their country. And whetlier 
peace or the sword restore therh to Scotland, still shall a 
king's, a brother's frieadsbip, unite my heart to Gloucester 
and to you. As he spoke, ne vaulted into his saddle ; and 
receiving the cordial blessmg^s of Montgomery, he touched 
bis good steed with his pomted covveb, and was out of fttght 
in an ioatant. [bb] 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Asouf the hour of twilight, on the eighth day after Brace 
had cast his last look on the capital of England,— that scene 
of his loii^ captivity under the spell of delusion, that theatre 
of his family's disgrace, and of his own eternal regrets ! — he 
crossed the little stream which marked the of\-contended 
barrier land of the two kingdoms. He there checked the 
headlong speed of his horse, and having alighted to g^ve it 
breath, walked by its side, musing on how different were the 
feelings with which he now entered Scotland, from the buoy- 
ent emotions with which he had sprung on its shore in the 
beginning of the year. These thoughts as full of sorrow as 
of hope had not occupied him k>n?, when he espied a man 
in the red Cummin's colours, galloping toward him. He 
guessed him to be some new messenger of the regent to 
Edward ; and throwing himself before the horse, C!Ught it 
by the bridle, and commanded its rider to deliver to iiim the 
despatches vrhich he knew be carried to the king of £iig« 
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land. Tbe maD, as was expected, refused, and strikia^ 
his spurs into bis beast, tried to trample down his assail^ 
aoL But Bruce was not so to be put from his aim. The 
maoner of the Scot conviuced him that his suspioioes were 
right, and putting forth his nervous arm, with one action he 
pulled him from his saddle, and laid bim prostrate on tbe 
ground. Again he demanded the papers : I am vour prince, 
cried Bi^ce, and by the allegiance you owe to Robert Bruce 
I oommand you to deliver them into my bands. Life shall 
be yout reward. Immediate death tbe paoisbment of your 
obstinacy* 
In such an extremity the man did not hesitate i and taking 

from his bosom a sealed packet, ioimediatelv resigned it 

Bruce onlered bim to stand before him till he had read the 
contents. Tbe poor fellow, trembling with terror of this 
formidable freebooter, (for he placed no belief ia tbe declara- 
tion that be was the prince of Scotland,) obeyed and 
Bruce breaking the seals, found, as he expected, a long 
epistle from the recent, urging the sanguinary aim of his 
communications. He reiterated bis arguments for the ex- 
pediency of speedily putting Robert Brjoce to death ; he re- 
presented the danger that there was in delay, lest a man so 
royally descended, and so popular as be bad become, (since 
it was now publicly understood that he had already fought 
bis country's battle under the name of Sii Thomas de Lon- 
g^eville,) should find means of placing himself at the bead of 
so many zealots in bis favour. These circumstances, so pro- 
pitious to ambition, and his now adding personal revenge to 
bis former boldness and policy, would, at this juncture, (the 
regent pronounced,) should he arrive in Scotland, turn 
its growing commotions to the most decisive uses against 
the English power. He concluded with saying, that the 
Lords Lochawe, Douglas, and Ruthven, were come down 
from the Highlands with a multitudinous army, to drive oat 
the Southron garrisons, and rflipcesess themselves of the for- 
tresses of Stirling and Edinburgh. That Lord Bothwell 
had returned from France with the real Sir Thomas de 
Longueville, a knight of f reat valiancy. And that Sir Bo* 
ger Kirkpatrick, after having ma<tsacred half the English 
Castellans in the border counties, was now l^ing at Tor* 
thorald ready to commence his murderous reprisal^* through 
the coasts of Qalloway. For himself, he told the king, that 
he had secretly removed into the Francisan monastery at 
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Dmnfries, where he should most anxiously await his majes- 
ty's pardon and commands. 

Bruce closed the packet To prevent his desisrw being 
blown before they were ready to open, he laid his sword 
upon the shoulder of the man. You are my prisoner, said 
he, but fear not. I only mean to hold you in safety till your 
master has answered for bis treason. The messeng^er thougrht 
that whoerer this imperious stranger was, he saw a truth 
in his eyes which .ratified this assurance, and without op- 
position he walked before him till they stopped at Tortho* 
raid. 

Night had closed in when Bruce sounded his bugle under 
the walls. Kirkpatrick himself answered from the embra- 
sure oyer the Baroican gate, and demanded who desired ad- 
mittance. None, added he, that is not a true Scot, need 
venture his neck within these towers ! <* 'Tis the ayeoger 
of Sir William Wallace" was the reply. The gates flew 
open at the words, and Kirkpatrick standing in the arch- 
way amid a blaze of torches, received his guest with a brave 
welcome. 

Bruce spoke no more till he entered the banqueting hall, 
where he found three other knights. He then, turned to 
Kirkpatrick: my valiant friend, said he, order your servants 
to keep that Scot, pointing to the messenger of Cummin, in 
saie custody till I command his release : but till then, let 
him be treated with the lenity which shall ever belong to a 
prisoner of Robert Bruce. As he spoke, he threw up his 
visor, and Kirkpatrick, who, with others, had heard the re- 
port that the De Longueville, who had been the companion 
of Wallace, was their rightful prince, now recognised the 
well known features of the brave foreigner in the stranger 
before him. Not doubting the veritv of his words, he bent 
bis knee with the homage due to his king; and in the action 
was immediately followed by Sir Eustace Maxwell, Sir 
James Lindsay, and Adam Fleming, who were the other 
knights present. 

I come, cried the prince, in the spirit of my heart's sove- 
reign and friend, the now immortal Wallace, to live or to 
die with you in the defence of my country's liberties. With 
such assistance as yours, his invincible coadjutors, and with 
the blessing of heaven on our arms, I^ hope to redeem Scot- 
land frum the disgrace which her late horrible submission to 

'i tyrant has fastened on her name. The transgressions oi 
house have been grievous : but this last deadly sin of mj 
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people, caHs for ezniatiun dire indeed.! — And in their crime 
the^ have receirea th^ir punishment. They bruke frona 
their side t>ie arm which alone had rescued them from their 
enemies. — I now cometoeave them from themselves. Their 
having permitted the sacrifice of the rights of my familj^, 
was the first injury committed on the constitution, and it 
prepared the way for the ensuing* tyrannj^ which seized upoa 
the kingdom. 6ut by resuming these rights, which is now 
my firm purpose, I open to you a way to recover our ancient 
hereditary independence. The direful scene ^st acted on 
the Tower-hill of London, that horrible climax of Scottish 
treason ! must convince every reasonable mind, that all the 
late misfortunes of our country have proceeded from the 
base jealousies of its nobles. There then let them die, and 
may the grave of Wallace be the tomb of dissention ! See- 
ing where their own true interests point, surely the brave 
chieftains of this land will rally round their lawful prince, 
who here declares he knows no medium between death and 
victory. 

The spirit with which this address was pronounced, the 
magnanimity it conveyed, assisted by the graces of his 
youth and noble deportment, struck forcibly to the hearts 
of his auditors, and aroused in double vigour those prit^iples 
of resentment with which they were already so powerfully' 
actuated. Kirkpatrick needed no other stimulus than his 
almost idolatrous memory of Wallace, and he listened with 
an answering ardour to Bruce's exhortation. The prince 
next disclosed to his now zealously pledged friends, the par- 
ticulars of the Red Cummin's treachery. He now lies at 
Dumfries, cried Kirkpatrick, thither then let us go, and 
confront him with his treason. When falsehood is to be con- 
founded, it is best to grapple with the sorceress in the mo* 
ment of detection ; should we hesitate, she may elude our 
grasp. 

Dumfries was only a few miles distant, and they mirht 
reach the convent before the first matins. Fatigue was not felt 
by Bnice, when in pursuit of a great object, and after a slight 
refreshment, he and his four determined friends took horse. 

As they had anticipated, the midnight bell was ringing for 
prayers as the troop stopped at the Franciscan gate.— Lind- 
say having been in the holy land during the late public strug' 
gles, and not being likely to be suspected of any hostihty 
against the inhabitants of the monastery, (the principal of 
which was a Cummin,) alleged busine^ with the ahhot, and 
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desired to Me him. On the father bidding^ him welcome, 
Bruce stepped fonrard, and said. ** reverend Sir, 1 come 
from LonaoQ, I have an affair to settle with Lord Badenoch ; 
and I know by bis letters to King Edward that he is secretly 
lodged io this convent, I therefore demand to be conducted 
to him." This peremptory requisitiou, axtd the superior air 
of the person who made iC did not leare the abbot room to 
doubt that he was some illustrious messenger from the King 
of England, and with hardly a demur he leti the other knights 
io the cloisters of the church, and led the noble Southron, 
(as he thought,) to his kinsman. ' 

The treacherous regent bad just ouitted the refectory, and 
retired to his own apartment, as tne abbot conducted the 
stranger into his presence. Badenoch started frowningly 
from his seat at such an unusual intrusion. Bruce's visor 
was closed. And the ecclesiastic perceiving the regent's 
displeasure, disjMsrsed it by announcing the visitant as a mes- 
senger from king Edward. Then leave us alone, returned 
he, uowilliqg that even this his convenient kinsman should 
know the extent of his treason against his countr}*. The 
abbot had hardly closed the door, when Bruce, whose ijndig- 
nant soul burnt to utter his full contempt of the wretch be- 
fore him, hastily advanced to speak, but the cautious Bade- 
noch, fearful that the father might yet be within bearing, 
put bis finger to bis lips. Bruce paused, and listened to the 
departing steps of the abbot as he passed along the cloisters. 
When they were no more heard, with one hand raising his 
visor, and the other grasjpiog the scroll of detection — Thus, 
basest of the base race or Cummin I exclaimed be, may you 
for a moment elude the universal shame which awaits your 
crimes. 

At sight of the face, on hearing the words of Bnice, the 
unmanly coward uttered a cry of terror, and rushed toward 
the door. You nass.oot here, continued the prince, till I 
have laid open all your guilt, and pronounced on vou .the 
doom due to a treacherous friend, and traitorous subject.-* 
Infatuated Bruce, exclaimed Badenoch, assuming an air of 
insulted friendship, now that be found ^ape impossible, 
what false tongue lias persuaded you thus to arraign one who 
has ever been but too faithfully the adherent of ^'our despe- 
rate fortunes ? I have laboured day and night in secret io 
your service, and thus am I repaid. 

Brace smiled disdainfully at this poor attempt to throw 
doit in his 6yes> and as he stood with his back against iht 
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door, be opened the mmderoas packet, and read from H ail 
its coQteDts. Cummin turned pale and red at each seo- 
tence. And at last Bruce closing^ it, noir then, faUhftU ad" 
heraU of Robert Bruce I cried he, say what tne man de- 
senres, who, in these blood- red lines petitions the death of 
his lawful prince?— Oh! thou arch re^cide! Do not my 
Tory looks Kill thee ! 

Badenoch, with his cofnplexion of a livid hue, and his 
voice faultering-, first attempted to deny the letter having 
been bis hand- writing^, or that be had any concern in the 
former embassy to Edward :»^Then finding^ that these false- 
hoods only irritated Bruce to higher indignation ; and beside 
himself with terror that he should now be sacrificed to his 
prince's just resentment ; he threw himself on his knees, and 
confessing each transaction, implored his life and pardon in 
pity to the fear which had alone precipitated him to so un- 
grateful a proceeding. Oh! added he, 1 have given myself 
to danger upon vour account! Even for your ultimate ad- 
advantage did I bring on my head the penis which now fill 
me wiih dismay ! Love alone for you made the hasten the 
seizure and execution of William Wallace, that insidious 
friend, who would have crept into your thrdne. And then 
fear of your mistaking the motives of so g^ood a service, be- 
trayed me to throw myself into the arms of Edward ! 

Bury thvself and cnmes, thou foulest traitor, deep in the 
depths of bell, that I may not pollute these hands with thy 
monstrous blood. Out of my sight for ever ! cried the prince 
starting away with a tremendous gesture. Till this moment 
Bruce was ignorant that Badenoch had been an instigator in 
the murder of Wallace; and forgetting all his own personal 
wrongs in this more mighty injury, with tumultuous horror 
iu his soul, he tunned from tne coward to avoid the self blame 
of stabbing a wretch at his feet. But at that moment Cum- 
min who believed bis doom only suspended, rose from his 
knee, and struck his dirk into the back of the prince. — 
Bruce tamed on him with the quickness of thought. Hah ! 
exclaimed he, seizing him by the throat, then take thy fate ! 
This accursed deed has ren\oved the only barrier between 
vengeance and thee, and thus remember William Wallace! 
As the prince spoke, he plunged his dagger into the breast 
of the traitor. Cummin uttered a fearful cry, and rolled 
4own at his feet murmuring imprecations. 

Bruce fled from a scene of such horror. It was the 5rst 
time his arm had drava blood but in the field of baltie» and 
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he f^lf SLS ff tbd base tide had contamfnated his royal steel.- 
In the cloisters he was encountered by his friendb. — A few 
words informed them of what bad' happened. — Is he dead? 
inquired Kirkpatrick. I can hardly Joubt it, answered 
Bruce. Such a matter, returned the veteran, must not be 
left to conjecture. I will secure {6c) him ! and running 
forward immediately, followed by Lindsay, he found the 
wounded reg^ent crawUn|^ from the door of the cell, and 
throwing^ himself upon him, without noise, stabbed him to 
the heart. 

Before the catastrophe was known in the convent, Bruce 
and his friends had left it, and were far on their road to 
Lochmaben, his own paternal castle. He Arrived before 
sun- rise, and then despatched Fleming to Lord Ruthven 
with a transcript of his designs. 

In the same packet he enclosed a letter for the lady Isa- 
bella. It contained this brave resolution, that in his present 
return to Scotland, he did not consider himself merely as 
tlobert Bruce, come to reclaim the throne of his ancestors, 
but as the executor of the last and dying will of Sir William 
Wallace, which was, that Bruce should confirm the liberty 
of Scotland, or fall as Wallace had done, invincible at his 
post. Til^l that freedom is accomplished, continued the vir- 
tuous prince, I will never shake tne steadfast purpose of my 
soul, by even one glance at thy life-endeanng beauties. 1 
am Wallace's soldier, Isabella, as he was heaven's! and 
while my captain looks down upon me ffom above, shall 1 
not approve myself worthy his example ? — T wooed you as a 
knight, I wHl win you as a king: and on the day when nc 
hostile Southron breathes in Scotland, I will demand my 
sweetest reward, my beloved bride, of her noble nnclft 
Vou shall come to me as the angel of peace, and in ontt 
hour we will receive the nuptial benediction, and the vowt 
of our people I 

The purport of the prince's letter to Ruthven Was weH 
adapted to the strain of the foregt)ing. He there announced 
his intention of immediately putting himself at the head of 
his loyal Scots on the plains of Stirling, and there declaring 
himself their lawful sovereign, proclaim to the world that he 
acknowledged no legal superior but the Great Being, whose 
vicegerent he was. From that centre of his kingdom hr 
would make excursions to its .furthest extremities, and witli 
6od*8 will, would either drive his enemies from the country, 
or perish with the sword in his hand| as^ became (he d6> 
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^en^ant of William the Lion : as becatnd tbe fKeod of WH- 
Kam Wallace ! 

Ruthven was encamped on the carse of Gowrie when 
this letter was delivered to him. He read it aloud to his 
assembled chieftains, and with waving bonnets they all hail 
ed the approach of their valiant prince. Both well alone, 
whose sottl-devoted attachment to Wallace could not be 
superseded bv any other affection, allowed his bonnet to 
remain inactive in his hand, but with the fervour of true 
loyalty, be thanked God for thus bringing: the sovereign 
whom his friend loved, to bind in one the contending inte- 
rest of his country : and to wrest from the hands of tnat 
friend's assassin, the sceptre for which he had dyed them so 
deep in blood. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Thib word of Brnce was as irreversible «t his tpirit WM 
determined. No temptation of indulgence could* sedtice him 
from the one ; no mischance of adrersity, coold subdue the 
other. The standard of liberty had been raised by him amidst 
his faithful chieftains on the carse of Gowrie, and carried 
by his victorious arm from east to west ; from the roost noftb* 
em point of Sutherland to the walls of Stirling; but there, 
the j^rrison which the treason of the late regent bad admit- 
ted mto the citadeU g^ve » momentary check to his career. 
Tbe Eofl^lisb governor refused to surrender on the terms 
proposed; and while his first flag of tmce was yet in the 
tent of the Scottish monarch, a second arrived to break off 
the negotiation. King Edward at the head of a hundred 
thousand men, having forced a rapid passage throngh the 
Southron lowlands, was within a few hours march of Stir« 
ling : not only to relieve that place, but with a dcterroinU' 
tion to bury Scotland in her own slain, or to restore it at 
once to his sole empire. 

When this was uttered by tbe English herald, Bruce turn- 
ed to Ruthven with a heroio smile ; let him come, my brave 
barons I and he shall find that Bannockburn shall page with 
Cambuskenneth ! 

The strength of the Scottish army did not amount to more 
lUan thirty thousand men against this host of Southrons«-^ 
Brnre, in this unequal contest, loH Mt iho advantage o' 
Vol. Ill 20 o 
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choosing^ his f^roand first; and therefore, as his power WM 
deficient io caralry, he so took his field as to compel the eoe- 
m y, vrho must act oq the ofieosive, to make it a battle of 
tafaotry aloae. To protect liis flank from the innumerable 
squadrons of Edvraro, he dujp deep and wide pits near to 
Bannockburn; and then hanng^ orerlaid their mouths with 
turf and brushwood, proceeded to marshal his little phalanx 
on the shore of that brook, till his front stretched to^St. Ni- 
man's monastery. The centre was led b^ Lord Ruthren 
and Walter Stewart, the Lord of Bute ; the right owned 
the valiant leading of Douglas and Ramsay ; and the lefi 
was put in charge of Lennox, with Sir Thomas Randolph as 
his second, a brave chieftain who, like Lindsay and others, 
had lately returned from a distant land, now embraced tt>e 
cause of the country witb a patriot's zeal. Bruce stationed 
himself at the head of the reserve ; and with bim was the 
veteran Loch-awe, and Kirkpatrick, and Lord Bothwcll 
with the true De Longueville, and the brave Lanerkers of 
Wallaoe; all determined to make this division the stay of 
their little army, or the last sacrifice for Scottish liberty.— 
Before thev entered on the field the heads of these battal- 
ions assembled around their king in his tent, and there, on 
the mysterious iron box, (which Douglas had caused to be 
brought by the abbot of Inchaffray frocn St. Fitlan's priory,) 
they swore to fill up one grave rather than alive vield one 
inch of the ground which Wallace had rendered doubly sa- 
cred by bis victories. The abbot who laid the box before 
bis young monarch, repeated the prohibition which had 
been given with it, and added, since then these canonized 
relics, (for rfone can doubt that they are soO have found pro- 
tection under the no less holy arm of St. Fillan, be now de- 
livers tbem to your youthful majesty to penetrate their se- 
crets, and to nerve your mind witb redoubled trust in the 
taintlv host 

** The saints are to be honoured, reverend Ihther : and on 
that principle I shall not invade their mysteries, till the God 
in WDOtn alone I trust, marks me with more than the name 
of kin^: till he establishes me by victory, the approved 
champion of my country. But as a memorial that the spi- 
rits of the blessed lean from their bright abodes to wish weH 
to this day, let these holy relics be borne next our standard 
in the battle !" 

Bruce having placed his array, disposed the supemume 
■mes of his army, the families of his soldiers, and other ap 
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]Miretttly useless fdlowen of tbe oamp, under shelter of a hill 
whicb would lie between Oiem and the enemy. He ordered 
Scrymgeour to strike tlie royal standard deep into a stone 
which grew out of the ground in the centre of his line. By 
ity^said he, we must this day stand or fall I 

The following morning the whole of the Southron army 
appeared in sight. The van, consisting of archers, and men 
at arms, was commanded by £ari de Warreone ; and the 
main body was led on by Edward himself, supported by Av- 
mer de Valence, and a train of bis most redoubted generals. 
As they approached, the warlike bishop of Dunkeld appear- 
ed on the face of tbe opposite hill, between tbe abbots of 
Cambuskenneth and I nchaffrav celebrating mass in the sight 
of the opposing armies. He then passed along in front of 
the Scottish lines barefoot, with the crucifix in his hand, and 
in few, bat forceful words, exhorted them bv every sacred 
hope to fix'^t with an unreceding step for their rights and 
king ! At this adjuration, which seemed the call of heaven it- 
self, the Soots fell on their knees to confirm their resolution 
with a vow. The sudden humiliation of their posture exci- 
ted an instant triumph in the haughty mind of Edward, and 
spurring forward, he shouted aloud, they yield ! They cry 
for mercy ! They cry for mercy, returned Percy, trying to 
withhold his majesty, but not from us. — On that ground on 
which they kneel, they will be victorious, or nod their, 
graves. 

The king, contemning this opinion of tbe earl, and in- 
wardly believing that now Wallace was gone, he need fear 
no other opponent, ordered his men to charge. The horse- 
men, to the number of thirty thousand, obeyeid ; and rushing 
forward to the shock, with the hope of overwhelming* the 
Scots ere they could arise from their knees, met a different 
destiny. They found destructioti amid the pits and hollows 
of tbe way. and with broken ranks, and fearful confusion, 
fell, or fled under the missive weapons which poured on 
them from the adjoinmg hill. De Valence was overthrown 
and severely wounded on the first onset; and being carried 
off the field, filled tbe rear ranks with dismay ; while the 
king's division was struck with consternation at so disas- 
trous a eommenceraent of an action in which they had pro- 
mised themselves so easy a victory. Bruce, who felt his lit* 
tie army much distressed by the arrows of the English, sent 
Bothwell round with a resolute body of men to attack tho 
arcben on the height they had seized. This was iostanthr 
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•fleeted : and Brace coming up with his resenre to fin the 
deficiencies which this artilleiy had made in his foremost 
ranks, the battle in the centre became close, obstinate and 
decisive. Many fell before the determined arm of the youth- 
ful king^ : but it was the fortune of Bothwell to encounter 
the false Monteith in the train of £dward. The Scottish 
earl was then at the head of the intrepid Lanerkers. — Fiend 
of the most damned treason ! cried he, reng^eauce is come ! 
and with an iron grasp throwing him into the midst of the 
Lanerkers, the wretched traitor breathed out his treacherous 
breath under the strokes of a hundred swords. So, cried the 
veteran Ireland, perish the murderers of William Wallace ! 
so shouted the rest, perish the enemies of the bravest of men ! 

At this crisis, the women, and the followers of the Scottish 
camp, hearing such an exclamation from their friends, not 
doub'ing it was victory, impatiently quitted their station be- 
hind the hill, and appeared on the summit, waving their 
bonnets and handkerchiefs, which they had exultingly 
mounted on their staffs, and re-echoed with loud huzzas the 
shouts they had heard from below. The English mistaking 
these people for a new army, had not the power to recover 
from the increasing confusion which had seized them on 
King Edward himself receiving a wound : and panic-struck 
with the sight of their generals falling around them, they 
flung down their arms and fled. The king narrowly escaped 
being taken ; but being mounted on a stout and fleet horse, 
he put him to the speed before his pureuing foe till he found 
shelter in Dunbar: whence the young earl of that place, 
almost as much attached to the cause of England as his fa-* 
ther was, gave him a passage to England. 

The Southron camp with ail its riches, fell into the hands 
of Brace. And when he returned to Stirling from his vie to- 
nous chase, with the keys of Edinburgh in his hand, and the 
Lord March his prisoner, (after bavin? stormed that noble* 
man's castle, and beat it to the ground ; he brouff-ht happy 
news which bad met him on the way, that Edward had oied 
suddenly of chagrin in the palace of Carlisle. . So beavea 
had removed for ever the prime instigator of Scotland's woes ! 
and with this intelligence, as a conclusive argument, he de- 
manded the unconditional surrender of Stirling Castle. The 
English goveraor knew the noble nature of the prince wha 
made this proud requisition ; and aware that further oppo- 
■ition would be in vain, he resigned the fortress to his mercy^ 
and opened the gates. In that hour Bruce entered as a coa- 
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oneroi, with the whole cyf his kiDgdom at hH feet ; for, from 
the S«)lway Frith to the northern ocean, no Scottish town or 
castie owned a foreig;n master. The acclamations of a res- 
cued fieople'rent the skies; and while prayers and blessings 
poure<l on him from above, below, and around, he did indeed 
feel himself a kinir, and that be had returned to. the land of 
his forefathers. While he stood op his proud war-horse in 
front of the great gates of the citadel, now thrown wide 
asunder to admit their rightful sovereign, the noble prison- 
ers from the camp came forward, and those from the garri- 
son appeared. Tbej bent their knees before him, and deli- 
vering their swords, received in return his gracious assurance 
of mercy. At this moment all Scottish nearts and wishes 
seemed rivetted on their youthful monarch. And he, dis- 
mounting from his steed with a gallant grace that took cap- 
tive ef en the souls of his enemies, raised his helmet off his 
bead a& the bishop of Dunkeld, followed by all the ecclesias- 
tics in the town, came to wait upon the triumph of his king. 

The beautiful anthem of the virgins of Israel on the con- 
quests of David, was chanted forth by the nuns, who for this 
heaven hallowed hour, like the spirits of the blest, revisited 
the world to give the chosen of their land, •All hail ! 

The words, the scene, smote the heart of Bothwell ; he 
turned aside and wept. W here were now the buovant feel- 
ings with which he had followed the similar triumph of Wal- 
lace into these gates? ** Buried, thou martyred hero, in thy 
bloody grave !" ^'ew men, and new services, seemed to 
have worn out remembrance of the past ; but in the memo- 
ries of even this joyous crowd, Wallace lived, though hke a 
bright light passed through their path, and gone, never more 
to be beheld. 

Bruce, on entering the citadel, was told by Mowbray, the 
English governor, that he would find a lady there who was 
in a frightful state of mental derangement. A question 4>r 
two from the victorious monarch soon informed him that this 
was tlie Countess of Stratbem. On the revolted abthanes 
having surrendered Wallace and the kingdom to England, 
the joy and ambition of the Countess knew no bounds; and 
hoping in the end to persuade Edward to adjudge to her the 
crown, to silence the rivalry of the nobles, she made it appa- 
rent to the English king how useful her services would be 
in Scotland ; and, with a plenary, though secret mission, she 
took her course through her native land, to discover who 
were inimical to the foreign interest, and who likely to pro 
40* _ ' „ 
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mote her own ; and after this cik^uit, fixingr her eonrt at Stiiw 
tin^y she liYed there in reg^al mag^nificence* and exercised 
the functions of a yice-queen- At this period had arrived 
intelligrence which, from some of her late embassies to Lon- 
don, Mowbray thought would fill her with exultation ; and 
therefore he hastened to tell her that the King of £nrIand*B 
authority was now firmly established in Scotland, ror that 
Wallace had been executed on the twenty-third of Aug^t, 
according to all the forms of law, upon the Towerhill. 

At the first declaration of this event she fell senseless on 
the floor. It was not until the next morning that she reco- 
vered to perfect animation, and then, her ravings were as 
horrible as violent. She accused herself of the murder of 
Sir William Wallace. She seemed to hear him upbraid her 
with his fate ; and her shrieks and tremendous ejaculationa 
so fearfully presented the scene of his death before the eyes 
of her attendants, that the women fled : and none other of 
that sex would afterwards venture to approach her. In these 
sfearful moments, the dreadful confession of all her premedi- 
tated guilt; of her infuriate and disappointed passion for 
Wallace^ and her vowed revenge : were revealed under cir- 
cumstances so shocking, that Mowbray declared to theKinp 
of Scots as he conducted him toward her apartment, that he 
would rather wear out his life in a rayless dungeon, than en- 
dure one hour of her agonies: * 

There was a dead silence in her chamber as they approach- 
ed the door. Mowbray cautiously opened it, and discovered 
the object of their visit at the farther end of the room. She 
was seated on the floor, enveloped in a mass of scarlet vd.- 
vet, which she had drawn off her bed : her bands clasped her 
knees: and she bent forward, with her eyes fixed on the 
door at which they entered. Her once dazzlinr beauty waa 
new transformed to the terrible lightning which gleamed oa 
the face of Satan when he sat brooding on the burning marl 
of his new dominions. 

She remained motionless as they advanced. J3ut when 
Brace stopped directly before her, contemplating with hor- 
ror the woman whom he regarded as one of the murderers 
of his most beloved friend, she sprung at once upon him, and 
clinging to him with shrieks, buried her head in his bosom 
and exclaimed ; — ** Save me ! — ^Mar drag^ me down to bell, 
I burn there, and yet I die not!" then bursting from Bruce; 
with an imprecation that froze his. blood, she dashed to the 
other ^e of the chamber, crTiDg aloud, '* Ue tore out my 
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hetrtt-^Fteiid, I took thee forWallaoe; fmt I itwraerad 
him !" Her agfonies, her shrieks, and her attempts at setf- 
Ttolence were now so dreadful, that Bnice, raising^ her bleed- 
ing- from the stone hearth od which she had furiously dashed 
her head, put her ioto the arms of the mea who attended her; 
and then, with an awful sense of dinne retribution, left the 
apartment 

The« g^nerali^ of the Southron prisoners he directed 
should be lodg^ed in the citadel. But to Mowbray. he gare 
his liberty ; and ordered every means to facilitate the safe 
and commodious journey of that brave knigfht, whom he re> 
«| nested to conve^ lady Strathe^rn to her husband, with the 
fiCiog- of Scots' wishes that so g;%llant and worthy a noble- 
man mig-ht toon be released by heaven from so unhappy » 
union 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

TtATiTfO despatched his army, under (he command of the 
Lords Leotioc and Douc^Ias, to spread themselves orer the 
face of the border counties, till that peace should be signed 
by England which he was determined by unabated hostilities 
to compel ; he sent Rothven to Hunting- tower, to bring his 
affianced bride to Cambuskenneth; before whose altar he 
had informed the Bishop of Dunkeld, his nuptial faith should 
be settled with her*s. 

At the dose of (h6 second day after he had taken these 
meaflvres for the security of his icin^om, and the establish- 
aent of his own happiness, he had just returned to hit tent 
on the banks of Bannockbum, ffor it was from the yefry field 
of victory that he had promised to lead Isabella to the altar ! 
and therefore the camp would be bis dweUinr qntil she 
should arrive;) when Grimsby, his now faithftiF attendant, 
conducteid an armed knight into his presence. The light of 
the lamp which stood on the table, streaming full on the face 
of the (rtranger, discovered to the Kin«p his Eogfish friend, 
the intrepid Montgomery. Bruce, vTitn an exclamation of 
elad surprise, would have clasped him in his arms, but' 
Montgomery dropping on his knee, exclitimed, <<Rece^re a' 
•abject as well as a fnend, victorious and virtuous prince !— 

I have forsworn the vassalage of the Plantagenets; and 
th«iy irith0ttt title or land, with ool^a fiuthfiii Marty <^iUM^ 
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flambtodoii' comet to row bimself yoan and 8eoClaiid*t to 
e?er." 

Brace raised him from the gjoand ; and then welcoming^ 
him with the warm embrace of friendship, inquired of him 
the cause of so extraordinary an abjuration of his leg^ sore* 
reign. No light matter, obserred the Isiog:, could have so 
wrought ppon my noble Montgomery ! — Mootgfomerj no 
more! replied the earl with indignant eas^rness ; when I 
threw the insif oia of my earldom at the feet of the unjust 
Edward, I told him that I would lay the saw to the root of 
the nobility I had derived from his house, and cut it through ; 
and that i would sooner leave my posterity without titles 
and without wealth, than deprive them of real honoor. I 
have done as I said ! — And yet I come not without a treasure ; 
for the sacred corse of William Wallace is now in my barque. 



/, 



floating on the waves of the Forth 

The subjugation of England would hardly have been to 
welcome to Sruce as this intelligence* He received it with 
an eloquent, though unutterable look of gnratitode, which be 
enforced by an ardent pressure of the narrator's hand. — 
Hambledon continued: ''On the late tyrant summoning 
the peers of England to follow him to the destruction of 
Scotland, Gloucester refused uoder a plea of illness, and I 
could not but show a disinclination to obey. This occasion* 
ed some remarks from Edward respecting my want of alle- 
giaoce, and my known attachment to the Scottish cause, 
which drew from me the answer— That my heart would not 
for the wealth of the world, permit me to join him in the 
projected invasion, since I had seen the spot in my own 
country where, actuated by a most unkingly jealousy, ha 
ha*i cut down the flower of all knighthood, because he was a« 
Scot, and would not' sell his birthright! — The king left m« 
in wrath, and threatened, when he returned, to make me 
recant mv words :— I as proudly declared, I would maintaia 
them. And this was m^ situation, when, on entering the 
prince*s chamber immediately on the news of Edward s de- 
feat and death, I found John Le de Spencer, (the coward 
who had so basely insulted Wallace on the day of his oot^ 
demnation,) sitting with his highness. On my offering the 
oondolements due from my rank, the worthless minion turn* 
cd on me, and accused me in the most insolent language of 
rejoicing in the late kingr's ill success. He taxed me with 
having remained behind in London for the sole purpose oC 
executing some pbt, devised between me aad my floottiih 
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partizani, for the subversion of the Eng^Iish monarch j. | 
denied the charge. He enforced it with oaths and new alle- 
gations. The prince furiously gave me the lie, and com- 
inanded me as a traitor from his presence. I refused to stir 
an inch till I had made the base neart of Le de Spencer re* 
tract his falsehood. The coward took courage at fais mas- 
ter's passion, and drawing his sword upon me^ in language 
that would blister my tongue to repeat, he threatened to 
compel .my departure: and as a first motion, he struck me 
on the face with his weapon. The arms of bis prince could 
not then, save him: 1 thrust fafm through the body, and be 
fell. Edward ran on me with his dagger, but I wrested it 
from him; and then it was that, in repljr to his menaces, I 
revoked my fealtv to a sovereign I despised. And leaving 
the Dresence, before the fluctuations of his versatile mind 
couln fix upon seizing me, I had borne away the bpdy of our 
friend from its sanctuary ; and embarking it and myself on 
board a ship of my own, am now at your leet, brave and just 
king, a true Scot in heart and loyaltv !*' 

And as a brother, generous Hambfedon I returned Bruce» 
I receive^ and wiU portion thee. My paternal lands of Cad- 
sow on the Clyd^, shall be thine mr ever. And may thj 
|>osterity be as worthy of the inheritance, as their anciastor 
»s of all my love and confidence ! [dd) 

Hambledon having received his new sovereign's direo 
"tions concerning the disembarkation of those sacr^ remains, 
i^hich the young king declared that he should welcome aa 
ihe pledffe of heaven, to bless his victories with peace ; he 
feturi^edthe same night to the haven, where Wallace reste4 
m that sleep which even the voice of Iriendship could not 
disturb* 

* At an early hour ^ext morning Bruce appeared on lior^ 
hack armed cap-a-pee, with his helmet royally plumed, and 
a mantle of the same signi&;ance over his shoulders. Both- 
well, (whom he had summoned as sooq as Hambledon quit* 
ted the tent, to conununicate to him tidings so grateful to 
bis heart, appeared at his side. The troops he had retained 
at Bannockbiprn were drawn 9ut on the ^Id. In a brief 
address he unfolded to them the solemn duty to which ha 
bad called theni : to receive once more, and tor ever, to ill 
native land, the body of William Wallace ! 

At the words, a cry, as if they beheld that beloved chief* 
tain slain before them, issued from everv heart. — The news 
^es4 ta the toiva : aad with tears and Umeotaticuui. a vaxl 
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OTOffd had collected themselres around the royal troops just 
as a messenger arrived to iaform the king that the body was 
landed, and now bearing toward him. Bruce told Scrym 
reour to elevate the Scottish standard, and begin the march* 
The whole train followed in speechless wo^ as if each indiri- 
dual had lost his dearest relatire, and was attending him to 
the grave. Having passed the wood, they came in view of 
the black hearse which covered all that now remained of 
him who had so lately crossed these precincts in all the pa- 
noplv of triumphant war; in all the graciousness of peace 
and love to man !— At the sight, the soldiers, the people, 
rushed forward, and precipitating themselves before the bier, 
which now stopped, on their knees implored for his pardon 
on their ungrateful country. They adjured him by every 
tender name of father, benefactor, and friend ; and in such a 
sacred presence, forgetting that their king was by, they g^ve 
way to a grief which most eloquently told the young monarch 
that he who would be respected after William Wallace, 
must not only possess his power and valour, but imitate his 
virtues. 

Scrymgeour, who well remembered the desire that Wal- 
lace had expressed on the battlements of the Keep of Dum- 
barton Castle, with a holy reference to the vow he made to 
him at that time, now obeyed his prince, and laid the stand- 
ard of Scotland upon the palL Bruce, uncovering his royal 
bead, vrith his kingly purple sweeping in the dust, walked 
before the bier, shading tnose tears, more precious in the 
eyes of his subjects than the oil which* was soon to pour upon 
his brow. It was, as he thus moved on, the mourner or all 
mortal excellence, that he heard acclamations mingle with 
the voice of sorrow. " This is our king, worthy to have 
been the friend of Wallace ! worthy to succeed him in the 
kingdom of our hearts !" 

At the gates of CambuskenDeth, the venerable abbot whom 
Wallace's valiant arm had placed there, appeared at the head 
of his religious brethren; and without uttering the grief 
that shook bis aged frame, he raised the golden crucifix over 
the head of the bier; and after leaning his face for a few 
minutes on it, preceded the procession into the church. 
None bnt^e soldiers entered. The people remained with- 
out : and as the doors closed on them they fell on the pave- 
ment, weeping, as if the living Wallace had again been tool 
from them 
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On tlie steps of the altar the bier rested. The bishop of 
Dunkeld ia bis pontifical robes receired the sacred deposit 
with a cloud of incense; and the pealing organ answered b^ 
the voice of (he choristers, breathed forth the solemn leqiii- 
em of ttie dead. The wreathing frankincense yried its Ta* 
pour, and a wan but beautiful form appeared clad in a nun a 
olack vestments, and clasping an urn to her breast She 
was supported by Lord Both well toward the spot. Her veil 
was open, and discovered a face as of one just awaked from 
the sleep of death, it was ashy pale ; but It bore a celeitial 
brightness, which like.the silver lustre of the moon declaied 
its approach to the fountain of its glory. Her eye fell on tl« 
bier ; and with a momentary strength, she left the arms on 
which she had leaned in dying feebleness, and mshing to- 
ward it, threw herself upon the coffin. 

There was an awful pause, while Helen seemed to weep 
But so was not her sorrow to be shed. It was locked within 
the flood-gates of her heart. 

In that suspension of the soul, when Bothwell knelt on 
one side of the bier, and Bruce bent his knee on the other, 
the church door opened, and Ruthven advanced, leading in 
his agitated hand the Lady Isabella, dressed in her bridal at- 
lire. She hurried forward with her fair face bathed in tean 
^t the recital she had just heard. Bruce stretched out his 
haad towara her : ** Come here, my youthful bride, and let 
thy first duty be paid to the shrine of thy benefactor and mine ! 
So may we live, sweet excellence, and so may we die, if the 
like ma^ be our meed of heavenly glory !" Isabella threw 
herself into his arms, and wept : and Helen, slowly raisiag 
her head at these words, gazed at her sister with a look of 
awful tenderness, and then turning her eyes back upon the 
coffin, as if they would have piercra its confines, she clasped 
the urn suddenly to her heart, and exclaimed. Thy bridal 
bed shall be my grave. 

Bruce and Isabella, not aware that she repeated words 
which Wallace had said to her, believing she addressed them, 
turned to her with portentous emotion. She understood the 
terrified glance of ner sister ; and with a smile, which spoko 
her kindred to the soul her's was panting to join, she said, 
** I speak of my own espousals. But ere that moment comes, 
let my Wallace's hallowed presence bless your nuptials! — 
Thou wilt breathe thy benediction through my lips !" added 
she, laying her hand on the coffin^ and looking down on i 
a& if she were conversing with iU inhabitant. 
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O ! no, DO ; returned Isabella, with a supentitioas dfcmdi 
lind shriukiug from the almost uaem bodied aspect of her 
lister. 

It is indeed her spirit that speaks ! cried DankeU, obserr* 
(n^ the awe, which not only shook the tender frame of Isa* 
bella, but bad communicated itself to Bruce wlio stood, not 
in fear, but m heart-struck reneration before the yet unas- 
Osnded aD{>el , holy inspiration, continued the bishop^ beams 
.from her eves; and as ye hope for farther blessings, obey its 
dictates ! 

Isabella bowed her bead in acquiescence, Bnice^ as lie 
apfiroached to take his part in the sacred rite, raised the band 
which lay on the pall, to his lips. The ceremony began, was 
finished \- As the bridal notes resounded from the organ, and 
the royal pair rose from their knees, Helen held her hands 
over them, ** God is in this house ! And in like manner, hold 
him in your hearts, your light and glory! Be you blest in all 
things as Wallace would have blessed you! From his side I 
pour out my soul upon you, my sister — my brother! — and 
with its inwaid breathed prayers to the Giver of all good for 
your eternal-happiQess, 1 turn to my long- looked- for rest !" — 
Then, after fervently kissing her sister, she again turned to 
the coffin, and exclaimed, *-* We have met at last ! — ^^I wait- 
ed only for this : to unite thy noble heart to thee again, and 
then 1 claim thy promise — at our Father's hands I She sunk 
on her knees, and clasping ber hands strongly, in low accents 
laintly uttered. '* Deaths where is thy sting? O grave^ 
where is thy victory f *' and then ceasing, seemed in earnest 
prayer. 

At this awfbl moraebt, the abbot of Inchaffrav approached 
the king with the iron box. Before the sacred remains of 
the once champion of Scotland, (ee ) and in the presence of 
his royal successor, exclaimed the abbot, let this mysterious 
coffer of St. Fillan's be opened, to reward the deliverer of 
Scotland according to its intent! If it were to contain the 
relics of St. Fillan himself, returned the king, they could not 
meet a holier bosom than this ! and resting the box on the 
coffin, he unclasped the lock, and the Regalia of Scotland 
was discovered ! At this sight Bruce exclaimed in an agony 
of grateful emotion, *«Thus did this truest of human beings 
protect rav rights, even while the people I had deserted, and 
whom he had saved, knelt to him to wear them all." 

And thus Wallace crowns thee ! said Dunkeld, ^ing the 
diadem from its coffer, and setting it on hia bead. 
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^ Mj htisbaDd, and mr king, gently exclaimed Isabella^ 
sinking on her knee be&re bim, and clasping his hand to her 
Jips. Kuthven, at this motion, took a roll of parcliment from 
his breast. *^ I must not be the last to bring a precious gift 
to my sovereign* Here," added he, presenting the scroll, 
'*I received this from English envois as I came through 
Stirling. It contains honourable ofiers of peace from the 
young King Edward." 

Hearest thou that ? my sweet cousin, Helen ! cried Both 
well, touching the clasped hands which rested on the coffin. 
He turned |^de, and looked on Bruce. Bruce, in the glad 
moment of his jey at this happy consummation of so many 
years of blood, obserred not nis glance, but ib exulting ac- 
cents, exclaimed, ** Look up, m v sister ; and let thy soul 
discoursing with our Wallace, tell him that Scotland is free, 
And Bruce a king !" 

She spoke not, she moved not Bothwell raised her clay- 
cold face, «' That soul is fled, my lord !" said he, '* but from 
Ton eternal sphere they now together look upon your joys. — 
Here let their bodies rest ; for they loved m Ui4ir livee, and 
in their deatht they thaU not be divided* 
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(a p. 9.) In commemoratioD of the rictorjr which thts an* 
eient Scottish prince obtained o^er the Britons before the 
Christian era, the field of conquest has ever after been eall* 
ed Ruthergflen. 

(& p. 9 ) A senachie, or bard, was an indispensable ap 
pendag« of rank in every noble Scottish family — The sena- 
chie always slept in his lord's apartment. . 

(c p. 10.) This round tower, or keep, is the only part of 
the castle of Durham in any good preservation. 

{d p. 15.) These speeches are historically true, as is abo 
the after-treatment of Edward to the Earl of Carrick. 

(e p* 20.) It is a superstition with the lower orders in the 
north* that when a man is going* to die, some of his frienda 
see his apparition, which they call his wraith^ and they say 
it often appears in the presence of the doomed person. 

(jTp. 29.) The remains of this curious subterraneous pas- 
sage are yet to be seen ; but parts of them are now broken 
in upon by water, and therefore the communication between 
Durham and Fincklay is now cut off. Many strange legends 
are told of this passage* 

(^ p. 39.) The poet. Blind Harrie, gives a very interest- 
ing account of the particulars of this naval engagement.-— 
The author of** Scottish Chiefs," dedicated a chapter to the 
same subject, but finding it swell her pages too largely, she 
superseded it by these few summary lines. 

[h p. 87.) Harrie is the authority for this investiture.-^ 
He comprehends in the province with which Philip endowed 
Wallace, both Guienne and Gascony. But the division made 
nere is more consonant with history. 

(i p. 91.) Both these curious letters are extant in koBiDgf-> 
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{k p. 104.) Sir Alexander Ramtay, who vied to be <»1I 
ed UuJIower of courtlinesa^ is celebrated in history as a bni?e 
follower of Wallace, aod these cares, which are still visited 
with reaeratioD by every true Scot, are the scenes of many 
a legend respecting the prowess of Ramsay when he issued 
from theii ^reen recesses to assist in the downfall of his 
country's enemies. 

(/ p* 104.) The red Cummin was an attributive appella- 
tion of John, the last regent before the accession of Bruce. 
His father, the princely Earl of Badenoch was called the 
Black Cummin, and from that circumstance I have so sir- 
named James, who, in these volumes, is made the predeces- 
sor of John in the regency, hut why they received these ep- 
itliets 1 cannot find any good account Some say it was ow- 
ioe; to the colour of their hair. Probably it might be from 
a difference of their banners. Sable borne by the one Cum- 
min, and gules by the other, would be sufEicient to mark 
them by these names. 

(m p. 147.) The noarriage of the Countess of Streatbeam 
with Earl de.Warrenne, and her consequent disloyalty to 
Scotland, is related by several historians. 

Jn p. 160.) The '« Lochiel" of Mr. Thomas Campbell flitted 
ore my eyes as I ventured to shadow forth this s^ene. 

(o p. 159.) This saying of the venerable teacher of Wal« 
lace IS recorded. It means, *' know of a certainty that lib- 
erty, the best of things, never can exist under the band of 
servility I" 

(p p. 162.) This speech is almost litera) from history. 

(9 p. 164.} It is said that this Ker was the ancestor of the 
Kers of Kenland. His dying in defence of W allace is not a 
fiction, 

(r p. 173.) The parallel scene to this in the intcfre^tiag 
lay or Blind Harrie, is one of the finest in the poem. 

(f p. 175.) On the banks of the Clyde, near Lanerk» such 
ft tower is still seen, and bears the name of Wallape. 

(i p. 183-) The events of Wallace having dictated terms 
of peace with England, and Monteith pledg[ing himself to 
that country's emissary having taken place in this church, 
are traditionary facts. 

(m p. 186.) These words of lamentation are reooided ai 
having been pronounced by Wallace. ,The early maturitv 
of Ills friend, cannot be thought marvellous, when we recol- 
lect Ch{trtes X ll« &4^- Lumloch, the spot where this horrible 
treason was acted, has since been called Robroyaton fima 
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li9LTiiiflr« ^° ^ft®' times, been the residence of Bob Roj, Om 

fiunom freebooter. 

(10 p. 189) Spottiswood insists very much on this predic- 
tion of Ercildoua's wtiich was verified in James, in Ibe • 
ninth degree from Bruce. 

(x p- 193.) The words of such a sentence are too horrid 
to be reg^istered here. I read thera, when it was in the pos- 
session of the late Sir Frederick Eldon, in the original death- 
warrant of the duke of Norfolk, sigoed by Queen Elisa 
beth; and their sanguinary import would be toodr^fulfor 
humanity to credit (heir execution, did we not know that it 
has been done. 

[y p. 193) In the tradition of this circumstance, it is said, 
that in scorn they crowned him with a wreath of laurel, but 
for obyious reasons I have a little changed the narrative 

fz p. 202.) This bequest of Wallace is related as a fact 
oa p. 215 ; This sentiment with regard to the Scottish 
hero is given in Speed's history. 

(bb p. 222.) In the relation of this incident, Buchanan 
names Montgomery as the friend who apprized Bruce of hii 
danger. HoTliDgsbead attributes it to Gloucester. I have 
paid due deference to both authorities. 

(cc p. 228.J 111 meniory of this circumstance, the crest of 
the family or Kirkpatrick is a hand g^rasping a dagger distilU 
in? gouts of blood ; the motto, *' I mak sicker." 

[dd p. 237. ][ These circumstances relating to the first es 
tablishment oi the noble family of Hamilton, in old historians 
called Hampton or Hambledon, in Scotland, are particularly 
recorded. The lands of Cadzow are now callea Hamilton, 
from their owners ; and on them^is the splendid mansion of 
the duke of that name. 

(ee p. 240) The extraordinary bodily, as well as mental 
superiority which Bruce and Wallace possessed over their 
cootempories, is thus most interestingly recorded by Hec- 
tor Boetus. 

About the latter end of the year 1490, king, James I. on 
returning to Perth, from St Aodrews, found his curiosity 
excited to visit a very old lady of the house of Erskine, who 
resided in the castle of Kinnoul. In conseouence of her ex- 
treme old age she had lost her sight, but all her other senses 
were entire, and her body was yet firm and livelv. She had 
seen William Wallace and Robert Bruce, and frequently 
told particulars of them. The kinr, whoenlertaiced a l:iV« 
and veneration of great men, resolved to ritit the dH i^'* 
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that b6 mig^ht hear her descrihe the manners aqd stren^h of 
the two heroes. He therefore sent a message, acquainliDg^ 
ber that he would come to her the next day. When she was 
told that the king was approaching-, she went down into the 
hall of her castle, attended by a train of matrons, many of 
whom were her own descendfants. She advanced to meet 
bis majesty so easily and gracefully that he doubted her be- 
ing wholly blind. At his desire she embraced and kissed 
him. ' He took ber by the hand and made her sit down on 
the deal next him; and then, in a long conference he inter- 
rogated her on ancient matters. Among other things he 
asked her to tell him what sort of a man William Wallace 
was. Wha^ was his personal figure ; what his courage and 
with what de(rn?.e of strength he was endowed. He put the 
same questions to her concerning Robert Bruce. 

Robert said she, was a man^ beautiful^ and of a fine ap- 
pearance. His si'^ength ioas so ereat thai he could easily 
Xrtce overcome any mortal -Tktn of Kit time. But in so far as 
he excelled other rmn, A* vo^ ^x^e'lrd by Wallace^ both im 
titnture and in bodily strengik ; f^r in wrestlings IFailae 
cvuld hoM overthrown Su>o k^icn tiisn ot« Rubert. 
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